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THE NEW ERA IN WASHING! | 


Labor, Time, Clothes and Fuel Saved 


BY THE USE OF 


W ARFIELD'S 


SHL!-WASHING, GOLD-WATER SOAP! 








This Soap washes the finest as well as coarsest fabrics 
in cold, warm, hard or soft water, without boiling, hard 
rubbing or machinery, and is guarant not to injure 
clothes in the least, indeed, el washed with this 
wear longer than when washed with any other. 

One good washerwoman can do more and better wash- 
ing with WARFIELD’S SELF-WASHING SOAP than two 
ean do in the same time with the best machines, using 
the ordinary soaps in market. 

WARFIELD’S SOAP washes out oil, paint, coach or 
machine grease. or anything that ean be removed, with- 
out the least injury to garments. For printing-offices, 
and all shops where oil or grease are used, it is unrivalled 
for. hand washing; cleansing the skin immediately, and 
leaving it soft and white, 

For washing prints, silks, laces, bombazines, flannels, 
blankets and woollens generally, and for cleaning floors, 
earpets, silver or plated ware, painted or other wood 
work, there is nothing equal to it. 

By using it, you get rid of the annoyance of hot water 
in sammer, and of steam in the house (so productive of 


lds) in winter 
OW ARFILLD'S SELF-WASHING, COLD-WATER SOAP 
REED & CO. 


is manufactured by . 











‘What is said of “ THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” 





“Tas Curtpren’s Hour always excites a lively interest in 
the children as soon as it appears. Its illustrations are 
so beautiful, and so true to nature, that they strike the 
pa ng and innocent minds of children as something 
made for them, and the interesting and instructive stories 
sae crowd its pages are always eagerly read.”—Christian 

miner. 


“Tae Carmpren’s Hour is most emphatically the journal 
for young folks. It is nicely illustrated, up in a 
v attractive style, and matter highly 1 i and, 

than = is a pure and elevating character of read- 
ing, just such as any parents who seek the permanent 
pd geet children would like to place before them.” — 
Sentinel, Franklin, Ky. 

“Tae Cartpren’s Hove is certainly first among the many 
publications for little people. It is always filled with the 
most interesting and entertaining stories. We have seen 
one of our boys who cannot read for himself stand for an 
hour and listen to his brother reading from this little 
book.” —Journal, 


ia, Hansas. 


“This is one of the best Magazines for children pub- 
lished in the United States, and our litle ones, though 
they cannot read it, wait anxiously for its coming, and wil! 
nos be contented until their mother reads its stories.”— 
Atlas, Wella, Minn. 

“Tue Cutprey's Hovr is one of the sweetest little Maga- 
zines for children we have ever seen, and we are sure no 

ares a oe sen — it 3. the hands of his 
child; elp to educate in the right way.”—Southern, 
Darlington, S.C. . 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON; Phila., Pa. 





Cor, 25th and Liberty Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Figure 1.— 
The charming 
suit represent- 
ed by this 
figure is made 
of mohair. The 
pattorn by 
which the 
basque was 
cutis No.3166, 
price 20 cents. 
Jt is in 6 sizes 
for girls from 
4 to 9 years of 
age. The skirt 
pattern is in 
8 sizes for 
misses from 8 
to 15 years of 
age; it is No, 
3066, price 20 
cents. To com- 
plete the s1 


ra girl of 





*P ASHIONS FOR 2 








empress cloth. Each 


of 





is in 8 sizes { 





age. The jacket was 
cut by pattern No 
3160, price 25 cents 


the over-skirt by No 
3117, price 25 cents; 
and the skirt by No. 
3066, price 20 cents. 
To make this suit for 
a miss of 15 years, 11} 
yards of 27-inch-wide 
goods will be requir 
ed; 4 yards will cut 
the jacket, 2} yards 
the over-skirt, and 43 
yards the skirt. 

The hat is of fine 


Dunstab!'e straw. 


the patterns em- 
ployed in cutting it 
usses 


from 8 to 15 years of 


(Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E, BUTTERICK & C0,) 


adaies and Children’s Garmenis. 


Bw ee 









by which the blouse 


from 4 to 10 years of 


age The pants rep 
resent pattern No. 
3191, price 15 cents 
There are 8 sizes of it 
for boys from 3 to 10 
years of age. For 
a boy of 6 years, 34 
yards of any material, 
27 inches wide, will 
make the suit; 14 
yard being required 
| for the blouse, and 1} 
yard for the pants. 
The pretty little 


1874. 


pattern 


f 


Figure 2. — This 
jaunty suit is made of 
Irish frieze. Th 


jacket was cut by pat- 


tern No. 3177, price 
25 cents; and the vest 
by No. 3176, price 
15 cents. Each of 
hese patterns is in 





7 sizes for boys from 


t to 10 years of age 


The pants represent 


pattern No. 3175; itis 






8 sizes for boys 


from 3 to 10 
years of age, 
and its price 
is 15 cents.— 
For a boy 7 


years old, 34 







No. 4. 


turban has a crown of velvet anda rim of turquois 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 





LADIES 
‘BROADWAY’ 
POLONAISE. 





No. 3170.—This 
stylish pattern is 
adapted to any 
fashionable ma- 

rial. Itisin13 

ladies 
from 28 to 46 
inches, bust mea- 
sure ; and re- 


quires 





of good 
inches 
make 


ment 


LADIES 
POLONAISE. 


cessary 
é garment repre 
sented, for a lady of 


medium size. The 





pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, | 

sure ; and the prict i 
35 cents. Cashmere, 
poplin, serge or 
camel’s - hair would 


make up handsome- 


Dieriinelameree i ee 
asenatetinddhiktedagith ka act oe ee 


ly; and embroidery 


would compl Le 


ist wy 


either elegantly. 
Broad bands of vel- 
vet are very desira- 


ble decorations. 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 1874. _ 








LADIES METROPOLIT 


gant gart 


ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measur It « ry for its c on. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


38 
Front View. 


Fi 
| LADIES’ POMPADOUR JACKET, WITH A 
VEST. 


! No. 3146.—This pretty garment can be made of No. 3181.—The pattern to this dainty little apron || 
j iy : | 


GIRLS’ APRON. 


two materials, the vest being of the darker. The} isin 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 year age: | 


pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, | yard of material, 27 
bust measure. Of any goods, 27 inches wide, 33/} make the garment for a girl 


| : : : ‘' 
| of medium size. Price, 30 cents. 


' 

i 

} 

i lad 

|| yards are necessary to make the garment for a lady | cents. 











_E. BUTTERICK & C9’S PATTERNS. 


4s 











3137 
Front View. 
Back View 


LADIES’ POLONAISE 





No. 3137.—This pretty pattern is in 13 sizes for | suit goods, and requires 6} yards of material, 27 
t r a lady of medium size 


ladics from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. It is| inches wide, to make it 


suitable for camel’s-hair serre, cashmere or other! Price, 35 cents. 


a : 2 igs 
Sie 
oad 


ae 





sxwuey, 
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we 


renee eh panne Nitta 
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LADIES’ DOLMAN MANTLE. 


| 3156.—The pattern by which to cut ‘this | wide, 4§ yards are necessary to make the garment || 
|| superb mantle is in 10 sizes for ladics from 28 to 46| for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 30 


9 


| inches, bust measure. Of any material, 27 inches! cents. 
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POLONAISE 
Front View. 
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SASG 
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JU cents 














sUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS, 





LADIES’ 
REDINGOTEK 


OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 3155 —This dressy pattern is in 9 sizes for | ing or for the street 


adies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. It can | will be required to make the 


| 

| LADIES’ DOUBLE SKIRT. 
F 

) 

| 


_ 


| be made up of any material generally used for even- | medium size. Price, 5 


0 cent 


ches 


wide, 11 yards 


for a lady of 


—_ 

















3/69 


7 


View 


LADIES’ | 





No. 3169.—Fo 


any material, 27 


woe ao « 4% 
Seine rth Ache <r eh RON Ri 


the jacket repre 


i 


3164 


Front View. 


3166 
Back View, 
LADIES’ LOW-NECKED, POINTED 
No. 3164 r 


a medium-s 


FRONT 


27 inches wide 


. 9 . 
lrom 28 lo 441 


J!7] 


Front View. 


GIRLS’ OVER-SKIRT BOYS’ JACKET 
No. 3171.—This tasteful pattern is adapted to all | No. 3185.—The pattern represented by these 
fashionable fabrics; and of any goods, 27 inches | illustrations is in 8 sizes for boys from 7 to 14 years 
wide, 1# yard are necessary to make the skir For a boy 11 years old, 2} yards of mate- 


| agirl 7 years old. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls | rial, 27 inches, 
Price, 20 cents. |jacket. Price, 25 cents. 


a —— a —] 


wide, are necessary to make the || 


from 3 to 9 years of age. 














fk. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 














widU 
Da we rien, = 
Front View. 
.ILOR BLOUSE DRESS 
No. 3150.—1 pretty and popular pattern is in BOYS’ SCOTCH 
De ce , » ‘ 
| 3 sizes for bo m2to 4 years of age; 2} yards — ? ais : 
pe? 3 No. 3135.—Of any 27-ir vide goods, 34 yards of 
| of material, 27 es wide, are necessary to > Jee ‘ 
ee : matcrial, 27 inches wid re I ssary to make tl 
| the garment str for a little boy three years : . ‘ 

; rarmcnt illustrated for a boy r years. The pat- 


old. Price « tter cents : . ; 
tern 1s in 4 Sizes for from 2 t years of age, 





Front View. 
Back View. 
JOUSE APRON. 


nt garment is here repre- No. 3184.—This stylis 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 





| sented, and the pattern by which to mako it is in 3| boys from 4 to 10 years « 


sizes for boys to 4 years of age. Of any 27-/ 27 inches wide, are requir 


PD. 


garment for a } vear Price, 20 cents 





| inch-wide go yards are necessary to make the | boy five years old. Price 


BOYS’ PANTS, EXTENDING TO THE CALF. BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED ENGLISH VEST 

No. 3175,—For y six years old, 18 yardof| No. 3176.—Of any material, 27 inches wide, 4 
goods, 27 inches are necessary to make this! yard is necessary to make the vest illustrated for a 
garment. The pattern is in 8 sizes for boys from 3} boy 7 years old. The patter 7 sizes for boys 
to 10 years ofag the price is 15 cents. | from 4 to 10 years of age, and the price is 15 cents. 


{=a7" NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO’S 
PATTERNS, and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on 


T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 


receipt of price and order. 
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native produce, all of which is shipped to Europe or the 
hamlets dignified by the name of towns, but often con 


United States by means of vessels which occasionally find 
taining but a few houses. The inhabitants of these towns | their way up the river. 


vou. xLi.—16. (215) 
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DELTA OF ORTNOCO. 


THE ORINOCO. 


BY FE. CHARDON, 
HE Orinoco is the largest river of South America 
north of the Amazon. It drains nearly all the 
northern portion of that continent, finding its source 
in the heights of the Andes, almost within sight of the 
Paé@ific Ocean. After descending the sides of this moun- 


tain chain, as it speeds toward the sea, it is joined by | 


numerous broad tributaries, each in themselves noble rivers. 
The Orinoco flows through a wild and almost unex- 


hamlets dignified by the name of towns, but often con- 


taining but a few houses. The inhabitants of these towns | 


VoL. xLi1.—16. 


are a mixture of whites, Indians and Mestizos or half- 
breeds. 


The houses of these towns are built of stone or t 


| roofed with red tiles, and whitewashed. A flat brick, like 
| those of Roman walls, the mortar being as thick as the 


brick or tile, is often used. No carts are seen in their 


| streets, goods being transported by means of men and 


donkeys. French, German and Spanish merchants have 
settled in some of the more important of these river 
towns, and carry on a trade with the natives for hides, 


| deer-skins, tonka beans, balsam of Copaiba and other 
plored country. Here and there upon its banks are | 


native produce, all of which is shipped to Europe or the 
United States by means of vessels which occasionally find 
their way up the river. 

(215) 
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Sometimes there is a settlement of Indians exclusively 


, and a dozen or more Incians will 


upon the river bank 
be seen lounging about 
that if there any less of it, it could not be called 
elothing at A traveller remarks on this point: “A 
» and a ball of string would furnish 


the shore, with clothing so scant 
were 
ali. 
yard or two of cali 
the clothing of 
The houses or huts of these Indians are very simple in 


an entire family.” 


than a roof su; 


Under this they 


their construction, 
four 
swing their hammocks, in which they lounge by day and 
rt 
few plantains, and 
The 


mountains stret 


eing nothing more 


ported by six upright poles. 


sieep by night. sy cultivate a little sugar-cane and 

ike up their seanty fare by fishing. 
southern of the Orinoco are hilly, wit! 
g awayin the distance. The northern 
shores are for the most part level, and densely grown with 
huge forests. 

It seems almost strange that in a country of such ap 
parent fertility, judging from the luxuriant growth of 
vegetation, there should be made so little attempt by 
Only here and there 
there labor. 
The most part is left undisturbed in the hands of nature 


eivilization to conquer these wilds. 


of human life and human 


are any trace 
n of those wild creatures who make 
Birds flit from tree to 


the jaguar creeps 


and to the possess 


wil lerne 55. 


their homes in 


tree; monkeys on the boughs; 


stealthily along 1g the tangled underbrush, or po 


sibly may be seen his lithe form extended on the trunk of 


some tree whi toppled over so as to ov ung t 


ting to scoop up with hi an) 


to 


river, watching paw 


unlucky fish wl may chance swim within hi 
reach, 

As the river 
is two or three 
with here and the 
its bosom. 

We reach 
dred mouths, the mighty 


into the ocean. As the 


approaches the ocean it broadens until it 


in width—a placid yet muddy stream, 
»an island set like an emerald upon 
at last the delta, through which, by a hun 


river pours its v« lume of water 


river divides and subdivides, its 
h three 


leep for steam navigation, and they 


es 


ehannels are n wer and shallower, thoug of 


them are sufficient 

broaden out in some } 
The scenery of tl 

Long, low lines of trees, seeming to rise directly from th« 


aces to a mile in width. 
is delta has a beauty all its own 
surface of the water, border the streams. These trees, in 
are filled with bright-plumaged bird 


There is 


a strange, beautiful 


reality dense forests, 
which fill the air with color, motion and sound, 
no uti -it is all 


trace of civiliz 
wilderness, grand f 


its sameness, with its constantly shifting outlines of shore 


and island. 


THOUGHT.—When the summer of 
wasting away on the nightfall of age, 


BEAUTIFUL 


youth is slow], 


4 
and the shadow of the past becomes deeper and deeper, 


and life wears to se, it is pleasant to look through 


the vista of time the sorrows and facilities of our 
If 


to rejoice with us 


n 


earlier years. we have a home to shelter, and hearts 
and friends have been gathered to 
gether around our firesides, then the rough places of wa) 
faring will have been worn and smoothed away in the twi 
light of life, while tl 
through will grow 

indeed, are thase w! 


ehanged the ton¢ 


many dark spots we have passed 


brighter and more beautiful. Happy, 


se intercourse with the world has not 
f their holier feeling, or broken those | 
musical chords 


dious, s 


m its extent, and charming even in | 


STRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


BY MRS. ELLI 


R. MILL, in his “ Autol 


facts and incidents of 


NM. MITCHELL. 


' graphy,” has given us the 
) 
his life, and nothing more, if 


- we except those t 


1 beautiful passages in 
exalted estimate 
those of his father 


nate relations with any 


which he refers to his wife, and the he 


places, both upon her ta and 
He was never brought int 
»: and it is remarkable 


be 
es Mill was undoubt 


other human beings save thes 


ent should 


that with regard to them his judgm so dif 
ferent from that of the wo 

edly an able philosopher, and s. Taylor a very sup 
rior woman, but that the one s ld be placed on a leve 
above 


ects so impartial and 


with Bentham, the other ranked Shelley, by the 
son and husband in all other ré 


‘lear-sighted, gives, as we think, a curious insight into 
his character, and shows more strongly than anything else 
He himself tells us it 


to “‘ know than to do,” 


the defects of his early educati 

was more fitted for training him 
but what strikes others chiefly is the peculiar manner in 
which emotional faculties we 
ment of his His fat 


such, no proper subjects 


© ign 


red in the develoy 


intellect. regarded feelings, as 


or blame, and there 


fore did not attach any import stothem. Questions of 


ight or wrong were to be the intellect alone 


nd the motive with whi was done made no 


Terence to him, if he cor ed that action a bad one. 
[t was the same whether a fee of duty prompted it, or 
ne of self-interest. 

Not only is the result 
hapter of the “Autobi 
Mental History,” but it fart 


ft eaching apparent in that 
1 “A Crisis in my 
, to our thinking, 
placed by Mr. Mill upon tl 
talents of those dear to him. ere W a want of 


tual parts of his 


the exaggerated estimate ° 


is har 
mony between the emotion 
nature; he was taught to supp: feeling, and exalt rea 
son; and that the first, in t 


was strongly awakened, ob 


» instances where it 
» last, is by no means 
surprising. 

The following extracts 
Speaking of his father, Mr. Mill sa; 
equal among men, and but one among 
by the mere force 


will our 


he “ 


women, 


meaning. 


left no 


in the 


wer of influencing, of mind and 


character, the convictions and } ses of others, and in 


the strenuous exertion of that 7 r to promote freedom 


and progress.” This seems extravagant praise, and the 


more so that by the “ 
But of her 


one ng women” he evidently 


means his wife. he speaks in still higher 
terms, 

After comparing her to Shelley in “temperament,” 
“organization,” and “ general iritual characteris- 
tics,” adds that 


so far as his powers were 


he in “thought and intellect, Shelley, 


lin his short life, was 


but a child compared with what she ultimately became. 


Alike in the higher regions of speculation, and in the 


ife, her mind was the 


smaller practical concerns of d 


same perfect instrument, pier the very heart and 


s seizing the essential idea 


alway) 


tne 


marrow of the matter; 


or principle. The same exac sand rapidity of opera- 
tion, pervading as it did her sensitive as well as her men- 
tal faculties, weuld, with her gifts of feeling and imagi- 
be a consummate artist, as her 


fiery and tender soul and her 


nation, have fitted her to 


vigorous eloquence would 


have made her a great orator, and her profound know- 


f the heart, whose vibrations are so melo- | ledge of human nature and discernment and sagacity in 
. . . . ‘a | . . . 
o tender and so touching in the evening of their life. | practical life would, in the times when such a career was 
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open to women, have made her eminent among the rulers | ual faculties deserves the attention of educators, and 


of mankind.” 


| though open to criticism in some respects, is on the whole 


All this is touching and beautiful, and throws a tender | interesting and suggestive. “I have no remembrance,” 


light upon the union of this husband and wife; but at 


| that son tells us, ‘of the time when I began to learn 


the same time it is exaggerated, and shows as nothing| Greek; I have been told that it was when I was three 


} 


else could, how feeling weakened Mr. Mill’s intellectual 
discernment. 


It is time, however, that we gave our readers a brief | 
«ketch of his life and career, and explained more fully the | 


influences brought to bear on his character. He was the 


eldest son of James Mill, and was born in London on the | 





ty 


alongs , Fy 
of Greek prose authors, and was ready for the “ Diad.” 


About that time he commenced Latin, Euclid and alge- 
bra, having been taught arithmetic previously. These 


years old.” Before his eizhth year he had read a number 


lessons were only a part of his daily instruction, for 
much of it consisted in books read by himself, and dis- 
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20th of May, 1806. His father seems to have taken great , 
pains with his education, and was his only teacher until | 
the age of fourteen. James Mill possessed a mind re- | 
markable for its powers of analysis and original thought, | 
and was the author of several philosophical works, and a 
“History of British India.” But the fame of Bentham. 
whose ideas he adopted to a great extent, and with whom 
he lived for years on terms of the closest intimacy, over- 
shadowed his. 


JOHN STUART 


The manner in which he developed his son’s intellect- | father required him to do, both for the reason that “ some 








MILL. 


courses from his father who, as opportunity offered, gave 
him “explanations and ideas respecting civilization, gov- 
ernmert, morality and mental cultivation,” all of which 
he was required afterward to restate in his own words. 
He was also accustomed, from an early age, to give ver- 
bal accounts of whatever he read, and in this way pur- 
sued the study of history, both ancient and modern. It 
was not made a compulsory task, however, like the 
writing of English verses which, curiously enough, his 
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things could be expressed better and more forcibly in 


verse than in prose,’ and because the power of writing it 
was worth acquiring from the importance attached thereto 
by people in general. 

This is the more surprising when we learn that James 
Mill cared little f 


admirer of 


English poetry, and was not even an 


Shakspeare. Nor did his son acquire any fa 


cility in versitication, though it might perhaps have given 


him a certain readiness of expression. He seems tu have 
taken 


histories, preparing one of the “ Roman Government,” in 


far lelight in the composing of youthful 


grentor 


his eleventh and twelfth years, that contained an account 
of the strugg 


and a discu 


ven the patricians and plebeians, 
constitutional points suggested by 
thet pic. At the » of twelve, he commenced the study 
of logic, en n an advanced stage of instruction 


in which the ects were no lounger the aids and 


appliances of but the thoughts themselves.” 
He afterward through a course of political econ 
same time his Latin and Greek, 


r, cont 
and reading f Tacitus, Quintilian and Juvenal, 
Plato and De 
left 
that 


ceased, 


teen he 


When he was about fou 
England r’s residence in France, and from 


time fo can properly be ‘called lesson 


Now when Mr. Mill tells that | 
sessed of 
it his natural 


us 1e was neither qui 


of apprehen a memory very a 


rate and re gifts were in fact 


rather below n above par, we are led to believe there 


must be som n that system of education which, as 


‘advantage of a quarter of a gen 


tury over h yraries,” 


rhe poi which he more particularly draws 
hat father 


attention, is the t tl his 
legenerate into a mere exercise of 


“never perinitted 
anything he 
st 


memory ;” ve to make the understanding not 


only go al 


every step of the teaching, but, if 
! could found 
out by thinking, he was never told if it could be avoided. 


possible, precede it.” Anything which be 


This is the true secret of success in teaching, and makes 
se defects in the method to which 
led. 


uliar character of the 


us regret the more th 


we have before They were such, however, as 


Mill's 
nking, his utter disregard of any- 


sprang from the pe elder 
mind and course of 
thing but 
negiect t 


it related 


the intellectual part of man’s nature, and a 
) famili his son with the practical so far as 

to experiences of daily life. The fruit 
they bore afterward t son confesses indirectly, when 


he describes the tion into which he fell during the 
winter of 1826-27 I was left stranded,” he says, “at 
the commences y voyage, with a well-equipped 
» sail for 


een so carefully fitted out to work 


ship and a rudd 
the ends whi 


without a real desire 


for; no delight in virtue, or the general good, but just as 
little in anything else.” 

Strangely enough, Wordsworth was the teacher who 
f mind, and led him to what he 
Ts 
there not something significant in this, when we recall the | 
peculiar character of Wordsworth’s poetry, and the reli- | 
gious element t it? He himself seems to 
he fell at that time as the 
result of his analytic habits of thought which, not having 
been joined with other kinds of cultivation, had weak 
ened feeling, and thus destroyed all that makes life desi 
rable. Its experiences had a marked effect 
opinions and character; poetry and art were henceforth 


first restored his peace 


calls the source of true and permanent happiness 


hat pervades 


consider the state into which 


upon his 
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recognized by him as instruments of human culture, and 


he was careful to incorporate in his own philosophi il 


creed that which he found lacking in his father’s. 

During Mr. Mill’s residence in France, he was the 
guest of Sir Samuel Bentham, Jeremy Bentham’s brother. 
with the exception of a short interval passed in the house 


His tire 
he attended va 


of Jean Baptiste Lay, the political economist. 
appears to have been fully 
of 


familiarized himself with 


oecupied: 


courses lectures on chemistry, zoology and lo 


language and 


lite 


ture, and was instructed » mathematies ur 


lle 


ommence 


the private tuition of a ofessor. reti 
}S?] ‘ ‘ tim 


to England in 


self-education, carried 
at first 
father, but afterwa 


India Office ag a « 


father was chief, and re ed there f 


writing as by 


ng, unde ‘ ’ perintendence ¢ 


In 1823 he ent 
the irtment of which |! 
r thirty-five v« 

gradually rising to th ; , 
by i 
with his literary purst 
est from the other n 


n that coul 


a subordinate, natead of interf: 


taneously with the 

” newspapers, an 
a periodical started | 
ber to the thirtecut! 
some of which wer 
special political to} 


] 


! corn ia 


iws, Ws, cic. 
years old, he prepa 
mentary annotations 
Bentham’ 


the author’s request ; : 


dence,” 
ham’s involved and pa 
their meaning clear t 

obliged to condense into 
manuscript, Bentham | 
number of times, and ea 
his litorial 


nished in 


seemed necessary, x] ! 
and replying to objections 
others. That he executed 
the depth of his thir 
Other modes of self-cr 
and several of his compan 
rendings on philosophical subje 
house two mornings in every 
till ten, when most of tl 
The first 
“Political | 


Their manner of proceeding \ 


avocations. 
treatise on 


some portion of it, was first re id, and then 


mented on by the members in t 
ing discussed and rediscus ‘all who t 


the « 


ok ] 


n they had individually 


were satisfied with 


arrived at,” and even the suggested 


the chapter or the conversat ly digested 
Mr. Mill 
original and independent thi 
It was through them he acnq: 
ened, the mental habit 


and understood. inaururation as an 
from these meetings. 
very much strength 
of “never accepting half solutions 


of difficulties as complete ; never abandoning a puzzle, but 


again and again returning to it until it was cleared up; 
never allowing obscure corners of a subject to remain ur 

explored, because they did not appear important; never 
thinking he perfectly understood any part of a subject 


until he understood the whole.” 














From 1825 to 1830, public speaking filled a consider 
able place in Mr. Mill’e life, a society for its cultivation 
having been formed in London, similar to the one at 
Edinburgh, where Brougham and Homer first practised 
oratory. Among it? members were enrolled Macaulay, 
Thirlwall, Praed, Bulwer, Fonblanque, and others, who 
afterward became conspicuous in politics and literature. 
Mr. Mill acknowledges that he had w bad delivery, and 
never became a fluent speaker, but thinks the practice 
was useful to him nevertheless, as.-he thus acquired an 
ear for smoothness and rhythm, and increased his power 
ot effective writing by observing what sentences told best 
spon an audience. 

We have now enumerated those incidents of Mr. Mill’s 
youth that had a shaping influence upon his after-life and 
career, and can only allude briefly to the events that fo! 
lowed. In 1843, his first great work appeared, “ A Systen 
of Logic,” and met with a success ehtirely unexpecte 


for both from the abstract nature of th 


e top! 
the prevalence in England of a philosophic system direct) 
opposed to his, he was led to think it would be fur fi 

for whom it was written. T« 


popular even with the class 


give any idea of the thought and learning contained in it 
or in his other writings publizbed during the next t 
years, would be impossible in the brief limits 

le. They were all of such a high order of litera 

and exhibited such research and originality, as ma it 
s irprising he could have written them during the int 


vals of official duties. Perhaps none were more po} 





however, with the great mass of readers than the two re 
5} ectievly entitled, “On Liberty,” and “ The Subje 1Or 
of Women.” The latter probably contains the strongest 
arguments ever put forward in favor of “ Ws i 
Rights;” the former is the work most highly valued b 
its author. 

In April, 1851, Mr. Mill was married, after a close 
intimate friendship of twenty vears, to the widow 
Jobn Taylor, a London merchant. Mrs. Mill only live 
seven years and a half, dying at Avignon, in I 
the 3d of November, 1858. Over her grave was 1 ‘ 
this epitay h, penne 1 by her hushand reat ar 
leving heart, her noble sou!, her clear, powerful, origir 
and comprehensive intellect, made her the guid ’ 
support, the instructor in wisdom, and the exan 


goodness, as she was the sole earthly delight, of those 





who had the happiness to belong to her. Ag earn 

all public good as she was generous and devoted t 
who surrounded her, her influence has been felt in man 
of the greatest improvements of the age, and will be ir 


those still to come. Were tlrere evenea few hearts and 
intellects like hers, this earth would already become the 
hoped-for Heaven.” 
Henceforth, during the remainder of his life, Mr. Mill's 
chosen residence was Avignon. He bought a cottage as 
‘e where Mrs. Mill was buried, | 
and devoted himeelf to her memory with unchanged con- | 
stancy. , & part of | 


his being, and was so interwoven with all he said or wrote, 


‘lose as possible to the pl 





The thought of her became, as it were 


that it will be forever impossible to separate the two in | 
the world’s remembrance. | 
In 1865, Mr. Mill consented, at the urgent request of | 
his admirers among the working classes, and the advanced | 
radicals of all grades, to become 2 candidate for Parlia- 
ment. He was elected by «a majority of some hundreds 
over his conservative competitor. He at once took bigh | 
rank as a political leader and speaker, but without the 
gift of eloquence, or any other oratvrical accomplishment. | 
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Ilis speeches were badly delivered, and seldom listened 
to by his immediate audience, but always reached the ear 
of the nation, being remarkable for their clearness of 
style and the force of their arguments. He remained in 
Parliament three years, and then retired again to private 
Rte. He was in his usual health until about two weeks 
before his death. On the Sth of May, 1873, be was 
attacked by a virulent form of erysipelas; on the Sth he 
died; and on the 10th he was “buried in the grave to 
which he had, through fourteen years, looked forward us 
a pleasant resting-place, because during fourteen years 
there had been in it a vacant place beside the remains of 


the wife whom he so fondly loved.” 


BABY MAY. 


BY SOPHIE M. HALL. 


™ N the house has fallen silence! 
) Shadows on the home-hearth lie! 
We have folded the wee garments, 
Put the empty crib-nest by: 
At the hearth-stone, 
We, alone, 
Watch for baby footsteps ever— 
Footsteps that will come, ah! never. 


Little fect went dancing after 


Birds and | oms all the day; 
Baby vofce, with thrilling laughter, 


Blest and cheered us on our way; 
Winsome face 
In every place. 
While it hovered round us here, 
Heaven itself seemed very near. 
Sut the busy feet grew weary, 
And the fluttering fingers still, 
While death's strange, mysterious shadow 


Her sweet eves 





TI 

N 
Lulled by bird 
Sleeps our darling, through the death-nicht. 
Only God knows how we loved her, 


How we miss her. Can He know 
(Stretching empty arms in darkness) 
Why the mother weepeth so? 
In His arm, 
Safe from harm, 
He has rockell your babe to sleep. 


This your comfort, while you weep. 


And the dear God, downward looking, 
Watches her with lov 
While « 


Gazes up in sweet surprise. 


ng eves, 


baby. nestled warmly, 





Naught can harm, 
Naught alarm, 
For, in that love-lichted place, 
She shall “ always eee His face. 


“ May” we called her, thinking only 
Of the spring-time bright and free, 
Guessing not how much of s@rrow 
Might along her life-path be. 
But above, 
Wrapped in love, 
With life's cloud-miets rolled away, 
Twill for her be alwaye May. 





































































ARTHUR’S 


DEADLY ENEMIES. 


here the following interesting article 
give 


[We do not kr 
on serpents 
proper credit 


ww 


the 


peared, and cannot, therefore, 
Home Mag.) 


. 
I 
(FYE rattlesnake is perhaps the most sluggish of all 
the serpent tribe. 
little to 
s, that you cannot tell when you are going to molest it, as, 


t Unless molested, there is very 


fear from this snake; but the misfortune 


i 
i 


ncoming down a bluff, or picking your way in a gully, 
you may, with the best intentions in the world, put your 
And then the terrific swiftness of 


Not even the cobra, which I had always considered 


foot upon one. his 
dart! 
rivalled the very lightning in its movements—movements 
is quicker 

Yet, to 


b« 


which I will 
than the 
strike, it must 


le 


any European eye to follow 


rattiesnake 


in that one deadly act. 


be ing 


in a close coil, its head and neck 


f out about three-fourths of its length, 
ght entirely on the tail part. 


erect; it throws 


supporting its we 


I have, howeve 


r, known two persons who have trodden 


on rattlesnakes and have escaped; a third, as will | 


seen, was still more remarkably fortunate. One, a gentle 


killed more than fifty of them, recognized 


man who has 
what his foot touched without stopping to look, and | 


han he had probably ever done before in 


jumped higher t 
his life; the 
him three times with electric quickness, but his trou 


other was not so quick, and the re} tile struck 


sers | « 


and long boots saved him. This disposes of a fallacy very 
he 


ut venomous serpents will not bite twice 


‘ 


generally held, th 


in succession ere were the three pair of fang-marks | t 
be seen on his white trousers. i 


quite plainly to 


One young man who was bathing in the River Platt 
had a more extraordinary escape still; for, on emer 

t 
naked, on a rattlesnake which was basking in the grass. 
Whether he sat 
creature was too astonished by his sudden descent, can 
but it that the affrighted 


bather leaped up with a shriek, and eseaped unhurt. 


J 


from the water, he sat down, being, of course, completely 
k 
I 


I 


upon the reptile’s head, or whether the 


never be known, certain is Fl 


< 


It is said that the rattlesnake has a very offensive odor | t 
when irritated, and Dr. Hamilton Roe owed his life 
to of fact. 


opened a box directed to the Superintendent of the Zoo 


t 


t 


t 


a knowledge that The physician having 


logical Gardens, Lo V 


ndon, put his hand under the dry moss 
there. He touched 


i T 
something alive, and the smell told him it was a rattle 


t 


o see what was 


which appeared, t 
snake. Had he withdrawn his hand rapidly, he would 
have been bitten, to a certainty; but he had the presences 
t 
k 


vy 


of mind to stroke the reptile, which allowed him to take 
his hand gently away. ° 

This is a well-known story; I only refer to it to add 
that the odor is 
snake is irritat 
which it is int 


so e 


powerful and permanent that, when a 
and made to bite the rake 


; 


l, ir hoe with 


nded \ 
nded { 


kill him—and, as may be supposed, 
this is very often done—the implement will retain the | it 
same unpleasant smell for months. Once known, it 
As much be of the 
I have been on the prairie when | 
ided to 
from the grasshoppers, which 
It is not 
pleasant, at twilight, to have any doubt on this subject 


! 
I 
I ) 


is | h 
always recognizable cannot said 


of the 
opinions have 


sound rattle. 


been div as whether a certain | c¢ 


I 


ominous clicking Fe 


aro 
were there in great numbers, or a rattlesnake. 
i 


It is supposed that these reptiles seldom move or leave | a 


d 


+} 
ur 


their holes after saundewn. But I would warn the reader 
not to depend too much on this, as some snakes are cer 
tainly of irregular habits, and have been known to 


beds within the tents. This was for, 


‘rawl | © 


into tents, aad into ix 


the sake of warmth, 
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tened together, yet so loos« 


ti 


pe 


seems an absolutely ce 
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Very often the reptiles will content themselves with 
that use doth breed habit 


sown men sleep quietly all throu 


coming inside; and so true is it 


in a man, that I have ki rh 


the night when they were perfectly aware that a rattle 


snake was within the walls of their tent. They rolk 


l 
themselves tight in the blanket, knowing that the creature 
would not touch any one if it were not first attacked, and 


that, when the light came, it would go away. 


In one instance a man was bitten at night. He was on 
the prairie, and sleeping near his horse, which was 
The horse br 


away, and the man feeling after the rope in the grass, 


tened by a long rope to'a log or stone. ke 


disturbed a rattlesnake, whi bit him on the back of | 


® 


hand. He was cured in this way: A friend cut, witl 


penknife, the skin round the meture, so as to enlarge 


the wound 


and make it bleed, then he put a small heay 


of gunpowder on the spot, ted no pain attending 


this 


I 


-and the man was cure I would just add here that 


the stranger must not depend on always hearing the rattle 


violently shaken wher 


+k, and then t 


when the snake moves; it is only 


the animal is alarmed, or is it to atta 


warning and the assault lose together for 
vietim to escape. 

ft cribed to need much t« 
t 


ll knuckle-bones, securely 


The rattle has been too often de 


be said about it here; it is known consist of a number 


if bones, looking like sma 


ly that they make a “ clicking 


The S¢ 
and the popular belief is, t 
thar 


tl 


se when shaken. won the tail of the 


ile; it the first joint, wl 


the others, takes two ye 


always of a darker color 


» grow: while afterward the snake has an addition 


oint each year. 
rattlesnake bite in the neigt 
ots 


There was a fatal case of 


xorhood from which I write, where a man had s! s ral 


vit, and he saw it drag itself, th 


1 wounded, into a h 
t i 
ttom 0 

Hie d 


ugt ec; 


| fo , but ! 


I 


1e thrust his hand in to fe uched inst« 


i 


1 rattlesnake. He was bitten the pa 


rist. 
ily fatal case I kn 


if his hand just where it j ie 


he bite in about twelve days—the or w 


nut of about thirty—and he was the only man out of the 


hirty who had surgical advice 


As 


wounds. 


l attend 


They can only rely 


a rule, doctors would rather not snake 


on one remedy, which 


S 


the cases reter 


of fr 


10t ranked as a drug. e fifteen of t 


o fell within the immediate experience one end 


whose pursuits for some years exposed him and his cor 


nions to the attacks of these reptiles; and, although 


ts, where assistanc« ny 


uld 


i1e 


hey were in wild, lonely sy 
obtained, 
ly 


ind, or aid beyond themselves not be 


i. The reme 
it is a specific, 
at 


et, as I have said, none of them ' 
Te 
It 


very case was simply whisky, : 


rt t 


iin nd acts any time 


fter the bite so long as the p As sense to swallow 


ours elapsed before spi 


of one ease of nake bite where tf 


know 


‘ 
< 


ld be procured, y 
atient lived. 

The poison of a snake, by some mysterious potency, 
vuses the blood to coagulate, and, as we may say, putrety 
nd tke sufferer dies. All 
ecause they do not act upo 
A quart of 
bout the quantity usually taken, but 


remedies seem to have failed 
blood; 


f 
a 


n the n0w, whisky 


is 


of 
cure is effected 


es so act. wl isky course 


the 
long as the venom has 
affect the 


directly it is conquered, the patient shows signs « 


irectly the patient gets drunk 


1e of whisky will head, 


ut 
ntoxication, and is rescued. 


mastery, no amount 


‘ 
' 


I remember one very curious case, where a woman war 








With 
habit 
ough 
aitle 
Olled 
ature 


and 
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gathering strawberries, and was crawling along on her 


hands and knees to do so, when she was bitten in the 
lower part of the calf of the leg by a serpent. She saw 
the creature, and recognized it as the large yellow rattle 
enake, common in Iowa, one of the most dreaded of the 
tribe. She was more than half a mile from home, but 
she did not lose her presence of mind. She squeezed the 
puncture with all her force, and was glad to find that a 
greenish drop exuded besides the blood ; then she washed 


tied it on, then walked home. A quart of whiskey was 
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|when a tarantula found its way in. 


it well at the brook, made a sort of plaster of clay, and | bitten by the same spider; one died, the other was scarred 


sent for by her friends, the greater part of which she drank, | 


and she never felt the slightest inconvenience from the 
bite. 

A very strange coincidence in the way of snake-bites 
was that of two brothers, working on different farms, but 
each bitten by a rattlesnake on the same dey. One was 
injured close to his own door; he trod on a snake in the 
grass, and was struck in the ankle, a very dangerous 
place to be wounded, on account of the numerous smal! 
veins there. 

The other brother wae reaping, or rather winding, and 
eaught hold of a snake, which bit him in the wrist. Both 
recovered, having drank very largely of whisky; but in 
their cases was tried in addition the older-fashioned 
“chicken-cure.” In this plan the breast of a chicken is 
cut open about skin deep, the feathers being first plucked 
off; the cut is just deep enough to make blood follow all 


along the incision, and the cut is held against the snake- | 


bite. It is asserted that the chicken-flesh has a power of 
withdrawing the venom, and, although the fowl! droops, it 
seldom dies. Close to the place where these men were 
bitten, a third man suffered; he was making a hedge or 
fence, and trod on a snake; he was bitten in the foot, but 
recovered by the use of whisky. 

Nearly all snake-bites are in the leg or arm, for very 
obvious reasons; horses or cattle are generally bitten in 
the jaw, as they disturb the reptiles by their feeding. A 
horse, mule or ox generally dies in one, two or three days. 
The Indians dread the serpents very much, on account of 
their so often losing their horses by them. 

When we speak of dreading venomous refitiles, we 
should explain that, horrible and loathsome as the rattle 
enake is, and though, on the whole, he is, of course, more 
feared than any other creature in America, yet on the 
Western frontier he is not dreaded so much as the taran 
tula spider, This is an enemy against whom none can 
guard, and for whose bite no remedy has been found. Such 
alarm do they inspire, that I have known a large party of 
men, who had “camped out” all through a snake country 
and through the midst of hostile Indians, driven from a 
desirable position by discovering that tarantulas infested 
the spot. 

The tarantula spider commonly grows to the size of half 
a large walnut, being thick and rounded something like 
the half-shell, and has eight long legs, two at each corner. 
It is covered with long hair, and is, indeed, as ugly and 
disgusting a reptile, or insect, or whatever it is, as can 


easily be seen. The people who dwell where these spiders | 


most abound, declare most stoutly that they attain a size | 


f aman; but I think this is a 


equal to the clenched fist « 
great exaggeration; at any rate, I have never seen any 
approach this size. 

I do not know if there are several varieties of the 
tarantula, but some are said to haunt the marshy bordert 
of streams, while others are found in dry, rocky places. 
Last ‘simmer ‘a woman was bitten near this district by 
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ne justabove herankle. The poison acted quite as quickly 
is serpent-poison, and she was taken to the nearest town 
for surgical advice. I have not heard whether she lived 
wr died; but her leg was all one uniform size from the 
instep to above the knee—I should think eighteen or 
twenty inches round—and shockingly discolored and in 
flamed. 

I knew one of two men who were sleeping in a tent 
They were both 


for life. The tarantula is more dangerous than other 
venomous creatures because a light attracts it, and it will 
always crawl into a tent, if possible, where a light is 
burning. They inflict the wounds with their mouths, and 
not with nippers or claws. 


MILAN—THE DUOMO. 


BY Cc. 


in Italy, is one of the most beautiful in the world. 
It is situated in a beautiful and fertile plain, be- 
the rivers Ticino and Adda. It is surrounded bv 


\ iste the largest city in Lombardy, and the third 
~ 


tween 
a wall, and entered by eleven gates; the circumference of 
the city is twelve miles, and a covered promenade extends 
1round it, which, in rainy weather, renders travelling 
easy and pleasant.: 

Milan stands between the gorgeous palaces of nature 
on the north, and the temples of art and luxury on the 
south, and can be spoken of for its regal magnificence and 
for its commanding prospects. Its houses are mostly 
handsome, and it has some elegant mansions, that would 
be ornaments to any city. There are many schools of an 
excellent reputation, and of a high order, with large 
libraries and picture galleries. One library contains one 
hundred thousand volumes. There are a large number «of 
publie edifices in Milan, which adorn the city, and render 
it famous. The great Cathedral (the Duomo) was con 
menced in 1387, and is not yet finished. It stands in the 
entre of the city, and is a vast and magnificent struct 
It is four hundred feet long, three hundred feet wide, an: 
three hundred and fifty-five feet high to the top of the 
dome, above which an elegant tower or spire rises, in the 








shape of an obelisk. 

This wonderful Duomo has been likened to a river of 
marble shot in the air to a height of five hundred feet. 
ind suddenly petrified while falling. It has more than a 

undred beautiful spires, which appear like a forest of 
marble. Fifty pillars, very large and high, support the 
irches. Fifteen thousand points rise from the roofs—it 
has many—on the last roof is the Botanic Garden, the 
buds, flowers and fruit all are marble. An edifice as 


large as Grace Church, in New York, is on its top. Ten 
mem all the time at work on the scaffolds outside, 
clea and repairing; it takes them just twelve years 
to ete the circuit. It has cost thirty hundred mi 


lions of francs. 
Dunellen, New Jersey. 





Maw is subject to innumerable afflictions and sorrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and vet, as if nature 
had not sown evils enough in life, we are continually 
iggravating our common calamities by cruel treatment of 
each other. Every man’s natural weight of ‘affliction is 
frequently made more unhappy by the. envy, ‘malice 
treachery or injustice of his neighbor. 
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THE DREAM OF AN HOUR, 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


"TWAS night, 
When last we stood beneath the sky, 


And watched the water gliding by. 
Even yet as I that evening hour recall, 


I see the moonbeams quiver 
And dance upon the river, 
And flood us with their silvery light, 
And dwell! on rocky height, 
And chase the shadows to the darkling wall 
And when again. in memory, he presses 


My hard in his, and words I hear him speak, 
Again the wind is toying with my tresses 
And fanning my hot cheek ; 
And the river, in a low, sweet monotone, 
Beats on the shore with music all its own. 


Yes, I was full of happiness that night! 





S 


There seemed no further joy my spirit wanted ; 
Ah, ne’er before was moon so full and bright— 
The very air enchanted ! 
But though my heart was glad, 


Yet felt I sad ! 
A fear of days to come my memory haunted. 





<aeatiins 
We lingered long ere came the parting hour; 
Ah, why do parting hours come all too soon? 
Soft words were suid, 
And sacred promises were made, 
Our only witness was the silent moon 
(The changeful moon! Ah me! | knew its power !) 
But still the waters rippled on. 
And as | stood alone— 
My lover gone, his kisses on my brow— 
Then did my life too blissful seem 
To be more than a dream! 
las, I know that 1 was dreaming, now! 


Then came the morrow with its fill of duty; 
And pressing on came many sorrows more; 
There slipped from out my life its love and beauty; 
At last I was awake—my dream was o'er! 
That traitor tongue to others falsely speaks, 
As on that night it falsely spoke to me; 
And shall I sorrow till my sad heart breaks? 
No, no! 


So radiant! 


Yet ne’er again can evening be 
Ne’er again can ripples flow 

With such swect cadence as they come and go! 

Life had one hour of happiness, nor yet 

Shall memory be marred by one regret. 


My dream is past! 
I might have known it was too sweet to last! 


BRIDES OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


this title 


it di 


Under London Society is giving sketches of 


English brides fferent periods of the nationa! | 


istory 


We copy two of these sketches, which will be read with | 


nterest.] 
THE ANGLO-SAXON BRIDE, 


J HEN the Anglo 
triarchal 


A.D. 895. 
Saxons settled in Britain, 
full rl 
was absolute masterin his own family ; 
When 
Augustine landed in the island the maiden was a simple 
ol 


the pa 


system was in force. e father 


} 
he s 


his daughter in marriage, his son in slavery. St. 
article of property, her price fixed at so many head 
eattle. 

The primitive mode of procuring a wife was this. 
When a youth had fixed his choice upon a maiden, he 
went with a band of friends and carried her off, probably 
fol 


lowed 
ud between the families ensued, and 


with her own secret connivance. The relations 

in hot pursuit, a fe 

was only appeased by the lover agreeing to pay the value 
f tl 


or security for his perform 


fixed upon by the father for retaining possession the 


7 ss “ ,” 
maiden, he giving « * wed, 


ance of the cortract—hence the word This 


fans 


‘ustom of stealing the bride is as ancient as the * 


and is still kept up in Brittany, where it forms one of the 

coremonies of the marriage festivities. 
The bargain made, the amount of the “ 

} 


’ 
eu 


morning gift” 


sett upon, the contracting parties took each other by 


the 
ring was placed on the first finger of the left hand; and 


the hand and proclaimed themselves man and wife; 
the father, having received the purchase-money, delivered 
his daughter over to her husband, as the ancient laws 


aay: 


“{f aman buy a maiden 
With cattle, let the bargain stand, 
If it be withovt guile; 
but if there be deceit, 
Let him bring her home again, 
And let the man give him back his money.” 
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| The transfer of authority was made by a symbolical 
| gift ; the father delivered the bride's shoe to the bride 
groom, and the latter touched her over the head with it— 
| a ceremony which took its origin in thé custom of placing 
| the foot on the neck of a slave, and was typical of the 
wife’s subjection to her husband—a ceremony still pre- 
| served in the popular custom of * throwing the shoe.’ 
The day after the wedding the bridegroom gave the 
| ‘morning ” gift—supposed to be voluntary, but accord- 


| ing to the value stipulated. It was general among the 


Teuton race, and often estates of some value were thus 


bestowed. When Athelstan’s sister Eadgirth married the 
Emperor Otho, his morning gift was the city of Magde- 
burg. 

Of the bridal attire we have yet to allude; whether it 
differed from the usual costume we are unable to say. 
The garments worn by the Anglo-Saxon women were tew 

}and simple. An under-garment, sometimes of linen, sume 
times of various colors, reached nearly to the ground, so 
}as to cover the greater part of the feet; the sleeves, de- 
scending to the wrists, were arranged in small rolls or 
| wrinkles as high as the elbows. The exterior garment 


fal 
_ 


gunna or gown—was a long robe with loose sleeves, cu: 
| fined with a girdle adorned with embroidery, fer which 
the Anglo-Saxon ladies were so famed. 
[he mantle, an essential part of the dress, hung down 
before and behind, except when locped up by the raised 


j}arms. No change for three centuries took place in its 


form or in the manner of wearing it. 
| 


Sut the most indispensable part of dr+s3 appropriated 
to the Anglo-Saxon women was the kerchief, by the No: 
if 


Its breadth was sufficient to reach from the top of 


mans called couvrechef, or head-dress always worn out 
loors. 
' the forehead to the shoulders, and covered the head com- 


, 80 that no part of the hair could be seen. It was 
lly wrapped round the neck so as entirely to cover 
fl 


the shoulders, and must have 


the chest, one end of it being sometimes left loose, flowing 


le or the other of 


ute 


n one §1 
it 


green, blue or 


been « gre It was worn of various co 


egance. 
red. 
Although the kerchief compietely concea.ea the hai 
yett 
luxuriantly, probably twisted and curled with irons. | 
that af the 
down 


fess 


sis was carefully cherished and allowed to grow mos 


men, whose flowing golden hair often hun 
Edward the Con 
lo that Bishop 
gainst the { in the 

but finding his 


on either side of the shoulders, 


s recorded to have worn his so long 


Wulfstan preached.a sermon a ishion 


1 


king's presence; words unheeded, when 


iny of the nobles bent down before him to receive his 

| blessing he cut off a lock of his hair with a sharp knife he 
kept in his pocket for the purpose, enjoining him, under 
dreadful judgments, to sever the rest himself. 

The Anglo-Saxons were celebrated throughout Europe 
for their jewelry, their gold filagree ornaments. Rings 
and bracelets were not abundant, for they eared more for 
the decoration of their necks. 
colors, blue, yellow, red and white beads of vitreous coat 

| ing; a single lump of amber drilled and worn round the 


| neck as a preservative against witcheraft; filagree gold 


Necklaces of variegated 


fibulw, set with garnets, enamels or glass paste, were their 
| chief jewels, and an ornament dependent from the waist, 
| a kind of chAtelaine, held the keys of the chest, cupboard 
| and store, a knife, scissors, toothpick, bodkin, needles, 
| tweezers and other necessaries for needlework 
| toilet. 


| The Anglo-Saxon tenement consisted of an oute: wail 
| or earth-work inclosing the yard or court; the chief room 


or the 








i 
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was the hall; here the family dined, and many slept. 
Little rooms were set apart for the ladies outside, de- | 
tached from the building; the “bur,” or “bower,” as it | 
was termed, the walls hung with tapestry of their own 
workmanship; for the Anglo-Saxon ladies were much | 
skilled in works of the needle. Here they worked and | 
taught their children. Alfred’s lessons were the teaching | 
of his mother, Osburga. And most rigidly did they bring | 
up their children and servants, enforcing obedience even 
to the administering of corporal punishment. King 
Ethelred’s mother was, on one occasion, so incensed | 
against the boy, that, the birch not being at hand, she 
beat him with candles, which caused him so to dread them 
all his life that he would never allow one to be lighted in 
his presence. In the discharge of her household occupa- | 
tions, the care of her children, needlework, and the culti- | 
vation of her garden and flowers, the Anglo-Saxon wife | 
passed her time peacefully and happily in the quiet dis- 
charge of her several duties in the station of life to which 
it had pleased Providence to call her. 
THE NORMAN BRIDE. a.p. 1106. 


fPXHE Anglo-Norman period was an age of transition: 
the Conquest brought with it a total change in social | 





manners and sentiments. The position of women was 
improved. The Norman bride was not, like her Anglo 
Saxon sister, the slave, the property by purchase of her | 
husband. She was a free woman, probably an heiress, | 
earrying for her dower rich domains, castles and vass 
and in her lofty and erect bearing showed full conscious- 
ness of her independence and self-confidence. When two 
parties desired to be married they were asked three times 
in church, as our publishing of banns, unless a dispensa 
tion had been previously procured, which was a new step 
on the part of the Church to secure its interference in 
matters concerning marriages. 

French dress had varied little from Anglo-Saxon times; 
‘but the names of the garments had been changed. The 
~“«ounna,” now become a “ robe,” had the body made close 
tto fit the figure and form the “surcoat.” The sleeves, of 
extravagant proportions, hung pendent from the arms, 
and were tied in knots to prevent their trailing on the 
ground and being trodden upon. he form of+them | 
exactly resembled the well-known “manneeh” of the | 
Rastings arms. 

‘The high-born Norman maiden wore her hair long and 
flewing until a certain age, when she was allowed to plait 
it ‘in ‘two tails, or to bind it with ribbons, much in the 
style of a pigtail. On her wedding-day she unplaited it, 
and let it hang loosely scattered over her shoulders, as 
indicating her n birth; but after her marriage she 
ent it off, to show accepted the condition of bondage 
to her husband. But as civilization advanced, the sacri- 
fice of the hair was dispensed with; only brides were re 
quired, after the marriage ceremony, to bind it in folds 
round the head. 

In jewelry and rich materials for dress, luxury in- 
ereased. Silk stuffs, called cendal, siglaton, samit, vel- 
vet, ete., were used considerably, some home-wronght, 
others from the Levant and Sicily, and some from Chinese 
looms, tasty, cauze-like stuffs, “resembling in color the 
flowers of the meadow, and rivalling in fineness the work | 
of the spiders.” Of these showy textures, the knight | 
wore over his armor a long, sleeveless gown, slit up 
almost to the waist on both sides. In the twelfth century | 
cotton had been introduced, and Mosul had gained her 


process of making clothing was entirely in the hands of 


reputation for her textures of cloudlike thinness, which 
derive their name of muslin from this Asiatie city. 

That the Norman bride should hold quite a new pos 
tion may be inferred from the state of society in this ay: 
of chivalry. Her countrymen had become distinguished 
throughout all Europe for their military skill, their love 
of literature, the splendor of their attire and their courte 
bearing —courtesy meaning the manners of the court 
that is, of the society within the castle walls, as distiy 
guished from the bourgeoisie, or people of the towns 
Women were then the objects of the knight’s idolat 
she armed her lover for the fight, and sometimes led } 
palfrey to the field by the bridle. She attached her 
to his arm or his helmet, and by her encouragement mac: 
the coward bold. The knight looked upon woman as | 
patron, and himself as bound to risk his life in he 


| defence. 


Hawking was one of the favorite accomplishments 
the Norman lady. Mounted on her richly-caparisoned 
steed, she would go forth in pursuit of the game, her 
hawk or merlin on her wrist 

In the castle, surrounded by her tirewomen, she would 
work at tapestry, and while she listened to the reading of 
tales of chivalry, would reproduce them with the need! 
to drape the bare walls of the castle. The harp, t} 
dance, chess and the garden were the other amusement: 


| of the day. 


But the Norman lady had a higher and more important 
vocation; she had the full contro! and management of th: 
family, and the providing for their wants. The wh 
the women of the castle. She had her band of attendants 
or “chambriéres,” who carded and combed the wool, beat 
the flax and washed the garments. They sheared thx 
sheep with their own hands, | i the distaff and need!« 
and oceupied themselves in weaving and spinning thread 
This last occupation was entire! nfined to unmarried 
women, and discontinued on their marriage; hence the 
designation of “ spinster.” 

The lady chftelaine was also physician and surgeon to 
the castle and all around. She dressed the wounds and 
administered simples carefully collected and compounded 
by herself and her attendants 

Such was the Norman bride and matron. 

ENTRAL ASTIA.—Among the many extraordinary 
C achievements of the last few years none is more r 
markable than the opening up of Central Asia. Ter 
years ago it was a region wholly isolated from the 
general life of the world. Its geography was a matter 
speculation, and our whole knowledge of it was derive 
from one or two enterprising travellers who had traverse 
it at the imminent hazard of their lives. It now lies 
open to the world. The Ru ins have penetrated to the 
borders of Persia and Afghanistan in the south, and 
those of the Chinese Empire on tho east; and boetl 
Russia and England are in communication with the 
Western Provinces of China. We are in intimate rela 
tions with the sovereign of Afghanistan. China has 
abandoned the pretensions which kept all foreigners at a 
distanee, and during the past year the sovereign of 
Persia has been an honored guest at every European 


court. 


Tne Christian does not serye God for happiness, but 
God, by a sublime necessity, has attached happiness to 


His service. 
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AMBERGRIS. 


BY J. B. D. 


F the few fragrant substances furnished by the ani- 
mal kingdom, ainbergris is one of the most remark- 
able. It is found floating in the sea, or deposited 

on the beach, in lumps varying from a few ounces to fif- 

teen, twenty, and even u hundred pounds. Masses 
still greater weight have Ween met with. The Oriental 

Society of Amsterdam is happy in the possession of a 

piece weighing one hundred and eighty-two pounds, and 

valued at some 550,000. 

Ambergris is most abundantly found in the Japanese 
the coasts of Coro- 

Neither 


(Atlantic, being frequently met with on 


waters, at the Molucca Isles, and on 
mandel, Southern India, Madagascar and Africa. 
is it rare in the 


the coast of Brazil, and occasionally around the island of 
Jamaica, and along the shores of Florida and the Caroli 
nas; still less frequently on the European coasts. 

The search for ambergris forms the chief occupation af 
The harvest 
Cer- 


They 


acy, and are ever on the 


the inhabitants of many maritime districts. 
st nt 


render ¢ 


is usually the most abundant after viol storms. 


tain s¢a-birds sod service in the search. 


seem to regard it as a great de! 
watch for it, circling in immense flocks, and with shrill 
clamor over the spot where they perceive it floating upon 
the waves. The fishermen have only to follow the birds 
in their little coasters, to reap a rich harvest, scoopi 


the ambergris in nets especially adapted to that purpose. 


sping uy 


By the nations of antiquity, ambergris was held in high 
esteem as The 
Greeks and Romans, however, frequently confounded it 
with amber. In the writings of the Arabian physicians 
of the tenth and following centuries, the virtues of am- 
bergris are often referred to and highly extolled. They 
seem to have considered it a specific remedy ip rheumatic 
and gouty conditions, and in affections of the kidneys 
The belief in its efficaey yet lingers in the 


an active remedy in many diseases, 


and bladder. 
Orient, where it forms the chief ingredient in a very pop- 
In Egypt it is valued 


” 


ular so-called “ Elixir of Life. 
principally for its supposed virtues as an exciter of love. 

In the western countries of Europe, it does not appear 
at any time to have been deemed of extraordinary im- 
portance as a remedial agent. Nevertheless, we find in 
an old edition of the Paris dispensatory a prescription 
for a tinctura regia, or “ royal tincture,” in which amber- 
gris is the main ingredient. To-day, however, it is used 
only in the preparation of certain cosmetics and for fu- 
migatory purposes. 

The origin and nature of ambergris were long wrapped 
in mystery, and gave rise to many absurd and ridiculous 
speculations. At least they appear so now to us, who 
know so much more than our great-grandfathers. 
set of philosophers regarded it as a sort of balsam which 
grew upon rocks by the seaside, and, when ripe, fell into 
the sea. Another coterie of savants thought that it was 
the desiccated saliva of A 
doctor considered it a kind of fragrant guano, the pro- 
duct of birds which had fed on aromatic herbs; but as to 
the birds themselves, and the sweet herbs upon which 
they fed, he could give us no information. Another eru 


One 


the seal. learned Spanish 


dite gentleman announced the important discovery that 
ambergris was a mixture of wax and honey, which being 
first cooked, by the sun, was afterwards distilled and re- 
fined by the agitation of the waves and the influence of 
the spirit of salt. Seores of similar hypotheses by the 
great luminaries of their time might be adduced; but, 


of | 


suffice it to say that ambergris was in turn regarded as 
| coneentrated sea-foam, bitumen, resin, gum from trees on 
the seaside, as a kind of camphire, a native sulphur, a 
product of a peculiar species of bees, and as the excre- 
ment of 

Singularly enough, this last hypothesis was an approach 
end 


the crocodile. 


toward the truth—for, after considerable wrangling 


much conflicting evidence, it has finally been established 
that 
the crocodile, but from the sperm whale or cachalot (7/, 


gris is an excrementitious product, not from 


an ber 
balls of various si 
Whether it 
normal or an accidental morbid product, opinions are stil! 
The latter hypothesis seems to be 


It forms in 
in the digestive canal of this animal. 


acter macroe ephalus . 


rreatly divided. 
tained by the fact that ambergris is found in very uneq 
juantities in the intestines of the whale, and somet 
at all. also, that it oceurs 


in the excum, or blind intestine, and never in other pa 


not It has been observed, 


the digestive canal. 


ol 


sperm whale, it is well known, feeds on small 


I 
and mollusks, but especially on various species of cep! 
is, } 
the « 


h swarm in incredible numbers in the wa 


Many of these animals, it has been 


om wh! 
ol 


covered, exhale a more or less intense musk-like odo 


} 


even long after life is extinct. Asa further proof of the 
th to ut 
between the cephalopods and ambergris, may be adduced 


ested fragments of cuttlefish, especially 


whi this circumstance seems indi 


connection, . 
the fact that undig 
portions of the horny beak, are frequently found in am- 
bergris, forming a sort of nucleus for the mass. 

Thus, it woul 
doubt as to the origin of this highly-prized perfume. 


\+ 
t 


1 appear, there can no longer be any 
It 
is the result of the sperm whale’s greediness, of a fit of 
indigestion occasioned by his bolting some gigantic ce 
phalopod as many people do raw oysters, or of a disease 
brought on by long excesses of this sort, as a punishment 
for his gastronomic sins. 

Freshly taken from the whale, ambergris is 
hardens by exposure to the air. It isa fatty, wax-like 
As is indicated by it» 


soft, but 


substance, lighter than water. 
| name, ambergris, or gray amber, it is generally of an 
ashy-gray color, though frequently yellow, dark-brown. 
It is also striped and spotted. 

It is often covered with a 


blackish, and even black. 

| gray with black or yellow. 
| white efflorescence, which forms on the surface, and even 
extends to some depth into the interior. In commerce, it 
| is distinguished as white, gray, brown and black amber 
gris. Of these, the gray isthe highest prized. A brigh 
yellow, very sweetly-smelling sort has lately been broug! 
} into the market from Brazil, under tte name of a 
The white ambergris is said to be due to the 
| love that foxes have for this perfume. They visit th 
sea-coast in search of it and devour it greedily. It 
passes through them however, apparently unchanged ex 
This white ambergris, or fox amber, as 


bruto. 


cept in color. 
is called by the country people, is found at some 
from the sea, in the province of Aquitaine, in Fran 
Though it has travelled through 
of it still 
odor. 

This odor is one quite peculiar, and not easy to be 
It is faintly aromatic, and reminds one 
in some degree of It 
rendered more agreeable by mixture with other perfumes. 
On this account ambergris is seldom used by itself, the 


distance 


the digestive systems 


two different mammals, retains its delicate 


counterfeited, 


fine tobacco. is enhanced and 


alcoholie extract being generally mixed with etherial oil 
The odor is extremely enduring, almost equalling musk 
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in this respect. In manufactured perfumes, the odor of|in many ways, not only by our éwn people, but als 
ambergris remains long after all other fragrant essences | the countries where it is gathered. It is mixed w 
have evaporated; and yet, perhaps, only a few drops of | flour and rice-hulls, and, indeed, there is said to be 
the alcoholic tincture may have been used. preparation of wax, storax, benzoin, and other similar 
A very popular Parisian perfume, known as the Ex-| substances, with barely a trace of ambergris, which js 
tract of Ambergris, or Extrait d’ Ambre, is thus prepared: | sold in the market as the genuine article. The f; 
One-half pint essence of roses, one pint tinc.ure of am-| may easily be detected by chemical means. The true 
bergris, half pint essence of musk and two ounces ex-| bergris is, for example, much more easily dissoly: 
tract of vanilla. ether than in alcohol, and in hot more readily thar 
The chief elements of ambergris are a peculiar, un- | cold alcohol. 
saponaceous fat, resembling gall-fat (85 per cent.), and a The chemical constitution of ambergris has n 
volatile oil (13 per cent.), to which the fragrance is confined. | been ascertained with that certainty which would enable 


Qn account of its high price, ambergris is adulterated | us to prepare it artificially. 


he omen of all Dutions. 


THE WOMEN OF SOUTH AMERICA—THE | with impunity, even in the interests of merey and 
WESTERN COAST. | humanity. 


We find South America what it is to-day becduse 
| this mixing and blending of races under Spanish rule 
HERE has been one essential difference in the policies | The original Indian st K is still preserved, and s} va 


pursued by England and by Spain in their subjuga-| remarkable vigor compared with Indian tribes 

tion of new untries. The English government | North America. Pure Spanish blood is found there a 
has always st n t —— * : and so, too, are pert 
conquer, and havin ; entatives of t 
conquered, its n t fi tro race. But this 
step has been is the exee pti 
minate. Perhaps t / ‘ : ; rat an the ru 
has not been the prede as! E e three races are 
termined policy of tl / é = united and blended ti 
nation; but wherever LE ; ’ from their combinati 

L 
1 


English coloni have 4 ¢ Wy is produced a var 
k, improved in s 


settled, the w 
has surely succt l te f SS instances, but in m 
the stronger, until / \ of them, it is admitt« 
last ithas met its doom, i ‘ SS adding to the or 

We have seen this 1 " fauits of one race 
the case of the settle- | ff s ' : the vices of the other 
ment of America. Th ‘ \ Peru, which was 
Indians, pushed furthe ~ YY ne time the most flor 
and further west by the Z By ng of the Spanish 
aggressive whit en, ‘ . lependencies in South 
are now found hy i : : America, may probably 
our western border oie . } taken as a fair sun 
with their fate unmis- “ iN f the whole west 
takably pronounced. A | Ww > SOE roast. here we find 
few generations and At) ‘ =. an admixture of races 
they will be a race of | SSR V to every conceivable 
the past. In Australia SS] . degree. But, strange 


the same thing is being ‘ q — to say, this assimilatior 


repeated, In New Zea- 7 “Ay HY ’ : of blood has failed to 

nd the natives SS y \W, * Oa ' result in assimilation of 
and then make a bloody | SS . \ \ . iY interest. The pure 
protest against th ; : » types of the Indian race 


tence written again INDIAN WOMAN OF OCCOBAMBA whieh still remain, 
them, but the Maori will cherish a bitter and im 
yield his land inch by inch to the Anglo-Saxon, until the | placable hatred, not only against Spain as the humiliator 
grave will be the only place left for him, of their nation, but against all the Spanish people who 

Spain, on the other thand, having conquered, seeks to | dwell amongst them. They still secretly look forward to 
proselyte the subdued race, and then to affiliate it with | a renewal of their old pomp and splendor under the rule 
the Spanish race. This seems the more humane policy of | of one of the descendants of the Incas, and in their 
the two; yet, when one comes to consider results, one is | hearts, plot treason against the existing government. As 
led. to doubt whether. natural. laws can be transgressed | late as 1781, there was an insurrection of the Indians of 





THE WOMEN OF 





Peru marked by the utmost atrocities. They captured | 
the city of Sorrato, where many people had taken refuge, 
and of the twenty thousand prisoners they there secured, 
they preserved only eighty-seven—priests and monks— 
alive. Scarcely more than thirty years ago it was dis 
covered that the Indians were storing up arms in antici 


ALL NATIONS. 


They adopted the profession of faith—that is they learned 
to make the sign of the cross, and to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer; and their descendants have remained steadfast 
Catholics. But they have engrafted upon Christianity the 
superstitions of their earlier faith ; and these superstitions 
have been accepted by the Catholics of all races, living 


PERUVIAN BELLE. 


pation of another revolt. The Indians and whites are 
unquestionably two distinct people, and no attempt at 
political or social unity can ever make them one in heart 
and intent. 

The efforts of the Jesuit missionaries to convert the 
aborigines to Christianity have had a curious success. 


there. So that Peru is now celebrated for miracle-work- 
ing images, smile-provoking relics, devout sinners, and a 
lecree of superstitious bigotry, for which, if we wish to 
find the same in Europe, we must go back to the dark 
ages, 


| We find, in fact, in South America a literal compromise 
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of civilization with barbarism, just as we find there a | cient in respect and love for the aged. It is only carry 


blending of the different races. | ing out to its ultimatum that mock chivalry which we 
The men are represented as indolent and vicious. The | sometimes see displayed even in our own country, where 
life and energy of the sea-porttowns are given them by | the young and the pretty tind an adulating crowd ready 
the foreigners who have settled in them, and who make to do them homage and anticipate their wants, while the 
themselves prominent in the trade and commerce of the | older and plainer are left to stand in crowded assemblies 
country. They are, moreover, unattractive in appearance, | and pick up their own handkerchiefs. 
and jealous in divposition, and of a low order of intellect. The women of the higher classes during their brief 
Having thus described the men, the nature and condition | reign as beauties, live id/e, luxurious lives ; dividing their 
of the women will be readily inferred. Still the person | days between lounging in their hammocks, smoking ; 
who would guess at their characteristics might not quite | gars, eating sweetmeats and confectionery, téying with 
sueceed, after all, in gaining an accurate idea of them. | their guitars, admiring their jewels or their beautiful 
All travellers unite in describing the women of Peru as | feet, and turning over the leaves of handsomely-illus 
among the most beautiful and attractive in the world; | trated books, After dinner, they receive visitors, sit on 


infinitely surpassing _ ee 2 ese . the latticed portico of 


the men in these re 
spects, while they are 


no less their intellect 
For glances with the pass 


ers-by, don the « 

y manto and sali) 
the mem in this last forth to walk, or pay 
And so con ; visits, or to attend a 


the upper story of 
their dwellings, and 
watch and exchange 


ual superiors. 
once we find the wi 


men towering above 


respect. 
theatre or bull-fight. 


Then they atten 
ehurch with great 


scious are these w 

men of the persor 

ard mental deficien 
cies of their male regularity and fre 
companions, that they quency. When they 
grow old and lose 
their beauty, they re- 


sign their belleship 


are ready to acknow- 
ledge the superior 
advantages of the 
foreigners who come SS ‘ie : ; and become devotees 
It is aN | ¥ - = Then the church is 
: all that is left for 
them, and they throw 
themselves into it 
with all the ardor of 


among them. 
said that an intelli- 
gent foreigner of ay- 
erage personal ad- 
vantages and fair 
social standing, can Se i / \ their natures. 

diffi- | Sap a WY it a By! Sa xy The street costume 


marry without 
of the Peruvian lady 


culty into the highest 
Peruvian fami j 
The admiration 


is considered exceed 
ingly graceful and at 
tractive. It is de- 
rived from that of the 
Moors. This costume 
is called the saya y 
manto, taking its 


these ladies for st 
gers naturally p 
vokes the disgust an 
jealousy of the Peru 
vian gentlemen; 
while, strange to say, name from its two 
it does not excite principal parts. The 
them to emulation of | saya is a petticoat, 


their attractions and “ i ‘ ‘ usually of black or 


virtues. So long as RIDING COSTUME OF PERUVIAN LADY. dark silk. The man- 
they can lounge in — - ——————____——-—— — to is a veil of black 
illeness and smoke their eigars, there seems to them | silk joining the saya at the back. This is brought up over 
nothing in the world really worth striving for. the shoulders and head, and is sometimes worn so as to 

The women of Peru are noted for their beautiful teeth, | conceal the face all but one eye. Dressed in this cos 
magnificent eyes, small feet and lithe, willowy forms, and | tume a lady is in complete dixguise, and her own hus- 
are petted and indulged while their youth and beauty | band cannot recognize her upon the street. Hidden by 
Jast. When that is gone they are only “old women,” | the mask of the manto, a lady may speak to whom she 
r, and the Limanian 





and of no earthly account except to intrigue for their | chooses, or any one may speak to he 
daughters’ social success, and to make their husbands proprieties are not violated. But no man dare touch a 
comfortable. Limena’s manto, even though he suspect the fair wearer 
Nothing will astonish these people more than to see a/|to be his wife. The disguise is sacred, and any one who 
stranger rise to give an old lady a seat. Perhaps some | attempted to penetrate it would suffer severely from the 
young beauty present will deprecatingly exclaim, “Don’t | resentment of the crowd. 
put yourself out on her account; she is only my mother.” | In their ordinary dress, the creole ladies of Lima and 
Not that I can believe that these people are really defi-| Peru followed European fashions. The Indians and 
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mixed races have various costumes of their own. The | the circumstances. Every grade of color represents a dis- 
direct descendants of the ancient Peruvians are a striking | tinct social caste, and we ure told that there are “ five- 
race. Their complexion approaches the color of copper | score distinct and leading mixtures known, recognized 
with a pale tinge of gold. The women are fond of gay 
und somewhat eccentric dress. A traveller thus describes 
their costume: “A balloon-like garment of white muslin 
or gaudy calico, a Guayaquil hat with high crown and 
immense brim, decorated with huge bows of ribbon on | parentage, and among the mestizos, half castes of white 


and socially acted upon by this mixed and heterogeneous 
population.” The greater the degree of white blood, the 


mere impressive the airs of superiority they assume. 


Among the mulattos, half castes of white and negro 


the “company side” of the head; their abundant hair |and Indian parentage, many of the women are rarely 
carefully divided, and pouring down their backs in sable | beautiful, the mestizos especially so, often possessing a 
cvseades; and, foremost and above all, a well-fitting | brilliantly fair complexion, magnificent hair, wonderfully 
stoeking and shoe on a foot unimpeachably small, form | dark and liquid eyes, and lithe and graceful figures. 

their favorite costume. These cholitas are admirabie The zambos, the children of Indian and negro pro- 


horsewomen, usually genitors, are both physi- 





riding astride, cavalier eally and morally ugly, 
fashion, and wearing | 


the formidable Peruvian 


inheriting the evil traits 
of both races. 

The full-blooded ne- 
gro women, who are not 


spur.” 
It is the usual custom 


of the Peruvian ladies at all uncommon in 
to ride astride, and their Peru, are exceedingly 
riding costume is repre fond of ornament in 


dress. They wear short, 
full skirts, and glitter 


in huge rings, ear-rings, 


sented as unbecoming 
as their saya y manto, 
are beautiful. This 


necklaces and bracelets. 


riding-dress consists of 
a short overskirt ex The women of Peru 


4 


tonous life. 





lead a m 


} 


tending a little below 
the knees, below which 
are full drawers tied 


Their natural intelli 
sing that 








surp: 


elosely around the ankle of the men, they are 





with a frill falling over as in all semi-civi 


the foot. The most un countries, considered as 





tasteful feature of th the inferiors of. their 
equestrian dress is a full husbands and brothers 
eape heavily trimmed | and are at the mercy of 


with fringe and embroi- the caprices of ignorant, 
I g 
dery, and descending indolent, weak-minded, 


below the waist so as | vain and jealous mas- 


+ 


to completely hide the | ters. While their beauty 


figure of the wearer. lasts, that brings them 
Around the neck the 


eape turns back in a 


consideration and even 


indulgence, but when 





broad, wide collar. A that is gone they si 
huge felt hat, both tall | 


and broad, with a plume 





into utter insigni 


re value 





andare of non 
of three great feathers thana piece of worn-out 


sticking up in front, | furniture. It is no won- 


isi sii: tea ’ der that the Limena 


eagerly accepts a hus- 





erowns this costume. 
These ladies are grace- 


ful, daring and skillful | band from among stran- 
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horsewomen. Every | a gers, whom she feels 


lady considers an ani- assured will more fully 
mal of some sort to ride—a horse, a donkey or a mule | supply her intellectual wants, and at the same time set a 
as an essential. | higher and truer value upon her. 

In the provinces of Peru the women are slower to adopt The moral status of Peru among all classes and both 
European fashions of dress, and cling longer to past | sexes is very low indeed. In Chili a better state of things 
styles. There will be found in full dress the short skirts, | is found among the women, though little can be said in 
displaying a well-turned ankle and small foot, and a| favor of the men. 
characteristic though not altogether unbecoming coiffure.| As one travels into the interior of Pern, he finds an 

As superlatively beautiful as are the young Limenas, | the mountain ranges many Indian tribes which are living 
when they fade—and they fade early—they lose all their| more or less in a state of savage simplicity. These Indi- 
ans quite equal their white and half-breed neighbors in 


ong 


attractions. They become stout, gross and ugly, and the 
saya y manto, which so well set off their youthful charms, | their inclination to idleness. They build their cottages, 
or rather huts, with mud, and thatch them with grass. 
Around their doors they plant sufficient grain and vege- 





look simply ridiculous upon them. 
The general blending of the races has not produced 
that state of social equality which one would expect under | tables to support their families. Their dress is for the 
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most part a coarse blanket, black with dirt, yet frequently 
Their straight, black hair 
hangs down their shoulders. Their oblique eyes and high 
cheek bones seem tu favor the theory of the original unity 
of the Mong 
caught from 


ornamented with bead-work. 


ian and Indian races. These savages have 


their 


civilized neighbors a love of music, and 
the sound of the guitar and native reed-flute may fre 
q be he 


young women sometimes join in dances which unite the 


ucntly rd among them. The young men and 
characteristics of the Spanish fandango and their own 
outlandish native dances. 

The women among 
beasts of burden ; 
without, while their husbands sit by in lordly idleness. 
A traveller thus 


settlements: “ Upon 


these Indian tribes are literal 


leing all the work, both within and 


deseribes a scene in one of these Indian 
a tray 


latter 


one occasion we came across 


elling party of a Panos Indian and his wife, the 


being shamef uled with a greater we 


dries for conversion into instruments of war. 


ight than a | tie villages. These villages are 


| twenty-five per cent. of the value thus offered to him. A, 


the war continued, and whilst busy workmen were ep 


| gaged night and day at the arsenal in Asuncion, turning 
“> 


LS67, 


furward and offered the free contribution of their pots 


out new guns, in September, the women again came 
pans, boilers, and articles of brass and iron to the fo, m 
About the 
sume time, a deputation of two hundred ladies waited on 
the vice-president—the president, ] opez himself, being 
unable to the the 
with a book in which their 


leave front of ariny—to present him 


names were inscribed, with a 
statement of the amount in jewelry which each fair one 
was willing to offer up for the same purpose as that which 


had been the subject of the first contribution—namely, to 


furnish the sinews of war.” 


On the western side of the lake or Gulf of Maracaibo, 


dwells a tribe of Guajira Indians who live in semi aqua- 


built upon piles driven 





mule’s burden, a ee 
sisting of two 

and heavy pa 

a lot of dead pt 

and a huge ba 

hanzing on her 
from a strap 
round the fore! 
containing fish, fr 
utensils, gigant 
getables, an 
household gods 
the family in g 
Whilst the | 

ture trudged wi 
along in his rea 
husband went 
ting on 

solutely unl 
with his art 

bo, and lo I 
though he were e 


of dk 


to he 
sion 
factotum, 


communicate 
gust, and a re tt vould ass 
Indians, hows , Be 


istthe woman. TI 


ting themselves upon the ground t 
y joined him in laughter at the 


three of them heartily ridiculed 


listen to our guide, on 


idea, and no doubt the 


and absurd sentiments. The 


events, indignantly refused to be re- 


our uncivilized notions 
dusky lady, at 
lieved of ar f he 


f ul, and I verily believe would have 
elf injure 


deemed her {and insulted had we persisted in 
our request.” 

While I am describing the women of South America, I 
rd ti 
the women of Paraguay during the 
“ Hos- 
ly commenced, in May, 1865, when the 


feel bound to rec e almost unexampled display of 
patriotism made by 
recent war in that country. A traveller tells us: 
tilities had ba 


ladies of Asunci 


offer of ail their jewelry, plate and trinkets for the ser- 
vice of their country, and to establish a national currency 


of gold. 


Pasi we YOUNG MESTIZO WOMAN. wah Di 


m, the capital of Paraguay, waited on | 
Field-Marsha! Lopez, for the purpose of making him the 
| mass with great punctuality, dressed in their gay, holiday 


Lopez, in reply, consented to receive only | 


—, down so firmly int 
bottom of the lake, 
that the 


the water has no ef 


action of 


| fect upon them. The 


houses are raised 


“ mall 
APR 


some distance above 
the of the 
water these 


piles, and are buil 


surface 


upon 
i 


with low, slopin 
roofs like so n 
little 


They are connected 


cock -lofts 
together with bridges 
made of narrow 
planks. Each house 
into twe 

front 


is divided 
parts, the 
apartment, which is 
at the 
kitchen 


open en 
serving as 
and reception-room 
the back apartment 
as a sleeping-cham 
ber. 
These houses 


vwched 


the 
of 


which 


from 
means 

skiffs 
sticks 

ined to the dwellings. 


Notehed serve 


The advantage gained in a | imate like Venezuela in 
| 


thus building over t is obvious. The inmates 


receive the full benefit of breezes whether from 
land or sea, which would otherwise be partially lost upon 
them, and escape the clouds of musquitoes which swarin 
upon the shore. 

These people seem semi-civilized. 
modest in their dress and deportment, keep their frail 
much re- 


The women are 


houses clean and in excellent order, and seem 
spected by the men. When strangers visit them, the older 
women are allowed to take lead in conversation, 
while the men and younger women preserve a modest si- 
lence except when spoken to. They have their churches 


in the centre of their villages, and on Sunday they attend 


the 


costumes. 
Going from the northern coast to the southern extrem- 

















ity of South America, we find the peninsula of Pategonia, 
inhabited by a gigantic race of good-natured savages, | 
who wear scanty clothing, live in tents, lead a nomadic | 
life, and subsist by fishing and trapping birds and game. | 
Their manners are rude, and their habits filthy. Char- 
coal is used as a cosmetic by both sexes, and red earth is 
plastered on their body in stripes and figures, to add t ry 
their personal attractions. It is sometimes difficult to see | 
the natural color of their skin, except where the dirt has 


cracked and peeled off. 
Each chief is entitled to three or four wives, but all the | 
rest must be content with one, and ne young man is} 
allowed to marry without the consent of the chief. The 
men engage in the more pleasing and exciting eccupa- 
tions of hunting and fishing, and delegate to their wives, 
after the manner of all savages (and many, too, who d | 
not consider themselves savages), the performance of the 
household and out-of-door drudgery. They erect the | 
tents, provide the fuel and cook the meat. If there are a 
couple of bola stones to grind, Which involves two days of | 
tiresome monotonous labor, the Pategonian husband sits | 
by and watches his wife do it. He sends her out to} 
search for ostrich’s eggs, an undertaking which involves 
fatigue, but neither pleasure nor skill. The Pategonian | 
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wife is a slave, who bears meekly the abuse and often the 
jealous fury of her husband. In brief, her lot is that of 
woman everywhere, when she is regarded as a secondary 
and supplementary act of creation, brought into existence 


| only because it was discovered it was not good for man to 


be alone. 

The Fuegian dwarfs present in many respects a strange 
contrast to.the Pategonian giants. While the former are 
frequently seven feet and sometimes eight feet in height, 
the latter rarely exceed five feet. They are without doubt 
the lowest order of humanity in the known world. They 
wear absolutely no clothing, and Mrs. Agassiz remarked, 


| when she gave the women a few yards of bright calico, 
| she doubted if they would know what to do with it. 


Their huts, the rudest and frailest places of shelter im- 
se, snow and 


aginable, in a climate never free from i 


cutting winds, are inferior to the shelters constructed by 


|}some of the lower orders of animals. Still, as women 


sink among all savage races to the very lowest depths of 
degradation, it is hardly possible that her condition ia 
Terra del Fuego should be any more unendurable than in 
other countries I have already deseribed. What I have 
said of the Pategonian women is equally applicable to the 


Fuegian women. 


he Story-eller, 


SISTER ELIZABETH. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


HE was partly kneeling on the floor in the midst of 
her little scholars, tying a hood on one, a shawl on 
another, dispensing kisses, smiles and “ good-byes ;” 

a woman past the bloom of early youth, with a sensitive, 
refined, lady-like face—“ sweet-looking,” people called 
her, but not beautiful. 

Her dress, of black serge, was a Protestant modification 
ef a Sister of Charity, which, with the broad white collar 
and the cross on her bosom, distinctly marked her as one 
set apart from ordinary life. “Sister Elizabeth” loved 
her vocation ; and its emblems and appurtenances were as 
dear to her as the flag borne aloft in battle, to the soldier, 
who sees in it not a bit of silk or muslin, but a cause and 
a history. 

On this balmy afternoon of early spring, Sister Eliza- 
beth feels particularly bright and happy; perhaps the 
same wondrous influence that sends the sap surging 
through the bare branches is quiekening the blood in her 
veins, and raising that rosy tinge on her usually pale 
cheek. Her kisses are tenderer than ever; and the little 
ones feel the influence of an unspoken blessing as they 
pass out into the freshness and beauty of a day late in 
March. ; 

Nevertheless, they speedily fall to punching each other, 
and utterly ignore the a&surance that their little hands 
were never made to scratch and fight, or something to 
that effect, conducting themselves generally after the | 
manner of childhood when released from a restraining 
eye. 

And while Elizabeth gazes after them with the bricht 
ness still in her face, Ambrose Coldean comes up to the 
little school-house. His proper title is “the Rev. Ambrose 
Coldean ;” and to Elizabeth he is “an anointed priest,” 
® creature to be set on a pedestal, and, after a fashion, 
VOL. xLu.—l7. 


worshipped. This Protestant Sister of Charity has an 
immense capacity for reverence; she identifies the man 
with the office, and places him only a little lower than the 
angels. 

She was radiant now as he entered the door; and 


Ambrose Coldean glanced at her in a sort of surprise at 


something that he had never seen in her face before. He 


was a little selfish, this clergyman, rather cold, and not a 


| particularly close observer. Sister Elizabeth was more of 


a machine to him, in the way of parish work, than a wo- 
man with warm, human feelings, and all sorts of womanly 
weaknesses. For the rest, he was a manly, resolute- 
looking individual, who had no idea of disguising the 
truth, or presenting it in any gilded form. He preached 
stiff church sermons, that were yet full of sweetness and 
Gospel truths, and walked sturdily into the respect and 
confidence of his rough Western parishioners. 

It was a missionary field, with plenty of hard work ; 
and a year ago the clergyman had sent to an institution 
of well-earned repute for “a sensible, devoted woman to 
hold up his hands,” as he expressed it. This Miriam 
soon appeared in the person of “Sister Elizabeth,” who 
was well reported of for good works, and who speedily got 
the parish out of the sort of moral tangle into which it 
had fallen. But all this was done modestly and unob- 


| trusively, or it would not have been done at all; for 


Ambrose Coldean was one of those who suffer not a 
woman to teach except under their own special guid- 
ance. 

This afternoon Mr. Coldean’s face wore a softened ex- 
pression; and there was almost an embarrassment in his 


' manner as he said: “Will you walk with me out of the 


village? I have something to say to you that I scarcely 
know how to begin.” 

Sister Elizabeth bowed assent; and the heart under the 
black serge was beating almost audibly, but only one per- 
son heard it. It must be the spring time, she thought, az 
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she wondered if she were getting romantic and poetical, | and refined surroundings; and I am anxious to make th ¢ 

for the refrain kept running through her mind: little wooden nest in which we shall have to live seem ax 

‘Across the hills, and far away, much like home to her as possible. Perhaps you wit 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, kindly aid me with your more delicate tastes—I believe 
yond the night, across the day, that women are naturally interested in such affairs.” 


rhe happy princess followed him.” Certainly Elizabeth was interested in this affair, and 





He looked very handsome in his manly strength on that | she promised all the aid in her power. 
epring evening; and accommodating his lengthene i When they separated to go their respective ways, 
strides to the shorter steps of his companion, this doughty clergyman felt almost as if he had been making a decla 
champion of the church militant walked on in silence for | ration to Sister Elizabeth; while she felt that another 
awhile. | leaf was turned down in her life to be folded back no more 


“Tam not a man of many words,” said he at length, | forever. 

“and I do not know that I can at all express my appre-| She walked firmly home through the rosy spring sum 

ciation of your influence here. You like your work, do | set to the ugly little settlement with 

you not? I desire to make it as pleasant for you as I | of Thomesonville; entered one of the plainest house: 
can.” where she was the only “ boarder,” and went directly to 


| 
There was a sunset glow on the face that Elizabeth | the bare, unlovely room where her few leisure hours were 


turned partly 
the soft eyes as she murmured: “ You are very kind, Mr. “take a bite,” either then or before bed-time. Tea, or 


toward him, a look of happy expectancy in | spent—refusing summarily her landlady’s invitation te 


Coldean.” | “supper,” rather, in country phraseology, had been over 
“T do not think Iam particularly kind,” he replied, | an hour ago, the great object being to get it out of the way 

with a somewhat constrained laugh; “ but I have some | as early as possible. 

sense of just ind now I will try to come a little more| “ When folks quarrel with their victuals,” said the good 

directly to the point. I believe it would be better for us | Woman, sagely, as she returne her visitor and gossip, 

both if I should marry—indeed, I have been told so, and | “there’s sure to be a screw » somewhere.” 

advised to thi p.” Then the two talked Sis Elizabeth over. as women 
“Tf he should marry.” Elizabeth’s heart stood still; | will; and the visitor announced her ini hat she was 

another moment would tell her whether that richly-| almost a Catholic, and th Mr. Coldean wasn't much 

freighted bark was to go down hopelessly beneath the | better. 

waters, or make the fair havea toward which its prow was “Shouldn’t wonder a mite now if the pope had blessed 

turned. that cross she wears,” ¢ nued Mrs. Gorse, excitedly, 

| 


“T have written,” continued Mr. Coldean, “to a very | “and there’s no knowin’ of things she may be 


lovely girl, whom I met just before I came here, and who | wearin’ underneath her eloth: And your minister, Mrs. 
would be a perfect sunbeam in a place like this. Of| Spelman, is a reg’lar Puss: 


i 
Now Mrs. Gorse hadn't the slightest idea what this 


course, I haye some reason to hope that she will come, or 
I would not have written; and I wish to bespeak your| was, but she had heard the term applied in some such 
kindness for her in advance. She will look up to you as | connection before: and as she was of*the Baptist persua 
an elder sister.” | Sion, while Mrs. Iman professed to be’“ an Episcopal,” 
The’ bark had foundered, and Hlizabeth was bereft | she was fond of giving h« hbor an occasional cut. 
of all. Mrs. Spelman, who was not at all excitable, replied, 
In the face of thie awful truth, she turned to her com- | quite calmly: “I don’t know what ‘a Pussy-ite’ is—but 
panion smiling eyes and lips, and said simply: “I am so| I do know that Mr. Coldean’s a very nice, personable 
much obliged to you for telling me.” man, and Sister Elizabeth's an excellent good woman. 
Then the large white lids drooped over the tears just | I'll never forget how she sat up with my Mary Jane the 
ready to flow, and the mouth took a sadder curve. The | Very first night she ca , 
possible beauty in her face shone out like a star amid The mother's lip quivered with recollections of the 
clouds; and Ambrose Coldean was momentarily surprised | daughter she had lost in } pring-time; and Mrs. 
into poetic thought. Goree replied, with a rough kind of sympathy: “Ob, 
“You look,” said he, “like the Mater Dolorosa, Did | well, Hannah, let by-gones | cones—if we went to 


any one ever tell you so before ?” rakin’ everybody out of their graves, we'd be cryin’ most 


| 
“No one,” was the quiet reply. of the time. Seems to me it would be a natural thing for 
- | . . . . ’ . 
“Then you will have to associate me with that idea | the minister and Sister Eli th to strike up a match 
from henceforth.” he continued. “I really never saw any | they’re about of an age. Have you seen any leanin’ that 


one but yourself » reminded me of that exquisitely | way?” 
spiritual face. But you see what my prospective position | Mrs. Spelman couldn’t say that she had; Sister Eliza 
has done for me already: what would our good, practical beth was as proper behaved a woman as ever she set eyes 
people here say to discover their respected rector paying | on, and Mr. Coldean might be of the same sect, for all the 
compliments to the discreet ‘ Sister Elizabeth ?’” notice of that kind she ever gave him. As to him, you 
Poor Elizabeth! She did not consider the compliment | never knew what he meant to do till he did it. 
overwhelming; she remembered, even then, that the; “ Looks enough sight like a woman,” returned Mrs 
Mother of Sorrows was a woman past her prime—lovely, | Gorse, sharply, referring to the clause about sex, “ with 
indeed, in the dignity of suffering, but far removed from | that Jong coat of his, up to his chin and down to his 
the brightness and beauty of youth. heels !—a dreadful waste of good stuff, in my opinion.” 
She was thinking these thoughts while Mr. Coldean | And with this Parthian arrow she took her departure. 
rhapsodized about his Laura, and became, for him, actually 
enthusiastic. Sister Elizabeth sat in her window, that looked to the 


“She is accustomed,” he said, “to all sorts of beautiful | west, and watched the crimson glory fade out of the sky. 
| 
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She could not exactly tell what it was that had faded out 
of her life; but it seemed suddenly to have become gray 
and leaden. 

After a while, sne saw nothing in the sky, for all her 
intent gaze, but a picture of past years, and hopes and 
feelings which she had thought dead and buried forever. 
The plaintive words of the Hebrew patriarch, “ Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been,” ran like 
a melancholy refrain through al! her retrospection; for it 


was a quiet life, stirred only by the sufferings and deaths | 


of the few she had loved. 
But there had not come to her the crowning love of all— 
it must be a noble, kingly soul whom this quiet Elizabeth 


would willingly call master; and until she came to know 


Ambrose Coldean, life held out to her no possibilities of | 


satisfaction of duty 
rosy flush that 


happiness. Content, perhaps—the 
well performed—but not the ineffable, 
seems to belong to a rarified atmosphere. 


At the mission house of the sisterhood, she had looked 


forward to nothing but work, and was thankful that she | 


at Thomsonville, 
gut the days appeared to brighten, as 


could do it well; 
nothing different. 
they went on; and it was inexpressibly pleasant to find 


that she was really of use to such a man as Mr. Coldean. 


He was almost her beau ideal of a clergyman; strong, 
earnest, indefatigable, and yet with a tender 
dealing with holy things, that came partly from his 
wsthetic sense of fitness, and partly from the rich, well- 
managed voice that fascinated Elizabeth with the spell 
that such a voice almost invariably exercises over finely- 
toned natures. 

The thought sometimes came to the quiet sister, in her 
waking dreams, that it would be a sort of charmed life to 
walk hand in hand with Ambrose Coldean—to be neces- 


reverence in 


sary to him in a thousand ways, and have the care of his | 


comfort and happiness. They could plan and accomplish 
noble things together; and a life of happiness here would 
be tinged with the glory of the coming hereafter. 

It was not the sunset that flushed Elizabeth's face with 
acrimson glow, as she sat and thought of these things; 
and a few scalding tears forced themselves through the 
drooping lids. She could not blame him—it had been all 
her own folly; 
feel that he could not do without her, he only referred to 
practical work. Well, he should have the work as long as 
she lasted; and anything else she could give him. 

The lonely women looked around, with a half-smile, at 


the bare little room—there wus nothing, she thought, that 


would do for a bridal present. Only two articles, indeed, 
thatecould be classed as ornamental; and these appeared, 
to the occupant of the humble apartment, more in the 


light of necessaries. One was an engraving of the Mater 


Dolorosa, eurrounded with a wreath of white lilies on a | 
light blue ground, and simply framed in walnut with a/ 
This had been Elizabeth's one | 


small cross at the top. 
piece of fancy work—her recreation at the mission-house ; 
and she went up to the picture, and gazed long and 
earnestly on the face. It was deubly precious to her now 
because he had said that she looked like it. Was there 


wally any resemblance, she wondered, between that ex- | 
'and-hold up his hands,” 


quisiteby-beautiful face and hers? 
Almost she felt like saying, “Are Maria, ora pro mei!” 

But she did what was far better—knelt down and prayed 

for herself. Perhaps her prayer was incoherent, and 

mingled with sobs and tears; but so was that of the | 

publican. 

The plain walnut cross en the little bracket over her 
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she had expected | 


when he said that he was beginning to | 








| bed was the one other superfluity in the almost cell-like 
}room; and as Sister Elizabeth rose from her knees, her 
| eyes rested on it, as they had done many times before, 
with a feeling of peace and comfort. 

And down-stairs, Mrs. Gorse was calling her what she 
but their meanings were 


| called herself, “a Catholic ;” 
| widely different. 

Mr. Coldean thought his working sister a rather curious 
and somewhat interesting personage, as her image came 
up that evening in the intervals of business. Really, he 
ras so much in her; she was what 


} 
| 
| 
| 
had not supposed there w 
| you might almost call “ poetical-looking,” and a famous 
helper in a parish. He must certainly write to Laura 
aBout her, if that damsel gave him any encouragement 
| toward farther correspondence. He ought to get a letter 
from that quarter to-morrow, if— 

But the “if” did not keep him awake; 
touched the pillow, this rather practical 


for, very soon 
after his head 
lover floated off to the land of dreams. 

“ Poor fellow !” 
whom Mr. Coldean’s letter was a 


murmured the very pretty personage to 
idressed; “he must be 
awfully lonely out in that dreadful place. I really have 
a great mind to go to him—though I think it’s very 
saucy in him to expect it.” 

“*Go to him !’” ejaculated her aunt, in horror. “Why, 
Marry a poor 


Laura Hooper, you must be deranged! 
minister, and go off to live in a territory, and be eaten up 
by the Indians !”* 

“T don't think I’m a bit deranged,” replied Miss 
Hooper, stoutly, now beginning to think that she really 
would go; “and I never heard of the Indians eating any 
one yet; if they did, I should certainly escape the second 
clause in your catalogue of evils. You don’t know Mr. 
Coldean, auntie, or you wouldn't speak of him in that 
slighting way. Why, when he was at the Seminary, the 
girls all raved about him; and Leila Claybrook, the pret- 
| tiest one in our set, declared that ‘he was perfectly gorge- 

ous, and that if he should send her word some evening to 
meet him at church at eight o’clock the next morning to 
be married, she should be there at seven !’” 

“Then she was a great fool!” was the elder lady's 
comment, 

“She certainly was,” replied her niece, laughing: 

“though not in that particular matter. But, seriously, 
| auntie, Ambrose Coldean is a splendid fellow, and I think 
I could easily persuade myself that I am very much in 
love with him. As to the Indians, if they are not too 
But I don’t 
believe there are any at a place with such a name as 
I almost feel that I have ‘a mission’ to 
settlement—one would be 


tame, they are very picturesque individuals. 


ores ille. 
make a little Paradise of th 
so sure of being appreciated pea: 

Poor little Laura! she was about as well fitted for such 
an undertaking as a good-sized butterfly ; but she sat and 
| dreamed over the subject that night when she had pre- 
pared herself for bed, and her dream was a very rose- 
colored one. 

Mr. Coldean had touchingly 
as, in a different sense, he had 


requested her to “come 


invited Sister Elizabeth to perform the same office for 
him; and Laura thought it would be quite beautiful, when 
he came home tired to a little gem of a rustic parsonage 
(overrun with vines, of course), to put back his dark locks 


| from his weary brow, as she would have expressed it, and 
soothe him into a state of blissful.rest. 
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She laughed a little at the thought of being a clergy- | 
man’s wife, as she recalled some care-worn, dowdyish | 
ladies of her acquaintance who bore that title; but that | 
was no reason why she should be care-worn and dowdyish- | 


looking. She intended always to be prettily dressed, and 
to keep up her music and reading; for her mission was to 
the missionary himself, and not to his flock. 

Encircled by the nimbus of a vivid imagination, Am- 
brose Coldean was a grand and poetical figure; and when | 
Laura Hooper wrote her reply to his letter, although it | 
was a somewhat vague and unsatisfactory epistle, the re- | 
cipient felt his ardor roused by the fear that she might 
not come after all, mingled with the hope that, in the | 
end, she would. 

Mr. Coldean found his equanimity so disturbed by these 
conflicting feelings, that he yieldéd to a sort of impulse, 
and started quite suddenly on a journey eastward. 

Laura found it impossible to say the “No” she was 
half disposed to utter; her lover’s eloquence was irre- | 
sistible; he painted in such glowing colors the wonders to | 
be accomplished by “her gentle influence,” that she be- 
gan to feel quite a missionary yearning over Thomson- 
ville and its rector. 

But nothing would induce her to yield to Mr. Coldean’s 
entreaties to accompany him on his homeward journey; 
not one jot of preparation would she abate, nor the im- 
portance of a six months’ engagement. So Mr. Coldean 
returned to his charge, and his bride elect was soon en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of muslins and laces. 

Friends who came in and sewed on the pretty, useless 
fabrics, told Laura that she was crazy to think of going 
off as a missionary; and her aunt sighed and lamented 
whenever the subject was discussed. But the object of | 
all this commotion viewed her prospective fate through | 
rose-colored glasses, and talked merrily of the long, enter- | 
taining letters she would write to the croakers when she 
was fairly established in her Sahara. 

And so the days flew on to autumn; and out in the 
Western settlement Sister Elizabeth watched the passing 
of the summer with that poweriess desire to grasp and | 
hold it here, which one feels in gazing on beloved forms 
that are fading out of sight. Each day of summer, as it 
went, seemed to take with it a portion of her life and | 
strength; but she did not mourn for this—she believed 
that she died long ago, in the spring, and her existence 
now was only mechanical. 

She listened in a sort of dream to Mr. Coldean’s hopes 
and plans, heard portions of Laura’s letters read, and felt 
almost like an inhabitant of another world. The poor 
and sick, however, found her ministrations more gentle 
and loving than ever; and some of them, as they noticed 
her transparent-looking face and hands, declared that 
they could almost see through her. 

Mrs. Spelman said that “her Mary Jane went off just 
80; she didn’t complain of pains nor aches, but just up | 
and died of nothin’ in particular.” 

The house that was by courtesy called the rectory, was | 
a remarkably ugly, clap-boarded affair; but under Sister 
Elizabeth’s taste and nimble fingers, it became a most 
attractive spot. Mr. Coldean gave her certe blanche, 
within reasonable limitations; and the lonely woman, 
who had never had a house of her own to furnish, found 
her greatest pleasure in making beautiful the future abode 
of her unconscious rival. Everything was in perfect 
harmony, while nothing was too good for human nature’s | 
daily food; and delicious little bits of originality in the | 


older than I am!” It 


ee 


way of adornment, which the hard-working sister had 
hitherto been obliged to keep under, were now allowed 
full play. 

“T hope,” said the rector, getting playful over the im- 
mense consumption of white net and muslin, “that you 
are not arranging all the furniture in garments of that 
sort? Do you remember in ‘Dombey and Son’ the 


| chandelier, bagged in this fashion, that ‘looked like g 


huge tear-drop depending from the ceiling?” 

“Come and see,” was the smiling reply; and Ambrose 
Coldean stepped into the fairly land. It was a maze of 
diaphanous muslin, bright-hued autumn leaves, elegant 
knick-knacks, books, pictures, flowers, with wall-pape 
harmonizing perfectly with carpets, and nothing stiff or 
painfully regular, and yet a beautiful order and meaning 
pervaded all things. 

Elizabeth was pale and weary; but she felt fully re 
warded when he for whom she had toiled praised “her 
exquisite taste,” and pronounced his bride’s future home 
“a perfect poem.” He said it was not like anything he 
had ever seen; and this was just what the designer 
wanted, 

She kept bravely up to the last ; saw him depart on the 
journey that would take him to his Laura; uttered smil- 
ingly her wishes for his } ippiness; and then lay down 


upon the bed from which she was to rise ne more. 
I 


The doctor said that she been overworked, and 


worn with vigils and fastings; he even looked as though 


| he half-suspected her of wearing hair-cloth and scourging 


herself—for he belonged to the party who branded Mr. 
Coldean and his co-worker as “ Catholics ;” but Elizabeth 
knew better, and she only smiled and turned her face te 
the wall. 


It seemed really sad, people said, that when Mr. Col- 
dean returned with his bride, the first service he had t 
perform should be a funeral; and poor Laura felt it to be 
particularly doleful that the “ Sister Elizabeth ” of whom 
she had lately heard so much should happen to die just 
at this time. 

She would have thought it still harder to change places 
with her then ; though in after years, perhaps, she looked 


1 


back with a sigh to the peaceful rest in which the sister 
lay, at her first and only sight of. her, with folded hands, 
in which some one had placed a fully-blown white rose. 


“Entered into rest,”’ the announcement read in the 


| church paper, “at Thomsonville, Dacotah Territory, on 


the Festival of All Saints, Elizabeth Moreton (Sister 
Elizabeth), aged thirty-two y Her works do follow 
her.” , 

“* Thirty-two years,’ repeated Laura, “just ten years 
t seem pleasant then to be 
thirty-two, and just dead 

But when the bridge of ten years had been passed, and 
all the romance had faded out of her life, Laura, too, 
would have been glad to g 

She found the holding up of her husband’s hands an 
office that was not 


“ All romantic, poetic and tender,” 


and the good people of Thomsonville were evidently under 
the impression that they had hired her as well as the 
rector. The pretty dresses gradually disappeared; and 
Mrs. Coldean found her time fully occupied without musie 
and reading. She could not teil just how it was, but she 
felt that, in some way, her husband had defrauded her. 
He had taken all, and given so little in return. 
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Thus Ambrose Coldean unconsciously spoiled the lives 
of two women; and that, too, without managing to be 
saith the 


particularly happy himself. “ Foolishness,’ 
sage, “is bound up in the heart of a child,” but how often 
is it firmly lodged in the heart of a wise man! 


BY STILL WATERS. 
A STORY FOR QUIET HOURS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROOKED PLACES,” “ OCCUPATIONS OF 
” 


A RETIRED LIFE,’’ ETC. 
INTRODUCTION. 

T was so strange to be here, and nobody to know it. 
It made Sarah Russell feel something like being out 
of the flesh altogether. It gave her a little pain to 

find that almost everybody else on the Atlantic steamer 





had somebody waiting for them on the Liverpool wharf. 
But the pain was only fora moment. She could have had | 
somebody waiting for her, too, if she had liked. If she 
had written of her arrival to her solicitor, he might have | 
sent one of his clerks to receive her. Her father’s old | 
partner might even havecome himself. But it would have 
given them trouble, and Sarah Russell was far too wise to 
think that it could have made her arrival much rieher. 
When the realities of love are taken from our hearts and 
lives, she felt that instead of stuffing them with shams of 
unsatisfying husks, it is better to keep the empty chambers 
open till other real things come creeping in. If she had 
had some barren acquaintance shaking hands with her, 
and fussing over her luggage, very likely she would not 
have noticed that aftér all she was not the only unwel- 
comed one there. There was nobody to meet that dark, 
angry-looking youth who used to sit in the windiest 


nobody to meet that thin, frightened little woman, whom 
Miss Russe!l had mét at the shipping office when she went 
to engage her berth, and who had inquired anxiously if 
there was no “intermediate passage” before she could 
make up her mind to settle down into the steerage. But 
when she noticed that they three had nobody to look after 
them, then it occurred to her that they might possibly be 
intended to look after each other. 

The lad had no incumbrance except an old battered 
leathern portmanteau, which he had kept in his own 
cabin, and now carried out himself. The poor little 
woman was hampered with all sorts of brown-paper par- 
cels and bursting bandboxes. And Miss Russell herself, 
small and timid, did not feel it very easy to go and strug 
gle in the crowd of passengers recognizing and claiming 
their baggage as it was cleared out of the hold. 

The lad stood there, holding his possessions (which 
seemed light enough), and looking round with his haughty, 
turned-at-bay face, as if he wondered why he lingered 
where nobody wanted him. The little woman frantically 
grasped her properties, and dropped one as fast as she 
picked up another. Sarah Russell did not take more than 
a minute to make up her mind. She was not a girl, but a 
middle-aged woman, who was in the habit of saying, with 
a sweet, meaning smile, that people would be very glad 
to grow old if they realized the superior privileges of 
years, and that growing old is not growing down, but 
growing up. 

She spoke to the woman first. 

“Tf you will leave your things in my charge, I will 
take care of them till you get them all together,” she said; 
and then turned to the lad, and asked, “May I ask as a 











great favor that you will inquire if Miss Sarah Russell's 
trunks are found for her, and request that they may be 
carried this way.” 

The youth only turned his gray eyes full upon her, 
lifted his hat and went off on her errand without a word. 
The little woman thanked her eagerly, adding, “that 
she was so dazed, she did not know what she was doing.” 

Nevertheless, she was not long in getting through her 
little business. Glancing over the heap of poor baggage, 
Miss Russell saw one or two packets marked “ Mrs. Annie 
Stone,” but she had not needed this to feel sure that this 
was a married woman. There is a certain expression of 
down-troddenness into which even the unhappiest single 
life can searcely sink. There is a certain misery which, 
whenever seen in man or woman, means, for the wise ob- 
server, that one of the other sex has been at the making 
of it. In men, it is generally a hard and defiant reck- 
lessness—an empty heart, swept and garnished and set 
open, ready for any evil influence to enter. In women, it 
is usually a feeble, peevish poverty of nature—a dry 
living in the cold, outside their own hearts, which they 
have sealed up that nobody shall see the utter desolation 
therein. 

“They ought to manage things better,” said Mrs. 
Stone, in that sort of fretful tone which reveals a chronic 
attitude of mind, rather than a temporary irritation. 
“They need not make such a noise. My head’s justin a 
whirl. But poor people always are put upon. It’s little 
I once thought I'd travel in steerage.” 

It was hard to’ follow her connection of ideas, seeing 
that the first-class passengers were certainly freely mixed 
up in the hurly-burly of the arrival. But perhaps she 
had ruined her logical powers in making excuses for the 
man who had surely been in her life, and had not made 
it happy. So Miss Russell only said: “Nevermind. We 
shall all get out presently. There is no hurry.” 

“Well, ma'am, so we shall,” she assented; “and I'm 
sure I’m very much obliged to you for helping me, and I 
hope you'll get your own things all managed nicely. Our 
own things is a good deal to us, ain’t they, ma’am, be they 
much or be they little.” 

“Are you going to stay in Liverpool?” asked Miss 
Russell. 

“No,” she said, “I’m going straight on to London. 
I've got to do the best I can for myself, and I haven't 
much to live on till I can doit. We've all got our own 
troubles, and I’ve had mine till I’m sure I don’t expect 
anything else. ’Tisn’t no use expecting. I’m sure it’s 
been quite a blessing to be just spoke to kindly by a lady 
like you, ma’am. I couldn't talk to any of those people 
in the steerage: I only wanted ’em to leave me alone. 
I’m not used to their sort.” 

Poor little woman, it seemed likely that much of the 
hardship of her life had been of her own making, and 
that her troubles had not borne much fruit yet. But 
Miss Russell only pitied her the more; for when troubles 
do bear fruit, they cease to be troubles at all, and those 
who have them are far above pity. 

“ Are you a widow ?” she asked. 

“Well, ma’am,” she answered, “I am, and I ain't. 
He wasn'tany good to me, and now I don’t know whether 
he’s dead or alive, and ain’t ever likely to know. Them 
that don’t get married is wisest, reckon. I wish I never 
had. I shall try to get into some kind of service. I’ve 
got good letters to recommend me, and I can do fine sew- 
ing and dress hair. You might know of somebody want- 
ing such an one yourself, ma’am.” 
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| 
Now, the fact was, that Miss Russell, being a solitary 
woman with five hundred pounds a year of her own, 


needed such an attendant herself. She intended to ad- 


vertise for one as soon as she reached London. But it 


struck her that there might be a purpose in this unpre- | 


meditated encounter with one who was seeking to supply 
just such a need as she had. She looked again at Mrs. 
Annie Stone. She would not have chosen her. This was 
not the fulfilment of the idea that had floated in her 
mind, She had had dreams of some bright, fresh young 
girl, well enough nurtured and educated to be equal to at 
least an echoing interest in her own little arts and studies 
—a pretty girl who would play out some sweet little 
drama before ber eyes, and perhaps make her the g 
fairy of her future home, and keep up her name among 
her children. This Mrs. Annie Stone was middle-aged, 
and jaded, and sharpened. Yet she hesitated. She re 
membered that when she was a child, putting up puzzles, 
she had noticed that the right piece to fit in often looked 
the least likely until it was fairly placed, and the sur- 
rounding pieces arranged, It could do no harm to hold 
this piece of life’s puzzle in hand awhile—and wait. 

So Miss Russell said: “I want an attendant myself, but 
as, of course, I cannot engage you without asking many 
questions, and as this is no place to ask them, I think the 
best way will | rimo to engage you temporarily, and 
pay your fa London, and then we can settle at our 
leisure; and any way, you will be no loser.” 

“T’m sure I'm deeply obliged, ma’am,” Mrs. Stone an 
swered in her wiry, obsequious way. “It’s a long time 
since I’ve had anything turn out so lucky forme. I've 
often thought, sitting in the steerage, ‘I wonder if there’s 
any lady at the other end could help me?’ and somehow, 
when I've seen you walking up and down, ma’am, I’ve 
thought, ‘what wouldn't I give if she wanted me,’ and 
I've been almost ready to go up to you and put it, did 
you know of such a place? But, of course, I'd never 
have dared. I didn’t speak to you till you spoke to me, 
did I, ma’am? And even when you spoke, I'd never have 
asked about the situation, if you hadn't led it on like. 
But if trying’!! do, I’m sure I'll suit you. There’s more 
work in me than there looks. ’Tain’t work that’s wore 
me out—it’s rather sitting with my hands before me, and 
my heart worrying round and round in my inside, like a 
wild beast in a cage.” 

Just then, the youth came back with a porter and the 
boxes, and a coach was hired to drive Miss Russell and 
Mrs. Stone and their belongings to the station. The lad | 
stood beside them while the luggage was stacked 1 p- | 

“Ts coming to England coming ‘ home’ to you?” Miss | 
Russell asked cheerily. 

She had never said so much to him before, though day 


after day they had dined in the same saloon and paced 
the same quarter-deck. } 
“Yes—no,” he answered. 
This reply was too enigmatical for any direct rejoinder. 
Miss Russell felt there was a little repulsion in the tone, 
but it did not repel her. She inquire’: “Are you going | 
to London, too?” | 
“Yes,” he said; “I live there. I mean I have lived 
there. I was born there.” 
“ And are you to settle there, or are you only on a visit?” | 


she asked, having grown accustomed to the etiquette of | 
long voyages, which not only excuses but encourages such | 


good | 


“You are like me,” she said. “Iam at home all over 
the world now-a-days.” 

“ That is rather different,” said the lad, with a change 
of tone, like a softening suddenly checked. 

“ Perhaps only a different way of putting it,” said she. 

And then the coach was ready. The young man was 
lifting his hat and turning away, but she held out her 
hand to him. They had travelled together for more than 
a week, though in silence. And he was young enough to 
be her son. Yes, the little, quiet old maid said to herself 
that he might have been her son, her own son—who would 
never be—at least in this world. For she had a tender 
clinging to that mysterious promise (wide enough to typ- 
ify God's kingdom, but tender enough to soothe a we- 
man’s sigh) that somewhere else, where the old wastes 
shall be builded, the barren woman shall keep house and 


be a joyful mother of children! And had she no right 


to that clinging? God's truth, like sunlight, stretches far 
and wide, and high beyond the werds, narrow at best, 
through which it can but dimly enter these flesh-clad 
| souls of ours, Only the more reason that we should take 
| courage to let in its glory wherever it can find an en- 
trance; through wide-set gate of highest faith, or glow 
ing casement of creed, or tiny chink whence some human 
hope escaped us, 
So they shook hands, and the cab gave a jerk which 
yut him out of sight fer a moment, but he stepped back 


I 
? 


o the window and said: “I hope yeu will have a pleas- 
ant journey.” 

And then they really left him behind. 

“His name is Mr. Frederick Broome,” said Mrs. Stone, 
“and I shouldn’t wonder but he has come back where he 
isn't wanted.” 

Then they flew through the country in the train. It 
struck Miss Russell that she had never noticed the order 
liness of England when she had never been anywhere 
else. All the land seemed to stand in the same relation 
to the great pew country she had come from, as does the 
prim enclosed parterre of an old mansion to its wider 
fields. Also she had just come from the glories of Indian 
summer, from miles upon miles of forest, so bright as to 
be only comparable to great bunches of geranium and 
laburnum—from a clear, keen atmosphere where the 
bright, tinned roofs and spires seem to cut the vision like 
a knife; from broad, silent rivers, and blue mountains 
with names like poems, And here everything was softened 
in mist, and green, and gr xcept the red-roofed houses 
whose rich growth of lichens were older than many of the 
cities she had left behind. All the while she had been 
away, she had thought that she remembered England per- 
fectly; but now she found the reality was different from 
the memory, and that as she received it again, the very 
memory she had had seemed to slip from her grasp. She 
had not come back to the England she had left behind 
twenty years before. It had all those twenty years in it, 
and all that she had learned and grown into during their 
lapse. It was as if one got a letter in the morning and 
learned it by heart, and thought about it all the day, and 
took it out in the gloaming, to find it interlined with a 
new meaning, written in secret ink that only shows by 
the firelight. It is always so with nature, because nature 
is of God, and, like Him, is full of open secrets, 

As she sat and gazed at the swiftly changing fields and 
villages, Miss Russell remembered how restful had been 


questions. | the first eighteen years of her life, twenty years ago. 


“Neither the one nor the other,” he replied. “I am | 


Sut she remembered also, that just toward the close of 


settled nowhere. I have no home in the world.” | them she had begun to weary and to wish that things 
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would happen. Often since, she had looked back long- 
ingly on those old days, and blamed her girlish discon- 
tent; but now, she felt that if things had not “ happened,” 
that restfulness would have grown into dreariest unrest. 
od does not keep His children in their cradle, when they 
are grown, and strong, and wanting to rise! There will 
be no more rest possible for them, till they have been 


through the burden and heat of the day. There is a time | 
for nestling helpless on our mother’s knee, and there is a | 
time for lying peaceful in the Everlasting arms. But 


there is a long road between the two homes of life; the 


saie 

soul. Some of us are carried over it as it were borne 
aloft on eagles’ wings, in our sleep. Others of us have to 
face the whole long way, and perhaps leave some of our 
ewn blood on some of the stones against which we stum- 
ble. Never mind. Nor need we ask which way is most 
blessed. For there is one life which will bear us company 
aud keep us safe on cither—the life of Him who was the 
Light from above and the Way from below, whose whole 
being was the revelation of the love and character of God, 
His Father and ours; yet who was born in a manger, and 


tempted in the wilderness, who loved and was lonely, who 
was applauded and outlawed, who gave Himself up in 


Gethsemane, that He might be given away on Calvary! 


God forgive me, if I am daring,” thought Sarah Rus- | 


sell; “but I almost think that those who tread the longer 
way home, may gain some secrets of sweet and sacred 
eompanionship which they would not give up for the 
swifter journey. The two disciples did not know Christ 
till the walk to Emmaus was over; but when He was re- 
vealed, did they wish the way had been shorter? And 
yet for those who miss the gems that lurk in the dark 
waters of deep experience, and who miss the glimpses 
gained from Pisgah heights of mental triumph, there re- 
mains the unreckoned mysteries of that especial beati 
tude: ‘Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 





believed.’ But, after all, that blessing remains for every 
one of us, and fof one as much as another, for in the vast- 


ness of the truth and love of God, the little differences in 


our developments of faith and grasps of law, dwindle as | 


do the differing mountains of the earth as it hangs in 


boundless ether !” 
Their journey ended in London. They took up their 


quarters in an old hotel in an old square in the héart of | 
the city, in a quarter which Miss Russell had never en- | 


tered during her early life in London. It was Mrs. Stone 
who recommended the place; she had known the neigh- 
borhood in her youth, and described it as “an easy place 
to get about from.” 

The square was very quiet, but it was near great 
thoroughfares which would be very busy in the daytime, 
though they were almost empty when they drove through 
them in the dark. There was a merry sound of bells 
from a great church standing among trees not very far 
from the hotel. It was wonderful hew this pleased Mrs. 
Stone. 

“They couldn't have done more if they had expected 
us,” she said. “ Well-a-day, things do work round queer. 
Many atime when I wasa gal have I looked up at the 
Rood Hotel; and said to myself that I'd like to be a 
stranger just to go and stay there. And I'm sure no 
thing seemed less likely this morning. And yet here I 
am.” 

Mies Russell did not like that they two lonely women 
should part for the night amid the poverties of their un- 
welcome arrival, without any recognition of that Divine 


fe rest of the child and the spiritual mansion of the 


| Life in which poverty becomes wealth. But she knew 
that Mrs. Stone was tired in a deeper sense than she was, 
and their lives had not yet that something in common 
which wins a special promise for a mutual prayer. So she 
said: “We are both tired to-night, and we don’t know 
much of each other yet. But there is a psalm which is 
|}meant for tired people who are beginning to rest, so we 
| will read that, and then we will kneel down together, and 
| silently open our hearts to God.” 

So they read that unfailing source of soothing, “ The 
Lord is my shepherd,” and then they knelt down without 
a spoken word; but just as they both made a movement 
to rise, something prompted Sarah Russell to lift her 
voice and repeat the collect fur the Sunday after Epiphany: 
“OQ Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully to receive the 
prayers of Thy people which call upon Thee, and grant 
that they may both perceive and know what things they 
ought to do, and also may have grace and power faithfully 


to fulfil the same, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 


“Amen,” said Mrs. Stone, so fervently that she must 
surely have been really praying, whatever her prayer 
might be. 

After she was gone, Miss Russell drew up her chair to 
| the dying fire, and read through the twenty-third psalm 
again. Then she lay back with closed eyes, and thought 
jto herself that she had come at last into the place of 
|“ Still Waters.” 

But, oh, she knew it was not without passing through 
| storms and many storms. And the storms were still going 
| on somewheres She was not likely to forget that, for 
i, there would 





over the lake of her life, when most hus 
still come @ ripple blown by a tempest raging afar off. 


And in her day of sunniest experience she would always 
catch herself listening for a distant roar of thunder. 

She felt that she would give up all her peace if she 
| might only go into that storm and bid it be still. But 
only One mightier than she could dothat. And it seemed 





His will to set her wholly aside from any share in that 
work of His. 

The wild Atlantic was rolling now between her and her 
| life. For life is only love. But the roar of its waves did 
not interrupt love's speech, it only pained silence, and 
For this love of her’s 


| 

| made love stir and sigh in its sleep. 
| 

ve for many a long year. 


had been a silent and sleeping | 

3ut now it seemed as if it had been a last lingering tie 
to fancy that her feet trod the same sod with the loved 
one, albeit it might be at the far end of a great conti- 
|nent. Yet at the same instant that the pain of a widen- 
| ing separation shot across her heart, a higher hope set it 
aside. 

“Distance is nothing to God, with whom a theusand 
years are but as one day, and one day as a thousand 
| years. And it is only in God that we can ever meet.’ 

Others might be doing—or neglecting—loving duties 
toward which her heart and hands were yearning. Never 
mind, She braced up her soul not to feel it hard—not by 
vainly trying to stifle the longing love that seemed only 
an useless pain, but rather by being thankful for it, and 
setting it to work in the quiet new life whose daily ex- 
periences could be seldom richer—often poorer—than 
this first day, when she had spoken kindly to a stranger, 
and found work for a needy woman. 

“If it helps to make me watchful, and tender, and 
kind, and hopeful,” she said to herself, “then the lore 
which was such a misery at first, will be a real blessing 
to my life. I shall like to get a blessing that way. And 
if it helps me to help anybody, then it will be-a blessing 
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to them, too! 


And some day, somewhere, the blessing favorite still. The other sister, Isabella, familiarly known 


may retu: to its source. If any body had lost a treasure, | as “Tibbie,” had seemed to her a sharp, hard, “ queer” 
what a beautiful happiness it would be to be able to go to| girl. Yet since those days Sarah had known times and 


him and say, ‘See, it is not lost. 
out to interest.’ 
aay to one who was bewailing a lost life! 

“ Also, if I am doing, in ever such small ways, what 
seems to be others’ work, it helps my faith that others 
will be raised up to do the work I cannot do! 

“Friend of mine, whom I may never name, except to 
God, you have wrought bitter wrongs, and you must have 
bitter sufferings, but you shall never have to feel that you 
have really wronged me. 
self. It will be one good work that you have wrought 


You have given me my nobler 


under the sun ! 
And just then the bells, which had ceased their peal- 
ing, began to chime gently forth: 
“If some r wandering child of Thine 

Have spur 1 to-day the voice divine, 

Now, I i, the gracious work begin, 

Let } no more lie down in sin.” 
Of course, the bells could only chime forth the air to 
which Keble’s beautiful hymn is usually sung. But 
Sarah Russell always heard those words in that air! 


CHAPTER I. 


range faces, other minds 


” 


“New r 
TeANYSON. 


EXT morning Sarah Russell was her usual quiet, un- | 
LY remarkable self. 


She was in no 
Mrs. Stone. A few days’ actual experience would be 
worth all that good woman’s letters of recommendation, 


not that Miss Russell undervalued these things. She} 


knew they are a most necessary and useful condition of 


the ordinary wor s of this life of ours. But while she 


knew'that many valued acquaintances had come to her | 


by letters of introduction, and that one excellent servant 
had brought her a twenty years’ character, she knew also 
that she had found most of her dearest friends in less | 
direct ways, and that the most faithful domestic she had 
ever known had been a stranger, whose husband—an 
emigrant tramper—had died in his wanderings, and who | 
had been received into the farm in the first instance just 
to keep her from starving. 
fittest friends and helps to sweeten and surround our ex- 


We are searching for the 


] 
istence, and these details may often give us a means of 
Their only possible danger is when we let 


wider choice. 
them grow into fetters—becoming paralyzed in our little 
go-carts, till we cannot read God’s recommendation in | 
face, and voice, and circumstances, 

So she found Mrs. Stone some sewing wherewith to | 
employ her time, while she herself went out alone. 

Sarah Russell had at least two relations living in Lon- | 
don. These were her cousins, two sisters of about her | 
own age, Jane and Isabella Russell. They had been very | 


intimate, as girls are, twenty years ago, but they had 


} 
| 
} 


never kept up any correspondence, though they had con- 
etantly heard of each other, as people almost always do 
Anybody who 


who have once been in elose connection. 
wants to escape from all ties must find this world an in- 
eonveniently small and complicated place. 
Sarah Russell knew her Cousin Jane’s address, but she | 
was not quite sure whether the sisters lived together. 
Jane had been her favorite, and she wondered as she 
walked through the streets whether she would be her! 


| 
haste to come to any conclusion with | 


I found it, and put it | moods when she had felt she would like a little talk with 
Fancy what it would be to have that to | her Cousin Libbie. 


Miss Russell found the journey between her hotel and 
her cousin’s house rather too long, and she finished it in 
acab. Miss Jane's abode was in a south-western suburb, 
very near the river. It was a small double house, behind 
a high clipped hedge, which shut out intruding eyes and 
shut in the inmates. The pathway from the door to the 
garden gate was not only covered but glazed at the sides, 
and adorned with rich aromatic plants. The garden gate 

was locked, and Miss Sarah heard two or three bolts 

drawn within the house before the servant came out te 
admit her. 

She was shown into the drawing-room on the right side 

| of the little hall. 

| carpet, very rich wall paper, a vast amount of gilding, 


It was a small room, with a very thick 
|and a great many ehina dragons and demons. All the 
| dim light in the chamber came colored through delicate- 
| hued, transparent curtains. There were a few pictures— 
a very fair copy of Rubens’s Descent from the Cross; one 
by some Dutch artist, representing a burgher family at 


dinner; a good copy of illo’s beggar boys; and a 


smirking family portrait, which Sarah remembered, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Miss Russell sent up her name, and a word or two of 
| explanation on her card, and then sat down and waited 
for about five minutes before ber relative came to welcome 
| her. 

She came at last with a little rustling rush. “I thought 
| she was taller,” flashed into Sarah’s mind as Jane came 
} 


| forward and put two soft, flabby hands over her cousin’s 


in a kind of feeble grasp that smothered any response. 


“O my dear,” she began, “I kept you waiting a mo- 
ment, not from want of feeling, but from excess of it! It 
I dared 
| not venture down till I had taken my drops. My feeble 
pleasant ones, as this 
But we 
We are 


gave me quite a shock when I saw your card. 
frame will ill bear surprises—even 
is. You find mea poor creature, Cousin Sarah. 


are none of us getting younger, are we, dear? 


a.l failing, and beginning to remember our latter end.” 


And then as she dropped her little hugging form of 
greeting, and withdrew to a low, pillowy lounging-chair, 
Sarah got a chance of really looking at her. 

“Can she be really less than a year older than me?” 
she thought, silently, as she looked at the withered figure 


|and complexion, something like an apple when it is 


brought from the store-room toward the close of winter. 
And yet Jane Russell had earefully evaded every sign of 
age in the standard arrangements of her attire. Her 
light silk gown was coquettishly made, and though her 
hair might be rather thin above the brow, there was no 
scantiness about the heavy y braids that seemed as if they 
must weigh down the small head and sinking neck. The 
secret only came out in the accidental accessories—the 
swan’s-down ruff at her throat, the Shetland shawl about 
her shoulders, the silk mittens on her hands. There wae 
a want of harmony in the combination—she was toe 
yeung and too old. 

“ Does Isabella live with you?” Sarah asked. 

“No, oh, no,” Jane replied ; “ Tibbie cannot make her- 
self happy with me. She is very peculiar, poor thing. 
It is a great trial tome. It is an awful trial when one’s 
relations are peculiar. She does not come here very 
much, I often tell her that I wonder she does not see it 
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to be a duty to give more of her time and attention to her | 


poor frail sister, who may not trouble her long. But, in 
fact, Tibbie is so peculiar that I am often glad when she 
goes away. She upsets me.” 

“T used to think Isabella rather fierce at times,” said 
Miss Sarah; “ but since then I have thought that perhaps 
I did not understand her. I have felt the force of some 
of her sayings that used to puzzle me very much.” 

“Oh, but what she used to be is nothing to what she is 
now,” cried June. “She has entirely eclipsed her old 
self.” 

“Of course, nobody stands still,” assented Sarah. 

“ Well, perhaps not,” said Jane; “ but I do think that 
those who have the root of the matter in them cannot 
ehange much.” 

“Oh, but a living root grows,” Sarah observed. 

“Very likely you may think it a weakness in me— 
you see I am not a clever woman, only a humble-minded 
one,” said Jane, with a self-satisfied smile, “‘ but I do like 
people who do not change much. I like to be quite sure 
what people are, and to find them just the same the next 
time. I suppose you will think it an ill compliment, 
Sarah, but I don’t think you are much changed. How- 
ever, Isabella will be here this morning, so you will have 


an opportunity of seeing her, and I hope she will be in a | 


nice mood; but you must have patience with her and not 
be easily affronted. And now tell me about yourself. 
How is it you never got married?” 

“T am afraid that would be a long story for this short 
visit,” Sarah answered, with a smile; “it might involve 
the history of every day and every mood since I saw you 
last.” 

“ Ah, I dare say you have your own secrets and disap- 
pointments to keep, like everybody else,” said Jane. 


‘“Only you have come from a country where there are so 


many more men than women, that the women must have 
more chances than here. It is nothing wonderful for us 
to be old maids, Though I must say from my own expe- 
rience, that a woman with money does not want for 
offers. That's one of Tibbie’s eccentricities—whenever | 
happen to mention this subject, she always will blurt out, 
‘Well, nobody wanted to marry me, in spite of myself, 
but quite the reverse.’ Is it not curious that I know no 
f Tibbie’s affections than if I was a 





more of the history 


perfect stranger? She is so close. I have sometimes | 


tried to lead to the subject, thinking it might be a relief 
to her, but she always says sharply, ‘ Hold your tongue, 
Jane; this is where the curse of Babel stands between us 
two. This is where our language is confounded, so that 
we may not understand one another's speech.’ For poor 
Tibbie has what I think a sadly irreverent way of deal- 
ing with the Bible. And what kind of servants did you 
get over in America? Did you not find that a great 
trouble? I think it must be dreadful to be always afraid 
of offending people and treading on their dignity. It is 
so much better to have a state of feeling in which people 
know better than to be offended, and understand that 
they have no dignity.” 

Sarah Russell drew a long breath. Should she begin a 
discussion, or should she keep to plain facts? She took 
the wiser course. “We had all kinds of servants, good 
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there. My last servant, who had only been with me a 
few months, cried when I came away, and gave mea 
kiss !” 

“Oh, what horrid presumption !” said Jane. 

“But then I always kissed my nurse when I was a 
child,” Sarah went on. 

“ But would you have all eur servants kissing us?— 
dirty, low creatures who never wash their teeth!” sighed 
Jane. 

“ They will not want to kiss us till it is proper that 
they should,” said Sarah. “There is a law of God and 
nature underlying all these etiquettes.” 

“I believe you are as bad as Tibbie, after all,” was 
Jane’s comment, “and yet, to look at you, you seem just 
the kind of person to be quite right and proper. And 
I’m quite persuaded that you are so. It is only living in 
that radical, impudent country that has touched you a 
little, and now you are here again you will soen be like 
the rest of us.” 

Sarah smiled serenely. 

‘ But that was Tibbie’s knock,” said Jane, “and here 
she is.” 

The hostess did not rise to meet her sister, who came 
straight into the middle of the room, and there stopped 
short and looked at the stranger. Tibbie was about the 
middle height, with am erect and vigorous though slight 
figure, and a face whose expression, for want of a better 
word, may be called direct. She looked at her cousin, 
and Sarah Russell felt that her glance df a second went 
deeper than Jage’s gaze of an hour. 

“You are our Cousin Sarah,” she said, with a smile 


| breaking over her face like sunlight over a crag. “ You 


and bad,” she said. ‘“ They used not to be offended with | 


us. We often had to ask them to do things which were 
not included in their wages, and for whieh they would not 
have been hired, and they did them all the better because 
it was clearly understood that they were just one human 


being’s duty to another. I know there is a difference out | plete changes of garments.” 


are as different as you can be, but I should have known 


you anywhere.” ° 

“T told her she was exactly the same,” said Jane. 
“ And so she is, only older.” 

“She is not older,” asserted Tibbie, “she is younger. 
You know you are, Cousin Sarah.” 

“T'vé often felt something like it,” Sarah admitted, 
smiling. 

“Of course you have. Don't you know the reason? 
When we are young, we are just old animals, and as the 
animal wears away, we become young angels, that is to 
say, we should do so.” 

“IT would not express it exactly so,” said Sarah. 

“T’m sure you could be put into a mad-house for the 
kind of things you say, Tibbie,” observed Jane. 

“ Perhaps I ought to be put into a mad-house for some 
things I don’t say, Jane,” retorted the other. “ And now, 
Cousin Sarah, am I improved? What do you think ?” 

“ She'll say you're improved, whether she thinks so or 
not, when you ask her like that,” interrupted Jane. 

“You are improved,” said Sarah; “ but not as much as 
you should be.” 

“You are an honest woman, and you have hit the 
mark. If you had said I had not improved, I should 
not have cared, for I know I have, but—” and she stopped 
short. 

“T hope you have remembered to change your clothes 
between coming here and going up and down your fever- 
courts and alleys,” said Jane. 

“ My dear sister, I do these things without your asking 
me, and for a wider reason than your especial sake. But 
since you have such a clear conviction of the beauty of 
these sanitary precautions, I wonder you don't pay your 
mission woman enough to enable her to keep up two com- 
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“She gets as much as she got when she turned a man- 
gie,” said Jane, “ we don’t want to hold out any worldly 
incentive to God's service.” 
Tibbie answered. “Of course God 
made quite an unworthy concession to the weakness of 


“ Of course not,” 


human nature, 
godliness is pr 
the life which n 

“You take su 
bella,” said Jane. 
partakers of Christ’s great sacrifice for others.’ 

“ And your only way of doing sois by making yourself a | 
partaker as was the Roman carpenter who made the cross!” 
Tibbie replied. 

“T don’t like your way of speaking,” 
I know you, and I n bear it. But you needn’t shock 
Cousin Sarah with your reckless words.” 


when he taught through St. Paul that | 
fitable unto all things, having promise of 
and of that which is to come.” 


Ww 18, 


view of things, Isa- 


h a low, worldly 
“We wish our Christian workers to be 


said Jane, “but 
ust 
“Cousin Sarah is not shocked at my words,” Tibbie an 
it will be any comfort to you to know it, 

at 
this while? 


swered; “ but 


Jane, she is ked me! Cousin Sarah, what have 


you been doing all Can you not give usa 


line or two from the history you have got somewhere— 


Known 


well worth 
“Your 
idea of asking a 
know all that 
with an independ 
elf and her money on people who really 


impertinence is wonderful,” said Jane, “the 
You 
rns you—that Sarah is a single lady, 


nybody for the story of their life! 


1cy—that she had more sense than to 
throw away hers 
enly care for the latter.” 

“Well, Jane, I can’t 
ing a man who honestly wanted the fingering of your 
Tibbi “All that you required in a 
husband was s 
and take y: 
ings. You hs 
do these thing 
you think it unf 


I ti 


see your own objections to marry- 
fortune,” replied. 
mebody to look after your investments, 
ir railway tickets, and gee you home of even- | 
uve to pay your solicitor and your page to 
a spasmodic sort of way; why should 
to pay somebody a little better to do 
them well ? it would have been a perfectly just 
eontract ! 
stances, which never leaves a demand without a supply, 
there are always plenty of men who are just fit for these 
duties and for no « 
eheck their careers in the only development possible te 


thers, and if women like you spitefully 


sad burden on their families or the world 
robably what Cousin Sarah and I 
was not to be bought by our three or 


them, they fall a 
in general. But | 
wanted in husbands 
four hundred a year, or by any other fixed price, else how 
gladly would we | ” 

“There is your light-minded style of speech!” saic 
Jane. 

“Ts it a light 
am and sober earnest,” responded Tibbie. 
now, Cousin Sar 
what do you mear 

“Tam staying ju 
in the city,” § 
plan for the future till I had seen my friends, and taken 
their advice.” 

“TI wonder if the people who advise you know their | 


uve given it 


I am sure I 


“ But 


minded style of speech? 
in ead 


th, where are you living at present, and 


do with yourself?” 
t now at the Rood Hotel, Hallowgate, 


rah answered, “and I would not form any 


ewn advice by the time you have acted it out!” said | 
Tibbie. “I sha’n’t expect to know mine, if I give you | 
any.” 

“Fancy putting up at Hallowgate!” cried Jane. | 
“Think what an address to give! How did you find it| 
out?” 

“A woman whom I have hired as a temporary maid, 
knew the house and recommended it,” Sarah answered. | 


| play, and that real play is 


| dreary,” Sarah observe 


By a certain beautiful arrangement of fircum- | 


| pledges to help our faith? 


|“ And she was right, for it is a most comfortable estab- 


lishment. And the Hallowgate itself is very quict, though 


| it is in the heart of noise.” 


“Yes, I know there are all kinds of dull corners in the 
city,” said Jane. “ 
would have found your way to the fashionable quarter, 


gut I should have thought that you 


where you ceuld have amused yourself with crowds of 
agreeable, civilized people enjoying themselves all day 
long, instead of going where you cannot come in or out 
without buffeting with crowds of rough, common people, 
fighting and pushing to gain their 

“ Perhaps Cousin Sarah is 
“and thinks that there's a deal 


laily bread.” 
interrupted Tibbie, 
more fun in werk than in 


like me!” 


only possible after real work 
and before it !” 
“T must say that I thi 


nk fashionable crowds are very 


at any rate they are so whea 


| we are sad or disheartened, as we are all apt to be some- 


times. 
“Fancy driving round 
said Tibbie. 


the Ring, 


and calling it air and 


exercise ! ‘One might as well take a con- 


stitutional on a tread-mill.” 

“You are condemning far better people than yourself,” 
remarked Jane. 

“T'm not condemning anybody,” said Tibbie, stoutly. 
and I only looking at things out of 


For 


dangerous to my faith in God 


“Cousin Sarah are 


our own eyes! my own part, Rotten Row is more 
an all the atheistical 
books and doctrines that were ever promulgated, and I 
cannot go there without working myself up into prophetic 


rage, so that I have to come away quickly, lest I should 
put on my cursing cap.” 
“But the angels see more sorrowful sights than you 


can see, and yet I’m sure they don’t feel so!” said Sarah, 
gently. 

Tibbie looked at her. “ Ay, that’s it,” she said, quickly. 
“ But we can only climb as far as we can, and till we can 
tuke the next step, it is all the same to us as if it were not 
there.” 

“T think it ought not to be quite the same, 


g as faith?” 


, : 
suggested 
Sarah. “Is there no such thin 


“Ah, faith God 
settling over her restless face. “ 


in ,;” said Tibbie, a sudden gravity 
A 


it is the same to us as if 


I say, the step may 
be there, but till we can climb it, 
it were not.” 

“But does not the greater inclu 
asked. 
of Him is, that He will not 
any step that we should tak« 


Sarah 


“ And can we really have faith in Ged if our idea 


de the less?” 


enable us, in due time, to take 
Have not we ourselves 
For these questions seldom 
trouble us, till we have already advanced so far on our 
spiritual way as to know God, however dimly, as ‘the 
Lord which teacheth us to profit, which leadeth us by the 
way that we should go.’” 
Tibbie shook her head. “I 


come any way at all yet,” she said. 


don’t know that I have 
“ There seems to be 


always something before me that will set me back to the 


very beginning.” 
“ Ah, now you are both talking metaphysical mysteries, 
“All I want to know is, if 
shocked at the sight of re- 


’ 


quite beyond me,” said Jane. 


Tibbie’s sensibilities are 


80 


| spectable, well-bred people, how can she bear the sight of 


her dirty crowds in Whitechapel? I’m sure they shock 
me. I really can’t bear to think I'm living in the sawe 
world with them.” 

“ Well, it isn’t easy to explain how it is that these pain 


me less,” said Tibbie, turning to her sister with greater 
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sympathy than she had shown toward her yet. “ Only it 
seems to me as if to these people, the opening of the least 
door of hope may let in so much light, while on those—I 


| 
rather lonesome in London—TI shal! be always glad to see 


mean those who have given themselves up to ‘a life of | 





fashion and pleasure’—it seems as if so many doors of 


hope have opened, and yet they are in such darkness! 


Figuratively put, there seems as much difference between | 
them as between a man only shut in a dark room and a 


blind man. Or truer metaphor still, the difference be 


tween a blind man, who may be cured by a simple sur- | 
gical operation, and another who has shut his eyes in | 


desperate madness and refuses to open them. Somehow 
it does not seem so bitterly bad when the soul etarves in 


a starved body, as when the body is flourishing and well- 
poison others. But, according to Jane, it is universally 


matured and the soul starving within. In the latter case, 
it seems as if there was no hole for help to put through 
her hand.” 

“And it is saddest of all, when the imprisoned soul 
seems to realize its darkness, and comes and looks through 
the bars that it does not seem able to break,” said Sarah. 
“Some of the saddest faces I have ever seen have been 
those of fashionable men and women who have got all 
that this world can give, only to find that it profiteth 
them nothing. But then the very sadness and dissatis- 
faction are nothing but the first faint feelers stretching 
toward the light.” 

“Ah, I see you are standing on the angel's hopefal 
side,” said Tibbie. 


answered simply. “But it is time now that I should go 
back to the Hallowgate.” 

“Won't you stay to my early dinner?” asked Jane, 
“though really there is nothing but a little roast pork 
and a mince-pie, but I wouldn’t wish to make a stranger 
ef you.” 

“Thank you,” said Sarah, “ but I ordered dinner at the 
hotel before I came away.” 

“And when you have your usual bad headache this 


you, but not on Mondays, Wednesdays or Fridays, for 
those are my nights for prayer-meeting and weekly ser- 
vices. And never come between three and five, for my 
weak state of health compels me to keep quiet in my own 
room during those hours. I would ask you to spend next 
Sabbath with me, but I make a rule never to receive any 
visitor on that day, and it is dangerous to make excep- 
tions to rules, isn’t it? But any other time that you like 
I shall be enchanted to see you.” 

“Well,” said Tibbie, as the maid carefully locked the 
garden-gate behind the two cousins, “thank God that 
His open air is neither colored nor scented in any uni- 
versal kind of way. Or what would suit some would 


colored and scented, only I have neither eyes nor nose. 
Then I thank God I haven’t that’s all!” 


CHAPTER II. 
“In dark dreams tossing to and fr 
K ree 
TPVHEY did not speak much all the way to the Rood 
Hotel. Tibbie Rvssell seemed another being apart 
from her Sister Jane. Still, as she recalled to Sarah’s 


memory the places of historical interest through which 
they were passing, there was enough in her word: to show 
that hers was one of those minds which are not too ready 


“T can never find anywhere else to stand at all,” Sarah | to accept all “facts” as such, and which cannot let any 


thought pass through them without giving it their own 
characteristic touch. 

Mrs. Stone came to wait upon them the moment they 
entered. She looked as if sbe’had been crying, but she 
spoke much more cheerfully than Sarah had heard her do 
yet. She had done the task which had been allotted to 
her, and added: “I just took the liberty of going out and 





| taking a look about. I was born in the court just round 


afternoon, Jane,” put in Tibbie, “ don’t imagine that God | 


{s specially afflicting you because you are one of His 
favored saints, but simply understand that He is not in- 
elined to work a miracle to avert the natural effects of 
pork and mince-pie !” 

“T don’t take up with new-fangled ways in anything 





Jane retorted. “ Why shouldn't we be able to eat what | 


all our ancéstors ate?” 
“But you see the world will take up with new ways, 


Jane,” said Tibbie. “ And if you choose to live one-half, 


ef your ancestors’ lives, it won't let you live the other. 
Yeu have gas in your rooms, and you carry on corres- 
pondence and travel en railways. I believe we digested 
acorns once, but then that was when we dressed in woad 
and lived in a tree.” 

“T do believe the spirit is best kept in changing con- 
ditions,” said Sarah. 

“Ah, well, these are all non-essentials now,” sighed 
Jane. “We are no longer under the bondage of the 
Judaical law. I wish you would try to enter into re- 
ligion, Tibbie.” 

“Well, I wouldn't trust opinions on men or politics 
which were uttered during the absorption of roast pork 
and mince-pie,” said Tibbie; “so I daren’t reeeive views 
ef God and eternity given out under the same inspiration. 
And now, if you'll take me, Cousin Sarah, I'll go back 
with you to the Hallowgate.” 

“And when am [| to see you again?” asked Jane, as 
they shook hands at parting. “I dare say you will feel 


the corner, and I had all my good days in Hallowgate. 
For I've had some good times, though I'm apt to forget 
‘em when I get darkened-like. It’s a queer world, and 
that’s what it is. For the sight o’ the corner window 


he old cracked 





where my mother used to sit and work 
pane’s in it yet—did me more good than any sermon I’ve 
heard these last ten years.” 

“The good woman seems to think that a tremendous 
comparison,” said Tibbie, as Mrs. Stone left them seated 
at the dinner-table. “ But I can easily understand any- 
thing doing one more good than sermons. Don't be 
frightened, Cousin Sarah, I go to church regularly every 
Sunday; I can do the letter of my duty, and I do it.” 

“But you mean to say that you never get any good?” 
asked Sarah. 

“Never,” said Tibbie. “Now, do you really mean to 
say that you do?” 

“Yes,” Sarah answered; “and when I do not, I know 
it is my own fault.” 

“Then you must be accustomed to very different ser- 
mons to what we get,” said Tibbie, decisively. 

Sarah smiled, “I don’t go to church only for the ser- 
mon,” she answered ; “I go there to worship God, to take 
my mind quite empty—at least as empty as I can make 
it—and hold it up for whatever blessing God may see fit 


| to pour therein. My meaning of the phrase, ‘House of 





God,’ is a retreat whence we shut out the world, as far as 
the world can ever be shut out while we are in the flesh, 
If we take the world in with us, it is no House of God.” 
“Isn't that separating life and religion ?” said Tibbie. 
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“No, no, quite the reverse,” Sarah answered eagerly. 
“Tt separates them only as the sleep that renews us for 


labor separates our days. We go to bed and sleep sound- | 


ly, and in the morning we find ourselves strong to do 
tasks and solve difficulties which would have beaten us 
the night before. If we had gone to bed, and lain awake 
hunting our own brains, we should have risen the worse 
rather than the better. And I can tell you of an experi- 
ence I have had more than once—but once in particular. 
I was hard beset by certain circumstances. I had done 
the very best that was in me, and was still defeated and 
at fault. And then Sunday came, and I thought to my- 
self it was like a white flag on a battle-field, and I must 
sit down and take my breath, and wash my spiritual gar- 
ments, so that I might begin afresh when the truce was 
ever. And it was easier and safer to do this in the House 
of God, where I had often before received His blessing, 
than in my own rooms, where I had to live out my strug- 
gle, and where every object at present was associated with 
it. I did not go there that day specially to pray over my 
trouble. I had prayed all through. I went there to get 
quiet that I might hear the answer. I thought the an- 
swer would only be a ‘hush’ that should soothe me back 


into strength and patience. And that did eome first, 
Tibbie. For the trouble rolled away, so that I felt within 
myself that I must have been little better than mad to be 
so troubled by it. And as I was sitting there, pondering 
the great love of God, and thinking how this world and 
its affairs are nothing but a road to Him, there came to 
me an idea which was one of the last likely to enter my | 


mind. It said to me, ‘ Write a certain letter to a certain 


person, and your difficulty will be surmounted and all 


will go well.’ And the first thing I did next morning 
was to write that letter, and the difficulty was got over, 
and all did go w And that was the good I got by 
going to church that day—and I don’t think it was « 
very separate frot life, Tibbie.” 

“Wouldn't t 
kind of blessing?” asked Tibbie, with something very 


nister have been horrified at that 


like a scoff. 
“T think not, 
was a man who believed in the truth of the Bible, though 


was the quiet answer. “T believe he 


he may have been one of those who are a little apt 
to look at it through the wrong end of the surveying 
glass.” 

“TJ suppose you read the Bible a great deal, Cousin 
Sarah,” said Tibbie. “I used to read a chapter daily, too, 
but I’ve left off lately. It didn’t do me any good. The 
men who made the catechisms seemed to get all they 
wanted out of it, and there doesn't seem anything left for 
me. One has got it all at second-hand. And the best 
one has does not seem to me to have come from it. For 
people say that it teaches that nearly everybody is going 
to hell and can’t help it, and yet I can't feel it right not 
to go and give those poor creatures at the East End some 
little bit of earthly comfort on their way there, and I 
can’t help thinking that that is better than sitting still 
and leaving them alone.” 

Cousin Sarah looked grave. “Of course it is,” she an- 
swered, “only I scarcely know what would have awak- | 
ened that feeling in you except something in the Bible 
itself. The philanthropy of pagan philosophy never 
worked itself into common helpfulness. It could make 
grand regulations for the progress of the strong and 
beautiful in life, but it had no hand stretched back to | 
draw forward the halt, and the maimed, and the broken | 
jn mind or body. It revealed the King who cares for his | 


| mighty men and-his lovely ceurt—not the Father whe 
| cares for all.” 

“Well,” said Tibbie, “but I know well enough that 
nothing one can do can make some of these people grow 
into holiness, or even into such purity as would make 
them tolerable anywhere but in their own filthy dens. [ 
never try to do it now. I used to do so. Once upon a 
time I used to visit in a workhouse, and there was an old 
woman there over whom I used to preach, and read, and 
pray. She had been a foundling brought up in the work- 
house, and then sent to a low service, and then she had 
walked the streets, and then she had kept a wicked house, 
and now she was back in the workhouse to die. She was 
never glad to see me; she used to lie cursing and swear- 
ing, and saying that she knew she was going to hell, and 
she guessed she'd be at peace there, with nobody coming 
bothering her. But at last, when I knew she was going 
away, poor thing, from the last chance, I began to take 
her a little tea whenever I went. She had no taste for 
tea—she had drunk too much gin and brandy—and she 
went on cursing and swearing the same as ever, but she 
took to calling me ‘my dear.’ And she told the nurse 
that ‘it wasn’t the differ between the tea and the gruel 
that she cared about, it was the differ between a thing 
that was given o’ choice, and a thing that was given o’ 
grudge.’ And then she died, and of course there was ne 
doubt where she went—and the value of my work all 
returned to myself, and it was just a pair of red eyes for 
a day, and a sore heart fora month, and many a twitch 
ever since !” 

“ But who told you where she had gone ?” Sarnh asked. 
“Not the Bible, Tibbie. The Bible leaves many myste- 
ries mysterious, throwing out grand suggestions that the 
greatest minds can never limit into form, but on this 
point it is certainly plain—‘ Judge not that ye be not 
judged. Who art thou that judgest another man’s serv- 
ant? To his own master he standeth or falleth. There- 
fore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art, 
that judgest,’ (‘ whosoever,’ notice, Tibbie), ‘for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself, for thou 
that judgest docth the same things.’ ‘Unto whom much 
is given, of him shall be much required.’ ‘And base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring te 


| nought things that are.’ Why, Tibbie, who shall say that 


the rough recognition of a life and love before utterly 
strange to that darkened soul, was not the poor sign pos- 
sible to her of that rousing of new life within herself, 
which goes under the name of ‘conversion?’ I think 
we should sometimes understand this better if we used 
Baby-life of any 


Christ’s own phrase of ‘mew birth. 
kind can only show such faint signs. You do not expect 
it to talk and tell its feelings; it is enough to cry and 
turn toward Love.” 

“Well, I know I’ve had those kind of thoughts my- 
self,” said Tibbie; “ but then I thought that was because 
I was quite wrong and had sect up my will against God’s. 
Jane always said so, and Jane reads the Bible a great 


| deal and enjoys going to church—I don’t know, though, 


that Jane reads the Bible so very much, but she is always 
reading pious books. And whenever I try to interest her 
in my savings clubs, and temperance pledges, and lend- 
ing libraries, she shakes her head and says it is all dead 
morality—the Law, and not the Gospel.” 

“ But surely Jane forgets that the book of Leviticus is 
in the Bible, and that though it was a special code for a 
special race, eountry and epoch, yet that it can no more be 
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dead than any true word of God can die—that is, only as 
the seed dieth that it may live again in a wider form. Is 
it not a type that all physical life and all sanitary mea- 
sures are part of His kingdom and of His law? There 
are those who hold that God’s grace can triumph over 
every outward condition, and so it can, but scarcely, I | 
think, as they mean it. If they think physical surround- 
ings do not signify, let them carry their argument to its 
logical conclusion, and preaesh to the idiot, the raving | 
madman and the man in delirium tremens. Would not 
they begin by striving to rouse the deadened mind, to 
soothe the disordered intellect, to sober the drunkard ? 
And must not smaller physical conditions also operate to | 
help or hinder though in smaller degree? God gives food 
to all flesh after its kind. He does not cast pearls before 
swine, for that would lose the pearls and not benefit the | 
pigs. Why, Tibbie, Christ distinctly said that the word 

He brought had not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil. 

The law-keeping which He blamed was that which pre- 

served the letter at the expense of the spirit, something | 
the same as if we kept up the Mosaic regulations for the | 
eure and prevention of that leprosy which in its eastern 

meaning is unknown in England, instead ef framing new 

rules for checking the spread of cholera, or small-pox, or | 
those diseases where sin works itself into chronic forms 

of physical degradation. Why, Tibbie, God is God of 
both soul and body, and they must go hand in hand in 


His service.” 

“ But if this is the true light in which to read the Bible 
(and it does make it seem more interesting at the present 
moment), why does not everybody see it in this light— 
why can’t I—why doesn’t Jane?” said Tibbie. 

Sarah smiled almost sadly. ,“I think it is generally 
something in ourselves—something in our lives which 
eomes between. Shall we look at the sun with a film over | 


eur eyes, and wonder that he is darkened? God has been 
very good to me in this way, Tibbie,” and the soft voice | 
shook a little and the sweet eyes moistened, “but His 
goodness is very terrible sometimes, Tibbie. He may | 
set us free by letting our bonds grow so fast that we 
must burst them or die! He may make room within us 
for a spiritual gift by emptying us in heart and life, 
Tibbie !” 

Tibbie rose and put her arms round her neck and kissed 
her. “There! you're the first person I've kissed for these 


last ten years!” she said, characteristically, “you dar 
ling! Don’t you think I don’t know what you must have 
come through before you could have come out where you 
arenow! Ido. Don't I understand how what used to 
puzzle my childish literalness why Bunyan put the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death in the middle of the Pilgrimage? 
I do, because I’m init. And I'm caught in one of the 
snares, traps, gins or nets there, so that I shall never get 
out, and cannot rise to follow your voice, though I hear it 


going on before me!” 

“Oh, dear Tibbie, and it is all of your own will that 
you stay there,” said Sarah. “For neither death nor life, | 
nor angels, nor principalites, nor powers, nor things pre 
sent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, can really have power to separate us from 
the love of God which is manifest in Christ Jesus. 
You'll have to go forward, Tibbie, and you don’t know 
what you're losing while you are holding yourself 
back.” 

But Tibbie’s glow of earnest emotion had once more | 
veiled itself in its wonted mask of quaint satire. 

“St. Paul was so different to pious people now-a-days,” 
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she said, “St. Paul was so sure about God and truth. 


But now-a-days the people who say they are sure are ro 
frightened of everything that one can’t help thinking 
they feel their stronghold shaking beneath them. The 
modern version of St. Paul’s grand assurance is ‘ the first 
scientific inquiry, the first new idea, the first improved 


; . 7 ‘ 
rendering of a Hebrew or Greek word, may separate us 


from the love of God, therefore away with inquiries, 
ideas and verbal criticism;’ and then they wonder and 
condemn whea the outer world echoos back their own 
thought in this other form, ‘If God be not greater than 
these small things, let Him go! We cannot worship one 
who is narrower than our own ell and shallower than our 
own plummet.’ But who originates the libel, Sarah? I 


will confess to you that I have often left Jane, wondering 


in myself whether even God and immortality were any- 
thing more, than shadows cast by this world on a blank 
mirror of eternity. I don’t really think so—lI try not to 
think so—I try to hold the horrible doubt away from me, 
as a man who was growing color-blind would try to realize 
the landscape apart from his own defective vision. But, 
oh, Sarah, why am I left like this? Why was not I left 
nearer the beginning, unquestioning and unquestioned, 
like the beasts that perish, and like half the human world 
(though somehow I can’t wish that); but why am I not 
carried further on—if there be a ‘further on?’” 

“Dear Tibbie,” said Sarah, “when you will say these 


| things to me, I must not forbear to ask, ‘ Are you sure you 


are doing your part? Is there no law of God which you 
are conscfously breaking?’ Don’t answer me. Answer 
your own heart.” 

“T will answer you,” said Tibbie. “There is. But 
there are conditions to that law which exempt me. And 
if there were not, it would be all the same to me, for 
without those conditions it would be an unjust and cruel 
law.” 

“ But all conditions are smaller than the law they regu- 
late,” pleaded Sarah. “And they may be another per- 
son’s share under it, and not yours.” 

“Well, let me believe that they exempt me,” said Tib- 
bie, hardly, “for if I found they did not, I should disobey 
it all the same, and then I should know that I was in the 
outer darkness among weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
and I should just curse God and stay there!” 

“0 Tibbie, Tibbie,” sighed Sarah, “ what sorrow are 


| you not laying up for yourself! If you would only say 


5 
to God, ‘Hold me still and patient till Thou givest me 
strength to keep this law and to step out into Thy sun- 
light.” It would come so soon then!” 

At that moment Mrs. Stone knocked at the door to ask 
if it was not time for the evening reading. She had 
thought Miss Isabella Russell was gone, and finding her 
mistake, retreated with many apologies. But Isabella 
rose to go. 

“Your maid has soon fallen into your habits, Sarah,” 
she said. 

“So it seems,” said Sarah. “Won't you stay and join 
us, Tibbie ?” 

“No,” Tibbie answered. “You would think I was 
really joining, and your belief would make me wretched, 
fer I can’t rv ally join in the Lord’s Prayer, and till I can 


| I won't.” 


“ Good-night, Tibbie,” said Sarah. “ And may God be 
with you to the end, and bring you safely through. I 
think He must be very near you now, or you wouldn't be 


so sorely troubled.” 
(To be continued.) 
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DINING THE PASSENGERS. | 
AN OLD-TIME STORY. 


ERSONS who “staged it” a good deal, twenty-five | 

or thirty years ago, are aware that the eating-houses 

along the “pikes” were not always the best. The 
following brief dialogue between a driver on the National | 
road and a landlord whose establishment was the most 
uninviting one to be met with in ten miles around, will 
this matter. 


partially elucidate 
The name of Boniface was Screwler, and that of the | 


driver Lewis. 

“See here,” said Serewler one day, as Jehu came in for 
his glass, after watering the team, “why can’t you push | 
on a little faster, and dine your passengers here?” 

“Well, I d’no. We've dined at Parker's so long, that 
” throwing down | 


the passengers all expect to stop there, 
his three cents for the liquor as he said this.” 

“ Oh, no—never mind that. Drink whenever you come | 
along,” said Screwler, pushing back the change, which 
Lewis pocketed without any compunctions. “TI don’t in 
tend charging stage drivers anything after this.” 


“T wish old Parker was as considerate,” the driver re 
marked, half aloud. 
“Old Parker's a ho 
lip. He's got rich out of the passengers, and thinks he’s 
safe sg them just as leng as he chooses to keep his house | 


said Screwler, with a curl of the 


open.” 

“T don’t know how that'll be,” Jehu returned, mu- | 
singly. “The passengers grumble a good deal, some- 
times, at his far 

“Tie doesn’t know how to seta good table. He never 
was fit to keep a tavern.” 

“T’m half of your opin— 

“Hallo, driver! Are you going to keep us here all 


” 


day?” called out an impatient passenger at this stage of 
the confab. 

“Don’t burst your buttons off, mister?’ muttered the 
driver. Then resuming: 

“T’m half of your opinion. The fact is, the old scamp 
is getting above himself—” 

“Take another drink, Lu.” And the landlord set out 
the bottle again. 

Lu, nothing loath, helped himself freely. 

“Driver! Hallo!” roared out another passenger. 

“We'll talk thie matter over again, when you come 
down. I can make it to your interest to dine here.” 

“Very well, landlord.” 

Lu walked very leisurely out, and, mounting his box, 
cracked his whip and was off. 

When he came down, Screwler met him at the door, all 
smiles and attentions. The hostler was ordered to give 
the team water, while Lu was taken into the bar and | 
freely plied with the best. | 

“ Well, landlord, I’ve been thinking of that matter a | 
good deal since I saw you, and I don’t know but one 
objection. I never get along here before half-past three, 
and that is so late. The passengers will grumble like 
everything. Breakfast, to throw customers in Wilford’s 
way, who is agent, you know, is at six o'clock. From 
nine to ten hours is a Jong time. And then Grimes must 
have them to supper, and he is only two hours and a half | 
from here. I really don’t know how it will work. Grimes, 
you know, is an agent also, and will take care‘to tea the 


passengers. And, besides, his consent to any change 


must be gained.” 


“Grimes? Oh! you ean manage bim.” 


“How?” 

“Tell him if the passengers dine here they can’t eat so 
much supper. Ha! ha! It'll be the very thing for him.” 

“So it will, by jingo! But, then, I shall have my 
hands full to get on with a stage load of hungry, grum- 
bling passengers.” 

“ Never mind, sir.” And Screwler patted him on the 
shoulder, “ Your grog sha’n’t cost you a cent here. And 
that’s something.” 

The driver still hesitated ; and the landlord debated in 
his own mind whether he ought not to make a more 


| liberal offer. At length he said: “I'll tell you what, sir 


If you'll manage to get Grimes to consent to make this 
the dining-place, instead of Parker’s, I'll give you a fip a 
| head for every passenger you bring.” 

“ Agreed !” quickly replied Jehu. “I'll do it.” 

“Tlow soon ?” 

“In a week. I know Grimes. Every man has his 
price, if you take care not to offend him whon you make 
the offer.” 

Sure enough, in a week Parker was notified by the 
agent that he need not provide dinner any longer, as the 
stage would go on to Screwler’s. Parker, of course, fumed 
and fretted, but Screwler got the feeding of the passen 
gers, who, if the truth must be told, profited little by the 
change. 

It was not long, however, before he discovered that 
what with the per centage to Lewis, and the keen appe 
tites of the passengers, who tasted nothing from six 


| o'clock in the morning unti! half-past three in the after 
} noon, he was “advancing backward” instead of improv- 


ing his purse by the operation. This both troubled and 
nortified him. 

‘IT don’t know, Lu; I’m afraid I shall have to give up 
dining the passengers. It’s a losing business, I find,” 
said Screwler to the driver, with a long face, as that indi 
vidual was helping himself behind the counter of his bar. 
“They have such confounded keen appetites, that each 

ne eats up his full half-dollar’s wortb.” 

“That's bad,” replied Lewis, who began to think of his 
fip a head. “ What's to be done? 

“Can't you get in sooner?” 

“No. My route is only twenty-five miles, and I don't 
get my passengers until near ten o’clock. That's out of 
the question. But I'll tell you what I can do,” winking 
with a knowing expression. 

“What can you do, Lu?” And Screwler’s face bright- 
ened. 

“T can be in a confounded hurry—aiways behind my 


| time, you know. And you can 


“ What ?” 

“Be always behind your time also. Do you take?” 

“Oh, certainly !” 

The worthies then winked at each other, and separ: 

On the next day Lu had a load—full nine inside, and 
one outside. Two or three of his passengers had traveiled 
that road frequenfly, and fully calculated on filling their 


| hungry stomachs at Parker’s. But, no. At two o’clock 
| they were wheeled off, under the comfortable assurance 
| that the dining-house was ten miles ahead. Of course 


they grumbled, as all stage passengers must, having little 
else to do. At last, after jolting along for an hour and a 
half longer, until they had become as keen as wolves, the 
stage drove up to Screwler’s tavern. Everything around 


| looked uninviting; but hunger makes any place tolerable 
| . 
| that gives an assurance of food. 


After waiting for full a quarter of an hour, during 
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which there were constant inquiries for dinner, the bell | 


rang, and away went the ten hungry men on the run, 
prepared to demolish everything before them. It was 
slarming, the way bread, and meat, and vegetables dis- 
appeared, as if by magic. But this work had only been 


in operation for a few minutes, when the driver's horn | 


rang suddenly in the door of the dining-room, causing 
every man instinctively to drop knife and fork, spring 
from the table and rush out past the driver, as if he ex 
pected the coach, with all his precious baggage, to roll 
away before he could possibly get inside of it. As the 
last one tumbled in, grumbling as hard as he could, Jehu 
shut the coach door with a hurried hand, sprang upon the 


box, and cracking his whip, dashed off at the top of his | 


horses’ speed. In anticipation of this, Screwler had 
taken the wise precaution of requiring the dinner-fare to 


be paid at the bar before the bell was rung. 


How the disappointed and still hungry passengers 
grumbled and growled at the driver for the next hour or | 
so, need not be told. Jehu bore it patiently, and laughed | 


ali the while in his sleeve. 


On the next day, the same game was played, and with 
like success: the new batch of passengers being as little } 


on their guard asthe old. Thus matters went on for a 
month or two, much to the delight of Screwler, who coul 
now make something by the new arrangement. 

It happened, about this time, that as the grumbling 
passengers were about leaving Parker’s, the old dining 
house, a stout, hearty-looking man, comfortably dressed, 
presented himself at the coach door, and took a vacant 
place on the middle seat. There were three ladies on the 
back seat, three men on the front seat, and now, that an 
additional passenger had been taken in, three on th¢ 
middle seat, making a full stage-load. The new passenger 
was quite chatty and sociable, and well acquainted with 


men and things, and full of anecdote. He proved quite | 


7 


an agreeable companion. But even his versatility and 


good-nature failed to interest his fellow-sufferers long. 
Hunger was too keen. 


At last, Screwler’s fifth-rate house was gained, and after 
a long and tantalizing delay, dinner was announced. The | 


gentlemen with ladics had barely found time to hel; 
them, and then get cleverly a-going themselves to the 
blessed tune of knife and fork, when 
“ Too—too—too—too-o0-0-0-0-0 !"’ rang the driver's horn 
at the door of the dining-room, followed by his loud 
“Coach right off, gentlemen. Take your seats, quick.” 
Up sprang the passengers and scrambled off, some 


t 


swearing, and some too much under the fear of being left | 
behind to think of anything else but getting inside of the | 


stage. 
But there was one among them who was so much en 


gaged that he did not seem to hear or see anything of all | 


this, until another blast rang into the door, and Boniface 
touched him on the shoulder, with 

“The stage is going, sir.” 

“But I’ve not half finished my dinner yet,” returned 
the passenger, whe proved to be the one taken in at Par- 
ker’s, looking up im surprise, and sputtering forth por- 
tions of food from his well-filled mouth as he spoke. 

“T’'m sorry for that, sir,” returned Screwler, blandly. 
“But Iean’t help it. The driver will be off in a moment. 


He is behind time now, and must be in by a certain hour | 


or he will be discharged.” 
* Too—too—too-0-0-0-0-0 !” screamed the horn, louder 


than usual, followed by “ All aboard!” from the driver, | 


who instantly disappeared. 
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“He's getting on his bex now, sir, and will start in a 
| moment,” urged the landlord. 

“And I’ve paid for my dinner? Too bad!—too bad! 
| Well, hand me back my money; I never pay for what I 
do not receive.” 

“T can’t do that, sir. Sorry for you. But the fault is 


} 
not mine. My dinner has been all prepared, and you're 
| 


welcome to eat it.” 
As matters were thus pressing, the passenger did not 


stop long to parley. Drawing from his pocket a clean, 
white handkerchief, neatly folded as it had left the iron- 
ing-table, he hastily spread it open on the table, and 
turning into it first a dish of boiled eggs, then two or 
three plates of bread, with sundry little nicknackeries, 
he tied it up quickly, muttering to himself all the while 
in an undertone. Then seizing a turkey in ene hand, 
two roasted chickens and his well-filled handkerchief in 
| the other, he bowed to the landlord, and said: “ Good- 
day, sir! Ill finish my dinner on the road!” 

Screwler was too mach surprised and confounded to in- 
terfere, 

Thus equipped, the passenger made his appearance at 
the coach door, and crowding in, took his place on the 
middle seat. The ladies tittered, the men laughed or 
looked grave according to their humor, but our hungry 
traveller seemed in no way disconcerted. 

“Won't you have a dish, and a knife and fork ?” asked 


he landlord, wko had recovered his senses, and came for- 
t ’ , 


ward, a few moments after the traveller had seated him- 
self, with the articles he named, presenting them as he 
spoke with a mock polite air, intended to dash our hero. 
But he was not to be thrown off his guard. 

“Thank you kindly!” he said, bowing, as he received 
the dish and carving instruments. “I had forgotten 
these.” 

As soon as the pair of chickens and the turkey were 
adjusted upon the spacious dish, which the landlord al- 


way, the latter sung out at the top of his voice: “ A 


right, driver! Go ahead!” 
Craek went the whip, and off rolled the stage, leaving 
| Boniface vexed, angry, and yet amused at the ludicrous- 
ness of the whole scene. 
As for the passengers, all shrank instinctively from the 
meat, bread, etc., which had been so liberally provided, 
while the ladies turned up their pretty noses, and ejacu- 


” 


lated in a soft, low voice: “ Disgusting 

“Hold on here, stranger, will you?” said he of the 
chickens and turkey. “This ricketty old stage jolts at 
such a rate that I can’t carve my turkey.” Indicating 
with his finger, as he spoke, one side of the spacious dish 
| upon which reposed his provender. 

The individual thus addressed could do no less than 
obey the request; and then the same was made to his 
other neighbor, who lent the required aid. 

“And now, stranger, do you hold this bread-bag:” 

extending his clean, well-filled handkerchief to a passen- 
| ge r before him. He was, in answer to this request, po- 
| litely relieved of his bread, eggs, etc. 
The dish was now supported on his knees, and firmly 
| held there by his next-door neighbors, who began to enjoy 
the joke, as did most of his other fellow-passengers. In 
dissecting the turkey and pair of chickens under all the 
disadvantageous circumstances, he showed himself a 
| skilful carver. The different parts were nicely separated 
and laid about the dish neatly and quite temptingly. By 
| this time, the odor of the fowls had awakened into keen- 


} 
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Ey 
ness the unsatisfied appetites of the whole company, who | THEIR WEDDING-TRIP. 
were only waiting for an invitation to help themselves. 
In carving, the accomplisbed stranger had surrounded 
the edge of the dish with the pieces of turkey and chicken, HOM Gop hath joined together let no man put 
leaving quite a space in thecentre. Inte this he emptied asunder.” Then Tom kissed her; and then 
the contents of his pocket-handkerchief, consisting of a | came the big crowd of intimates and took its 
dozen or so of boiled eggs, with bread, cheese, etc. |turn at the little trembling red lips and trembling white 
“ Now, ladies,” he said, lifting the dish, and turning | hands, and passing on, came upon Tom’s tawny moustache 
partly round that it rested on the taut leathern strap | and self-sufficient handshake. 
that formed the moveable back of the seat, and thus was| Then a hurried dash up-stairs and into a gray robe all 


BY DARD BEST. 


fully presented to them, “ help yourselves! 1 know you | satin and furbelows. Down-stairs the guests were fin ling 

are hungry.” their way to the supper-room amid aclash of Mozart's 
The ladies | i at the tempting exhibition, colored, | best overture. Up-stairs a host of closest women friends 

aad hesitated. were tying and hooking and buttoning a pale, little bride 
“Don’t be afraid,” he urged. “Necessity knows no | into her travelling gear. 

law.” | Ten o’clock now, and the carriage comes up to the door 
The temptation was too great for one hungrier than the | with a bang. Tom oversees the luggage with anxious 

rest, who, hesitating no longer, took the wing of a chicken | care, and at the same time tel 

in one hand, and a piece of bread in the other, and | (with a queer sort of gurgle and choke) Stacy that the 

forthwith commenced operations, not, however, before | train would leave in fifteen minutes. 

she had smiled, bowed and said a courteous “ Thank you,| Ten minatesmore. Then Dora came down, followed by 


i ss y ‘ 
sir.” | her host of feminine satellites. “Good-bye! Good-bye! 


The other two ladies followed suit quite naturally, and }and away went the rumbling vehicle with its precious 
then the men went to work in right good earnest, nor | burthen, unmindful of cither tears or laughter, or even a 
paused, until turkey, chickens, bread, eggs, and all, had surreptitious shower of old shoes thrown after them by 
vanished. Of course, the sauce for all this was good | the brown, faithful hands of loving serving folk. 
humor, jokes and funny sayings, in no small quantity. “ Dora, darling,” with a caress that finished the sentence 
After the eatables had fully disappeared, the empty dish | admirably. 
was cast overboard, and all hands eomposed themselves, | “Well, Tom?” 
in the best temper possible with themselves, each other, “Don’t yon think that—that Mrs. Stacy could have 
and all the world, Boniface not excepted. pinned herself up in quicker tin Do you know, little 

Two hours and a half afterward, the stage brought up | Pride, I believe we will miss the train?” 
at Grimes’ for tea. For some time past, the late dinner| “Oh, Tom!” with a catch in her breath. 
arrangement had not affected the appetites of the passen-| “True, though; and if we do, Mr. Stacy and lady will 
gers as it had done at first, much to the surprise of the | have to wait three hours or go somewhere else. What de 
landlord and “agent,” and not a little to his regret. On | you ray?” 
this occasion, however, his guests seemed more inclined | “Can’t we go back again 
to laugh than eat, and finally left the table after having “ And set the tongues of bedlam a-going—begging your 
taken only one cup apiece, with “fixins” in proportion. pardon—never !”’ 

The secret of this leaked out before the stage moved on,| They were late: only two minutes, the railroad fune- 


ls Topsy to say to Mrs. 


to the great merriment of Grimes and the coterie in his | tionaries informed Tom, but that was enough. Dora 
bar-room, to whom one of the passengers related the joke. | shivered in the deserted waiting-room, feeling as if she 
Among these, was the editor of a country paper. would rather ery than do anything else in the world just 
On the next morning, the whole story appeared in print, | then, for she felt that Tom blamed her (and justly, too, 
with names, places and all, detailed with much point and | for their tardiness. “Oh, Tom! Tom!” 
humor. This a int, Parker, who most people thought But he was pumping the old ticket agent just then, and 
knew about as much of the whole matter as anybody, had | didn’t hear her little cry. A loud ringing and shriek of 
; |an in-coming locomotive, brought Tom to her side, who 


put up into the form of a hand-bill, two or three of which 
stayed not to make even the briefest explanation, but 


were circulated among the passengers in every stage. Of 
hurried her into the car pell-mel! with wraps, boxes and 
bags; then they moved slowly out of the yawning depot, 
past twinkling lights which grew fewer and farther be- 


eourse, Screwler soon became aware of this fact, and did 
not venture again to cheat the passengers out of their 
dinner, when fhey would consent to eat at all. But it 
happened two or three times a week, that a whole stage 
load would refuse to dine, and thus he would come off the 


tween, until, after a time, they were dashing across an 
inky expanse—somewhere. 
loser. Finally, he abandoned the profitless business of | Dora soon laid her brown curls comfortably upon the 
dining the stages, and fell back into his old ways. | lappels of Tom’s duster and slumbered. And Tom? He 
watched the sweet face with its dimpled fore-shortening 
eee ee and rounded curves; with its long, black fringe from the 
Tue ties of family and of country were never intended | closed eyes relieved so boldly from the peachy coloring of 
to cireumscribe the soul, Man is connected by birth | the cheek, and wondered what he had done of so much 
with a few things, that the spirit of humanity may be | merit that Gop saw fit to bless him with this exquisite 
ealled forth by their tenderness; and whenever domestic | happiness. He had only met this little girl within the 
er national attachments become exclusive, engrossing, | year, and now, before its c mpletion, the flower was 
elannish, so as to shut out the general claims ‘of the | taken from its parent stalk to grow and blossom in his 
human race, the highest end of Providence is frustrated, | heart of hearts, and intoxicate him with its sweetness. 
and home, instead of being the nursery, becomes the grave| Dawn began to show its pale, glimmering light to Tom’s 
of the heart.—Cnaxnina. | right hand. He was so full of dreams of the enchanting 
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future that spread far away beyond his mortal vision, 
with its paths of rose-lined beauty, that he at first failed 


to notice it; indeed, it was Dora herself who drew his | 


attention to that startling fact. She woke with a little 


yawn of satisfaction, and, seeing Tom’s eyes keeping | 


watch over her, she laughed at her seeming indifference 
to his good company, and asked, very naturally : “ Where 


are we going?” 


“South,” said Tom, as if he saw a map in her 


eves. 


| knew that over the housetops and beyond that little belt 
| of woods lay—an immense lake ! 
| ‘Tom came in, and she invited him to the window, say- 
ling: “Tom, love, why not stay here awhile? Isn’t it 
| nice and cool here on the lake during this suffocating 
June weather? ‘Tom, shall we stay awhile?” 
| “A week or two, if you wish it, little girl, Ah, Dera, 
it is Heaven anywhere with you!” 

Then she thought of her tangled curls, and her rumpled 

| dress, and her mashed ruff, and drew back into a shady 


“Ar'n't you mistaken, sir? Or has the sun changed | corner. I cannot tell why she thought of them then, but 


his course, as I have mine? It wouldn’t surprise me if| she did. 


Le had, though.” 

Here Tom glanced out at the pale stars being swallowed 
up in the silvery radiance—to his right hand. 

“By Jove, Dora, you're right! Going north! I ex- 
pected by daylight to be in—” 

“ Canada!” with a gurgle of enjoyment at his evident 
chagrin. 

Fast and furious the train flew northward, and when at 
last it stopped, with a screech and a bang of fast-follow- 
ing cars, Tom and Dora set foot on the soil of a little town 
in a wild region at the tip top of the State. There was 
no carriage or vebicle of any description in sight, so our 
two friends walked up the main street, conscious that they 
were the objects of wonder, both from the fact of their 
utter blank and friendless countenances and the style and 
finish of their costumes in comparison with those of the 
natives. 

“Where shall we go?” came up a little fretfully from 
Tom's elbow. 

“Oh, I suppose there is a tavern, or hotel, or inn in 
this place, Jenny Wren!” 

“But you’re not sure. Oh, Tom, how forlorn we are, 
and how hungry J am!” 

“Yes, [ guess I was right about a maiden’s reflections ; 
Aunt Stacy told me they were cheaply fed, existing mostly 
on pickles and buttered rose-leaves ; but I couldn’t swallow 
the rose petals.” 

“Mr. Stacy, I really believe this meandering isn’t 
funny any longer. Ask this woman coming if Jenny 
Wren must go back to first principles and a tree.’ 

“Will you be so kind as to tell us, madam, if there is 
any hotel or inn in this town?” 

“Ya-as, maester ; two etreéuts farthair on—'twull be at 


the corner tha-air.” 
So they dragged their wearied bodies on, glad to be 
assured of a place of rest, be it ever so unromantic. Thia 


was what it had all come to, then! Thie was what her | 


dreams of the Fifth Avenue and sight-seeing had ended 
in! She waeeo miserable and hungry, and out of place 
with her dainty appare!—alarmingly mussed and awry it 
looked in the glowing sunshine—that when Tom opened 
the door of a big, squat tavern, with its numberless win- 
dow-panes ablaze in the morning light, she was unspeak- 
ably glad to get in out of sight—get into the dark, so that 
Tom couldn't sce her! 

Arvom fronting the street, on the second story, was 
given up to them, which would, they thought, be occupied 


| Breakfast was served in theirown room. Dora peured 
| out the coffee with as matronly an air as she could as- 
sume—which was not much of a one, for the curves of her 
mouth would twitch, and a row of seed pearls come into 
view ever and anon between the parted red lips. 

Oh, those moments of bliss, that come so rarely in a 
lifetime! Dora enjoyed the rest and the pure country 
dishes, and cannot forget the most trivial circumstance 
connected with that meal. How Tom stuck the butter- 
knife into the jelly, and declared ’twas because he could 


not take time to look away from her! How they both 
laughed at the very strangeness and unexpected ending 
of their trip! Dora bad donned an enchanting white 
morning robe, and had put a bewitching little rosette of 
white lace over her bump of benevolence, and had taught 
Tom that married ladies should always wear “caps” to 
breakfast in; Whereupon Tom had lifted his eyebrows 





expresajvely. 

Everything was so sweet and fresh to the young lovers 
at that moment—and I doubt not they would have passed 
| the gate of Heaven by, and have reveled satisfied in the 
| halo of their earthly hallucination. Perhaps because it 
was so blissful that Dora remembers it so long in vivid 
| contrast to the pain that followed close upon its heels. 

At last their appetites were appeased. Dora leaned 
back in her chair and watched a little bunch of wrinkles 
| gather like a storm-cloud upon Tom’s broad forehead, 
and waited to learn the caute of such black frowning. 
| “Dora, touch the bell, please. I told the stupid waiter 
| 


not to forget my orders; but I suppose they are not used 
to gentlemen guests !” 

“ What does that emphatic word mean in this instance, 

Tom, dear?” 

| “Simply this: I ordered a bottle of their best wine to 
| be brought up in half an hour, and it hasn’t made its ap- 
pearance as yet.” 
| “Wine, Tom?” with am indescribable expression of 
| smothered alarm. 

“Of course; I can’t go without something to drink at 
meals. I’ve been used to it in later years, and it would 
go quite hard with me if I fuiled to get it now. You for- 
| got the wine,” turning to the waiter who just now entered 


| 
} 
| 
| 


the room. 

“I beg your parding, maester; but I thought you knew 
| as haow we sell no wine at the Lambefold Inn.” 
| The thunder-cloud on Tom’s brow grew denser. He 
would not vent his vexation in the presence of his white 


until the next train ‘south. Dora could not help noticing) angel; but, dismissing the servant with a nod, he strode 
how marvelously clean was the big room; and a cool | after him out into the one street of the little town. Up 
breeze coming determinedly in through the long, graceful | and down in fruitless search after his mastering demon— 
biue chints curtains, fanned hor blushing, worried face, | for it was a temperance town from crust to core, and not 
and she mentally pronounced it charming. Tom had left lone drop in all its many stores did Tom find that would 
her to see after the luggage, and she—all fominine—had | be sold to him without the signature of the honest, fussy 
peered out of the window, and discovered a long, blue | little old doctor of the place, whom Tom did not know or 
expanse, with the fleeey elouded sky for a horizon, and | want to know. 


Vou. xLu.—18, 
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And Dora? When he had gone she hid ber face on the | down to order dinner, and Dora, who had a reason for 
pillow, which was not much whiter than the seared, blood- | wishing to appear “ perfectly irresistible,” took out th: 
less features, and prayed. What it was that went voice- | richest party dress from her trunk—all marvelous lac 
lessly up to the great, shining Throne, need not be told; | and shimmering azure satin, and having arrayed he: 
but it was full of agony and earnest supplication for help. | diminutive person in this royal robe, she hid a larg: 
And when the little head was raised again, the eyes were | Salfaterre rose-bud in amid the tangles of her coiffure and 
bright and shining full of hope, the set lips indicative of | laid another creamy blossom on her breast; then the 
a rigid determination, and the color flowing rosily over | waited for Tom. 
cheeks and brow. | Thomas Stacy came up, after the dinner was laid, in 

Tom came in, after a time, moodily conscious that he | his room, with a frown that would have chilled the lake 
was a fit object for scorn or disgust; but Dora didn’t | into an iceberg, had it been chemical. He strode up to 
seem to notice his dejection, and jamping upon his knee, | what seemed to him a “dream of Heaven,” and said, in a 
coaxed him to take her to the lake. He grew ashamed of | husky voice, “ Little woman, little wife, if you are going 
himself, and replied, with an effort at merriment, that it| to lead me, take my hand now! Oh, Dora, I never 
would please him beyond measure to help her while away | thought it wrong to drink before! It is my only sin, and 
the tedious five hours of waiting. | Gop and my angel helping me, I will blet it out! Bui 

“Um!” said Dora, between her and herself, “think of | hold me tight and fast, little woman, for 1 am such a big, 


going back !—We'll see! strong body, it will go hard with me if you should let me 
“Tom, love,” aloud this time, “didn’t you gay that| go. Nota -rop in this town to as e my thirst! Not 


g 
I was your angel, and made Heaven for you any-|adrop for aman who cannot do withoutit! Hold fast, 
where ?” | little woman !” 


“Yes, Dora,” looking curiously at her. He dropy ed into a chair, and Dora, coming up to him, 


“Would you care, dear, if I should lead you through | laid two cool palms across his burning eyelids, but said 
unpleasant places for awhile, so as I kept hold of you nothing. Silently she thanked Him who had led them te 
hand, and so as it was a path leading to a true/ this town where strong drink was not to be had, and 
Heaven ?” offered prayers for his soul which was now undergving 

He saw, dimly, the drift of her remarks, and looking }torment. For a few moments Tom was stilled by the cu 
far down into the depths of her clear, gray eyes, catching | fingertips; then came an outpouring of wrath, vindictis« 
at her meaning with a dying man’s fieree clutch—and | and horrible, to which Dora shut her mental ears and 
believing in her, too—he answered, solemnly: “I will| would not hear or comprehend. Then a delirium of 
follow you, my wife.” | cowardly threats, and the clenched hands and compressed 

She was too wise to say more, but a kiss of purest trust | lips told her that the soul was getting the mastery over 
she gave to him, and, drawing him unresistingly after | its evil passion. Then Tom, ) m, went down on his 
her, they walked down the eountryfied, grassy-edged | knees before his bride and kissed, with scalding tears of 
streets.and out along a sandy road to the shore, gratitude, the hands that he knew would lead him through 

They sat down in the shade of a gigantic boulder and | the battles that were to come. 
watched the little yachts and fishermen’s boats come into “Fight hard the good fight, darling,” said Dora, ag the 
sight and disappear behind a distant promontory for a | stooped to kiss his brow. 
long, long time. tter, golden silence enchained them “ But, angel, I cannot answer for myself when we are 
both; and all the time their thoughts were free as air, | at home again, where the wine stands ready for the ma 
and both as distant as the poles from one another. What| man. I cannot always have 5 vith me, and I could 
Tom’s thoughts were could be easily imagined; but in the | never fight it alone!” 
case of the little woman at his side, it was a very difficult Now Dora was a sensible maiden, and knew wel that 
matter to guess. Presently, after the noon-bells in the if Tom could get at the win ven now, her influence 
neighboring farmhouses had issued their clanging sum- | would never induce him to give it up. It is all very 
mons to the hungry plodders of the soil, Dora laid her | romantic, no doubt, to imagine that a man will give up 
cheek against Tom’s arm, and began to sing, in a soft, | his wine for the sake of a loving woman; but it is as false 
low monotone: |} as romantic, for the wine is Ais master, and he cannot 
asia Vad endlidte white | pledge himself to he r unless he has at first pledged hin 

rd the shore self to Gop and his own soul. 

ubled sea of life Knowing this, Dora drew his attention to herself, and 
storm is o’er— holding up the wee hands supplicatingly, with eyes that 
i by will mount on high | would have coaxed any answer she wished out of Tu: 
s with its roar! | she said: “Tom, my love, my darling, you promised uv 
see the farthest line that you would stay, if [wished it, a week or two longev. 
sky and sea? |I do wish it, Tom, more tha: ever could find words 
yrtal of that land | wherewith to tell you; will you stay with me here two 
so near to me— | more weeks, Tom—only two weeks longer?” 
ast is only passed “J 


didn’t know about this accursed temperance town 
has set us free! 


when I promised you. Do you suppose I could stand it 
Love. do you see that little sail two weeks longer? Dora, it will kill me!” 
Upon the billows tossed? “Tom, you are a man | 
*Tis like the white-winged soul of him promised ?” 
Who has his pathway lost, 
And cannot know which way to go 
Until the line is crossed! 


/ Will you stay with me as you 


A spasm crossed Tom’s face; a yearning look toward 
the table, as if expecting to find the usual drink in its 
place; then disappointment, followed fast by a reckless 
In another hour they came back to the inn. Tom went | “no!” 
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l her 
larg< 
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| the 


d, in 
lake 
Pp to 
in a 
ving 
ever 
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bir, 
me 


Not 


to? 


Down on her knees before him, her tearful eyes burn- 
ing him with their terrible anxiety, a living, breathing | ‘ 
soul in the face upturned to his, Dora cried out to him in 
eloquent, agonized speech. Oh, it was hard for him to 
see her there and refuse her—his idol, his darling! 
haps she might make wine Jess dear to him in the two 
weeks she craved for; bat was he sure that he wanted her 
Ah, there was the terrible stumbling-block! His 
better, cooler judgment pronounced it a sin against his 
manhood and against her, but in his delirium it was 
almost death to do without it. A thousand such thoughts 
crowded through his brain as he sat stupidly looking at 
her. He did not hear her words, but he saw the angel- | 
face shining before him and growing so radiantly and 
divinely beautiful that at last all the manhood that was 
in him made him clasp her to his heart and vow to his | 
Gop and hey that he would keep his promise. | 

Another day passed, and another battle had been 
fought. Dora was all tenderness and loving encourage 
Twice Tom asked her whether it was so wicked, 


ment. 
Dora, knowing that 


after all—this wine-drinking? And 
argument was useless, let him talk, until at last, tired of 
trying to stir up the spirit of opposition in her, he would 
kiss her and call her his “ submissive wife.” 

One day after another, and a week's passing at Lambs- 
fold Inn brought an eventful day. On this day Tom, un 
known to Dora, had fought his last, hardest battle by 
himself. He felt it coming upon him, and, rushing awa; 
from her to try his own strength, he sought the shore of 
the lake, where the water, battling against the grim, for 
bidding rocks, and the clouds jagged with the lightning 
f a terrific, fast-approaching storm, seemed a part of 
himself. He shrieked to the Christ who had stilled the 
tempest such as this to help him in this hour of direst | 
need. Then, when the storm was still at its height, a 
great calm came upon him, and he felt as if angel wings 
were about him, and in the sighing of the wind among 
the forest trees he heard their voices chanting a hymn of 
thanksgiving. . Then he had gone heme to Dora, and she, 
by the shining eyes in the otherwise haggard counte 
nance, had guessed it all, and had wept as if her heurt 
would break with the excess of her gratitude to Gop for 
the promising dawn of the new end better manhood. 

And now, with never a fear in his soul of the tempta- 


tions that would be set before him, Tom stayed, happy | 


and content, until the promised weeks were over, boating 
Dora, and riding and driving to what- 
Then came a day for the 


and fishing with 
ever place seemed of interest. 
luggage to be dragged to the little pigeon-box of a station, 
and Dora, very dignified with her wifehood of a fort- 
night's standing, walked down the same street where—so 
long since, it seemed—they had wandered forlorn and 
weary. 

“Gop bless this little town,” said Dora, fervently, as 
the train whirled them southward. 

“Gop bless my little wife, is my version,” said Tom, 
putting an arm about her. 

But Dora shakes her wise head at this, and mentally 
blesses all the good people of this good little town that is 
now miles behind them. 

A night's ride; and when the bells were chiming “ nine” 


from the big town clock, Mr. Stacy and his wife enter | 


Dora’s old home, and are greeted with hugs and kisses 


enough to smother them. 


Tom’s parents were there to take dinner with the newly- | ing out the sweet. 
arrived couple. After dinner the ladies arose to find their 
way to the parlor and leave the gentlemen with their wine, 


Per- | that we will ‘touch not, taste not.’ To sl 
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when Tom, who left bis chair with the ladies, said: 


*‘Mammas two, let me detain you a moment. I want to 


say to you that my wife and I have had a little confab on 


the subject of wine-drinking, and we have both concluded 


how and prove 
to you the stability of my decision, I now give to my 
nother the keys of my wine-chest to do with as she 
pleases. And now, gentlemen, I beg of you that you 
excuse me, and I will leave you with your wine.” 

Then gentlemen papas did excuse him—stiffly, it i 
true, and with a feeling that he had somehow damped 
their pleasure. 

But the ladies! They took Tom with them, and, with 


tears in their good, loving, motherly eyes, both kiss 
é eS . - 





him and blessed him, and Tom was as happy as a king! 


PAYING TOO DEAR. 
BY J. E. M’C. 


“YOUNG Nelson is bound to be a rich man. See how 
he is getting on already, and he has not been five 
years in business for himself. He owns his house, 

and has bought several lots which he got on quite mode- 

rate terms, but which are sure to rise in value very fast. 
hinery there 


‘ ia 


any were alraia 


Then he has several shares in that new mac 


was so much talk about, and which so n 
would prove a humbug. It bids fair to do well, as all of 
Nelson’s speculations seem to. He seems to be one of the 
lucky ones.” 

‘Some persons do seem born to luck, there is no deny- 
ing it. You know John Jacob Astor would never have 
any dealings with an unluc ky man. Such as Cris. Wins 


low, for instance.” 


“Yes, poor Cris. always seems to be unfortunate, though 
he works hard, The poor fellow lacks judgment, though, 
or he never would have miscalculated his abilities so much 
as to have taken his last job. He has lost three months’ 


wages clear by it. Too bad, isn’t it? Then Cris. hasn't 


such a managing wife as Nelson. That makes a vast 





difference.” 
“ Ah, yes, but I am afraid Nelsen is paying too high a 
g herself to help 





price for his fortune. His ‘wife is r 
him mal , and it is none the less sad because she doe 
4st 


it willingly. She boards all his workmen, and sits up ti 





late every night sewing for other people, to help add to 
their stores. She is committing suicide slowly, but t 
as surely asif she drank poison. When the fortune is 








made which they aspire to, she at least will not be the 
one to enjoy it. Fither she will be in her crave, or else 
so broken down that she will have no ability to enjoy 


anything. I tell you I would rather be contented with 
less and have health and comfort as I go along in connec 
That is the true riches, afterall. The 


t 


tion with it. 


fort you get out of little homemade luxuries are more than 

mses and lands to you and to your chil’ren. IT don't 
believe in paying too dear for your money. Above f 
don’t believe in breaking down your constitution to | I 
a mansion for the winter of your days. IT want to tuke 
the good of my labors while I go along, and have the 


| ability to enjoy them.” 


Ir is not the bee's touching on the flowers that gathers 
honey, but her abiding for a time upon them, and drav 
It is not he that reads most, but be 
that meditates most on divine truth, that will prove the 


choicest, wisest, strongest Christian.—Bisnor Hai. 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


r 


+ 
sti 


ite of 


mind that it would be difficult to de 


4 new werld seemed lying just before me; 


tion 
scribe. 
rurld full of wider range and richer opportunities than 
I stood at the thresh 


ay 
anything of which I had dreamed. 
l 
rtised to ste] 

I 
t away fr 
Wus there hope or help for me if I did not? 


ol of a door opening into this world, and my foot was 
Should I hold back? Should I 


What then? 


across it. 


inn um the aluring prospect? 


none. My window-curtains had led me on in a dangerous 
way too far. 


back. My 


rial 
go 


I could neither stop where I was nor 


salary had become wholly insufficient for my 


needs; I had used money not my own, and still held by a 


latent purpose to make it good; I had drawn Marion on, 
step by step, against her prudent instincts, until a desire 
for things more elegant than we could afford had been 
created in her mind, and to gratify her I was ready to d 
almost anything. 
My only hope of escape from the embarrassment in 
I found Mr. G: No 
question of his yonsibility came up to disturb u 


which myself was through 


re 
One or two, or even five hundred dollars might be placed 
in his hands without risk, and could be restored to my 


ut 


a day’s notice. 
r, 1 could refuse to 


cash any time, ¢ 


to carry me deepe go. The matter was 
in my own hands, 
but was ill at ease, 


So I reasoned ; and oppressed by a 


perpetual sense of danger. I grew more alert and more 
suspicious of everybody around me—was all the while on 
guard. If a member of the firm looked over an account 
book, or asked for the balance in bank, or the amount of 
cash on hand, I felt a sense of peril. My cash was short 
one hundred dollars, as would appear if I were called on 
to show the actual balance. Then it had occurred to me 
that the hundred dollars I had found in excess and appro- 
priated, might have been placed in the cash-drawer as a 
This thought sent cold chills over 


I parried the 


trial of my honesty. 
me, and remained to trouble «my spirit. 
» hold it off by saying to myself that 


+ 


honght and tried 


no one had access to my cash-drawer. Still the possi 
bility of a duplic 


member of the firm, was not to be denied; 


ate key being in the hands of some 
and so the 
sting of this torment ¢ould not be drawn. 

Mr. Garnish came to the store on the second day after 
getting the hundred dollars he was t» invest for my advan- 
tage. He had some business transactions with the firm, 
in the settlement of which he had several hundred dollars 
to pay. One of the bookkeepers adjusted the account, 
and he then came to my desk, and taking « blank check 
from his pocket-book, filled in the amount due by him 
and affixed his signature. 

“Don’t forget to-night,” he said, in his soft undertone, 
and with a pleasant meaning in his voice. I did not turn 
my head nor reply. It seemed as if every one in the 
store knew our secret and was looking at us. 

At eight o’clock that evening I was in the pleasant 
library of Mr, Garnish. There was a kindness almost 
paternal in his manner. 

“T thought it would come out right, 
soon as I was seated; “and it has,” he added, with a 
gratified manner so genuine that [ was half deceived. 
He opened his pocket-book and counted out a hundred 


* dollars. 


said he, almost as 


HE two days that followed were passed in a transi- | 


I could see | 


If I saw that he wished | 
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“There is the amount of your investment. You can 


| ANC 
| 


return it to your cash in the morning. And here is w 


it has earned,” counting twenty-five dollars in additic. 
1 placing the bills in my hand. “ More than a weel’ 


income fyom your paltry salary, and made in two days 

without lifting a finger.” F 
[I took the bank-bills with 

was new. My feet seeme 

swelled with hope and confidence. 


feeling of pleasure tht 
1 to touch ground; my heart 
If this were done bu 
once a week, and that seemed nothing more than possibic, 


it would give me over twelve hundred dollars in a yea 


and this sum, added to my salary, would clear me of 

embarrazsments, make restitution possible, and gite me 
the means of securing for Marion the good things I uk 
I thought of I meant, ther 


to get myself right as quickly as possible; for conscience 


sired for her. restitution. 


would not sleep. 


Mr. Garnish was watching me closely. I soon beenr 
aware of this, and took warning from the signific 


motions of his hands. 
What less could I do than express my gratitude for the 
Wi 


had ever shown me kind- 
rt 


favor he had done me? 

ness like this? Who had 
ateful; and my tone 
words, revealed the sentiment 
I pp! 


taken me by the hand? 


did feel g and manner, as well as my 


Mr. Garnish was pleased. 


could almost see a ri eon his placid, irresponsive 


vement. 


Ker m< 


face. His hands took ona juic 


“Put the money back into eash-box in the mort 
It has done 


the poorer for it. 


y 


1 an excellent turn; and no on 


No do 


ing. you 


ht x 


u will find good use for the 
twenty-five dollars. 


I was pleased at this, and yet not pleased. I was glad 


he had said “ put the mone k,” for that had an honest 
look. It showed that he d 


anything actually wrong. 


t mean to tempt me to 
But 


ro O 


then, if these little out 
side operations were to hy not keep right on? 
Why put the hundred dollars back 
after, or the day after that? 


to-morrow, and take 
them out again on the day 
It would 
the hundred dollars, now that they 
In two day s, they 


attitude ef things 


make no difference f 


in 
; 


were out, stayed ou 
while longer. might earn twenty or 
twenty-five dollars more. 

So ran my thoughts. In six days. the hundred dollars, 
if skilfully used by Mr. Ga 
Why not keep the 


Then I could 


h, would produce sixty or 
until it doubled 


my 


seventy. um out 
itself? 


capital! 


wk and use own 


put it | 


Mr. Garnish was watching me closely 


sely, and reading my 
thoughts almost as clearly as if [ had spoken them aloud. 
This was plain from his remark 

“Tf I could have doubled 
would have been fifty instead of twenty-five dollars.” 


l I inquired, with an 


your investment, the profit 


“Tins the opportunity passe 
eagerness but half concealed. 


“ Well—no—I guess not ied, with affected de 


“T will look after it : 


he rep! 
liberation, gain to-merrow, if you 
say so.” 
“Do, if you please. 
“What?” he asked. 
“You will have nothing in hand to invest.” 
_ “Oh, I'll see to that. 
dollars to-morrow evening.” 
| “Thank you; you are very kind,” I said. 
both silent for some moments. 
| thumbs and fingers twining about each other. 
“ Could two hundred be used as well as one?” I asked, 


| my voice faltering a little in spite of myself. 


But—” I hesitated. 


You ean bring me a hundred 


We were 
He was waiting for me 








You can 
is what 
dditica, 
| Weel 's 


ro days 


re thi+ 
y he art 
one | ut 


SKI big, 
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Garnish pretended to think for a little while. 
“ Well, yes, I presume they could. I cam try, if you 
wish it. It will make no difference to me.” 


“Then,” said I, with decision, “ you may try two hun- | remarked. 
kind must work, in the long run, to a buyer’s disadvan- 
tage—by the buyer in this case I mean the purchasing 
firm, and not their purchasing agent.” 


dred,” handing’ him back the roll of bills he had given 
me. “I will bring you a hundred more to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Allright. Just as you say.” And he took the bills | 
from my hand. “I may not be able to do quite so well 
as I did the first time. Chances like that don’t come 
every day. But I can make a good round percentage. 
You won't forget the hundred dollars to-morrow evening ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. That will be all straight.” 

After a pause, Garnish said in a confidential way: 
“That Baldwin you have in the store is a shrewd fellow. 
An A No. 1 go-ahead chap. He buys a good deal for the 


firm ?” 


“Tea.” | 
“ And knows where to buy?” 
“He ought age | replied. 


“ He does; you may count on that.” 

There was something behind this that I did not under- 
stand, A meaning smile touched the lips of Mr. Garnish. 

“ He doesn’t forget himself while serving his employers. 
Doesn't let all his shrewd alertness enure to their benefit.” 

“IT presume not. It isn’t his way,” I returned, begin- 
ning, as I thought, to understand him. “ While buying 
for the firm, he often meets with opportunities to buy 
articles for himself not in our line—bargains that no one 
else happens to stand ready to pick up. He has done a 
little for me in that way.” 

“Ah! Hashe? But that isn’t just what I mean. If 
he is buying goods in a certain line, why should he prefer 
ene house to another, styles, quality and prices being the | 
same ?” 

“T don't know,” was my answer, “unless some per- | 


sonal preferences influenced him; and little things deter- | 
mine these, sometimes. We all like to deal at one place | 
better than another. We get accustomed to the ways of 
some establishments, and do not like the ways of others.’ 

“ All very true,” said Mr. Garnish. “ But other reasons 


act more strongly than these sometimes. A shrewd buyer 
can often benefit himself without hurting his employer. 
Competition in business runs very high, you know, and 
large sums of money are spent in advertising, in sending 
out travellers, in extra percentages to salesmen, and in 
many other ways, in order to get and hold customers. 
Some of ‘the other ways’ are not generally known. One 
of them is the bribery of men whose business it is to pur- 
chase goods. It is done by a secret allowance of from 
two to five per cent. on all the bills they make. That is, | 
I say to you, ‘ For all the goods you buy at my establish- 
ment, I will hand you for your own use three per cent. of 
the amount.’ Of course, you give me the preference, pro- 
vided I sell as low as my neighbor, which I profess to do. 
Some ef the houses that do this are known, and some are 
not known, except to a certain class of buyers. Baldwin 
knows them, you may be sure, and is making good use of 
hem. I happened into one of the firms where I know | 
this thing is done only to-day, and I saw Baldwin there. 
He was making a pretty large order; it could not have 
been less than three thousand dollars’ worth of goods. | 
Say he got three per cent. commission on the bill; you 
can count his gain.” 

“Ninety dollars.” T could not conceal my surprise. | 

“Yes; he made at least that much for himself; possibly | 
mere. But it did not come out of your firm.” | 
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market. 
| an easy conscience would secure a sale. Would not our 
| firm be hurt in that case if Baldwin happened to be the 


|“ You are right, I guess—easy conscience and all.’ 


| mittances that we had counted on did not come. 
Royal was out financiering all the morning, and eame in 





I reflected for a short time, considering whether Jir. 


Garnish were right in his closing sentence. 


“ Not directly, in this special transaction, perhaps,” | 
“But it is easy to see that collusion of this 


“ How so?” inquired-Mr. Garnish. 
“Suppose a house, dealing in this way, happened to 


have a poor lot of goods, or one that hung heavy in tu 


A larger bribe than usual to some buyer with 


man with an easy conscience ?” 
Mr. Garnish shrugged his shoulders as he replied: 
, 

He referred to Baldwin. 

“So you see,” he went on, “how the thing is done. “It 
is hard to keep men from serving themselves when oppor- 
tunity offers. And indeed,” he said, after a slight pause, 
and with a more serious manner, “ that is what we are all 
doing. Men are all trying to serve themselves. You are 
not giving Link, Royal & Co. from eight to ten hours 
rk 





hard service every day for their benefit. You are wi 
ing for your salary—for your own benefit. Precious little 
do you care how it comes out with them at the end of tle 
year, except so far as it may effect yourself. If you could 
get fifteen hundred, you would leave them to-morrow.” 

“ Without doubt,” I replied. P 

“Tt is because men plod on in a kind of horse-in-a-mill 
fashion,” said Garnish, “that so few get along. They 
don’t look out for themselves properly—don't take advan- 


|tage of what gomes in their way—don’t keep their eyes 


open. Now, I have generally kept my eyes open; and to 
one who does, opportunity is always occurring. Baldwin 
keeps his eyes open, and he'll get along, So can you if 


say 99 
you will. 


I went home that night hardly knowing myself, so 


| crowded was my mind with new thoughts, new hopes, and 


new prospects that seemed pushing open before me in 
long, enticing vistas. I had a new sense of power. My 
hand had taken firm hold of my own destiny, and I felt 


| strong to work it out, and bold to walk forward; espe- 


cially so, having so shrewd and worldly-wise a man as 
Mr. Garnish to lead me on and show me the safe and 
profitable ways. 

My feelings toward this man were changing. « The re- 
pulsion I had felt in the beginning was dying away; the 
distance between us lessening. I was ready to commit 
inyself more entirely to his guidance. What had seemed 
sinister in the expression of his face, struck me now as 
kindliness and good-will. He did like me, I was sure. Why 


'not? It was no uncommon thing for one man to take a 


liking to another, and do all in his power to help him 
And then service was mutual. No doubt Mr. Garnish 
saw in me qualities that he could use to his own advon- 
tage as well as to mine. This was only fair, and would 
prove the stronger bond between us. 

On the next day we had several large notes to take out 


of bank, and were unnsually short. Two important re- 
Mr. 


| at one o’clock looking worried. 


“ What is our balance in bank?” he asked, as he stood 
at my desk with a number of checks in his hand. 

T gave him the amount on a slip of paper. 

“How much cash have you?” 
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I had already laid aside the hundred dollars that were | 
to go into the hands of Mr. Garnish that evening. Mr. 
Royal opened my cash-book as he spoke, and began run- 


“ning up the columns of figures, and marking down the 


result with a pencil. In a few moments he had the 
balance, from whieh he deducted the amount in bank, 
saying, as the result was given, “ Two thousand, three 
hundred and forty-one dollars.” 

Most of this was in checks; the currency not amounting 
to four hundred dollars. 

“T shall want the whole of it,” he said, in a quick, 
fretful voice, like one irritated and disappointed. “Count 
it out.” 

But how was I to do that, when there were only two | 
thousand, one hundred and forty dollars in my cash 
drawer? One hundred of the deficiency was in my | 
pocket-book ; but this I could not replace while Mr. 
Royal stood beside me at the desk. I commenced count 
ing over the bills and checks, doing it as slowly as I 
dared, in order to gain tinle, and find an opportunity to 
get out my pocket-book unobserved. Some one spoke to 
Mr. Royal, and drew his attention away from me. In a 
moment I had transferred the hundred dollars from my 
pocket-book to the desk. So much was safe; but what 
was to be done about the hundred dollars it would be im- | 
possible for me to replace? 

I was in a sharp dilemma, and greatly alarmed; but 
the very peril of my situation made me cool and collected. 
*« At the worst,” I suid to myself, “ it will only be a matter 
of a hundred dollars short in my cash; a thing that 
might appear at almost any time in a hurried settlement. 
It will be easy to show some error in the count or | 
figures.” 

So, I put up my two packages of bank-bills and checks, 
marking the cash amount right, and the checks in excess 
by one hundred dollars, as a blind, feeling sure that Mr. | 
Royal would not go over them again at that time, 

“How much have we to make up?” he asked. 

I took the several amounts from the bank notices, and | 
gave the result, taking care in my addition to make the 
sum just one hundred dollars more than it was, trusting 
that Mr. Royal would not go over the figures with me. I 
had to think quickly and act promptly. It was a half- 
blind expedient, and might work more harm than good, | 
if my error were discovered. What I aimed at was to | 
make sure that our deposit, when made, should be more 
than was actually required to meet the notes by a hundred | 
dollars. As all of these notes but one were made payable | 
at the bank where we kept our account, but a single check | 
would have to be drawn. 

Tt all worked right. Mr. Royal did not go over my | 
cash for himself. We were still two thousand dollars 
short, and he went out to get it. He returned in half an 
hour with the required sum. In the meantime five hun- 
dred dollars had been paid in by a country customer. 
The making up of the deposit being left in my hands, all 
went well, of course. 

After the excitement was over, I felt as weak as if T| 
had been sick: and was so nervous that I could hardly | 
keep my hand steady in writing. I felt that I had made | 
a narrow escape. | 

And now, what about the hundred dollars promised that 
evening to Mr. Garnish? I thought of little else, during 
the afternoon, but my own affairs. Money was paid in, 
and I had over two hundred dollars in cash, besides 
several checks. I could easily take the sum I wanted: 
but how about to-morrow? It was going to be another | 


close day, and if my cash were short two instead of one 
hundred dollars, I might not be able to conceal it, 

“What are you in a brown study about?” said Bala 
win, laying his hand familiarly on my shoulder as J ea: 
trying to see my way clear. I sturted as if he bad been 
an accuser. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked, smiling, yet 
looking at me sharply. 

“Oh, nothing more than usual,” I replied, letting my 


| Voice fall to a tone of despondency. 


“ And what’s the usual? Aren't Marion and the baby 
all right?” : 

“Oh, yes, they’re right enough; but— 

“What?” 

“T can’t grub along in this way. It is hopeless!” 


” 


“ What do you get now?” 
“Only nine hundred.” 
“Ts that so? I thought tl ey ‘d advanced your salary 


| since you took Harvey's place.” 


“No.” 

“That isn’t the thing. They paid Harvey fifteen hu: 
dred. I'll speak to Mr. Link about it.” 

iis manner was confident and patronizing, like one 
who felt that he was a man of some importance aad had 
influence. 

“Nine hundred!” he added, a little contemptuous); 


| “It’s preposterous! You can't even grubb along on that, 


to say nothing of living. Some people have no soul 
Royal wouldn't care if you lived on bread and water. 
But I'll speak to Link about it. He has a little heart 
left.” 


“Tf I could only get something ahead—just a few hun 


| dred dollars—I'd take care of myself,” said I, in a conti- 


dent way. 
“ How?” he asked, looking at me keenly. 
“ There are plenty of outside opportunities.” 
“Yes; if one knows where to find them, and has his 


|} eye-teeth cut into the bargain. But, I wouldn't advise 


you to try your hand.” 

“Why not?” 

Iie shook his head, he answered: “Too many 
sharpers dodging round. They'd clean you out in a 
month. Qh, no, Melchor! That isn’t your game.” 

“ What is my game?” 

“ Better not try any 
for men like you.” 

“Men like me! What do yeu mean?” I felt irritated. 

“You're too good, Melchor; too straightforward; too 
honest, if I must say so, for anything but plodding work. 
It takes a long head, and a good spice of the sharper to 


It's risky, and especially 


make money outside of regular business. You've got to 
walk so narrow and straight a between fair dealing 
and cheating that it is quite imposes 


to the wrong side, and that pretty often. Of course, this 


ble not to get over on 


| wouldn't do for you. Your conscience would never stand it.” 


I felt the color rising to my face. Was he in earnest, 
or only bantering me? 
“ No--no,” he added, with a seriousness that I felt to 


be genuine, “don’t go in that direction. If I can pick 
up any little thing for you eccasionally, as I’ve been 
doing, it will give me pleasure. A few dollars, now and 


then, made in a safe way, will help you in the long run. 
sut this can’t be counted on for much. You must have a 
better salary. J’ll see to that. I’ve got more influence 
here than some people think; and maybe,” he added, 


| dropping his voice and speaking confidentially, “I shall 


bave considerable more after next New Year's.” 
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This was indeed a surprise. 


“ Keep close about it,” he added. “TI only tell you that | 
you may take heart. And don’t think of any outside | 


schemes. You are not the man forthem. We shall want 
you just where you are, and I'll see that you have a living 
salary.” , 

“ But Harvey may be able to come back.” 

“ He'll never be strong enough for the place. No; it’s 


the intention of the firm to keep you where you are, | 


Melchor. I know all about it; so set your heart at rest.” 


He left me, adding as he turned from my desk : “ Mind | 


what I say; don’t get drawn into anything outside. It’s 
too risky for men like you.” 

There was something more than a simple warning in 
his voice. He came back, after walking away for a short 
distance, and, putting his hand on my shoulder, said: 


“ And by the way, Melchor, I want to give you a word of | 


eaution. It’s about one of our customers named Garnish. 
He isn’t in the regular trade; only a kind of broker and 
speculator. He's as smoothe as oil, but as sharp as 
vitriol. I've noticed him hovering about you. Fight 


shy of him. It won't help you in the good opinion of the | 


firm to be seen holding confabulations with this man.” 
“Thank you,” I replied, keeping my face out of view. 
“You know something about him?” 
“T should think I did!” His voice betrayed more 


than he cared to let appear, for he added quickly: “I’m | 


about a great deal, you know.” 

“ What is said of him?’ I asked. 

“ More than I'd like to repeat. But all agree that he’s 
a dangerous man to have anything to do with. He’s an 
eld fox, and sharp after the silly geese; so give him a 
wide berth if you know when you're well off.” 

“You think I'm a silly goose, then?” said I, turning 
upon him with a slight quiver of anger in my voice. 

“Oh, no!” He arched his brows, and looked at me 


with a half-amused expression that did not cover a latent | 


surprise. 
His remark was unfortunate. It hurt my pride, and 
If such were 


aroused a defiant spirit. “A silly goose! 
the estimate in which I was held, it was time that I did 
something to change it. A “silly goose” might be very 
aseful to other people; but I didn’t fancy being kept and 
fattened for other people to pluck and eat. A bitter, 
reckless spirit took possession of me. I think Baldwin 
saw something more than the “ goose ” in my face, for he 
said: “ Don’t ruffle your feathers about it. I didn’t mean 
any harm. Only take my advice and keep out of Gar- 
nish’s way.” 

“Set a rogue to catch a rogue,” said I to myself, as 
Baldwin left me. “He’s quite as honest as you are. A 
silly goose !” 

A new train of thought began passing through my 
mind. T understood, from what Baldwin had remarked, 
that Twas regarded as a good hack, a safe plodder, and 


would be kept where I was. Method, accuracy, honesty; | 


these were the virtues demanded, and I was thought to 
possess them. To be a good salesman or manager of some 


special department where ability ensured promotion, or | 


gave opportunity for personal advantage, required other 
qualifications. A young man must not be over-scrupul- 
eus. He must be “sharp as a steel trap,” to use a favorite 


expression ; must “ have his eye-teeth cut;” must be able 
to “do” a customer, and always get the advantage in a} 


bargain. If a lie were necessary, he must be able to tell 


a lie without seruple. 
I was fast drifting out to sea. Honor, honesty, faith- 
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fulness, were at a diseount. They might do for drones 
and “ silly geese,” but not for me, who meant to succeed. 

“ Thank you!” said I, mentally, referring to Baldwin. 
“You have given me the key-note.” 

I felt a new sense of power. The ground seemed firmer 
| beneath my feet. Garnish was my man. Instead of put- 

ting me on my guard, Baldwin had really set me over to 
|}him. How had my fellow-clerk got advancement? By 
plodding honesty? ° By faithful service? Nothing of the 
| kind! Was there any hope of advancement in the line of 
| service marked out for me in the establishment? None 
whatever. I might get fifteen hundred dollars a year— 
| possibly two thousand; and every year, as I walked my 
horse-in-the-mil! round, I would grow less and less quali- 
| fied for any wider or more profitable field of labor, while 
| men like Baldwin would be rising into wealth and places 
| of influence and power. 

I felt angry and irritated as these things crowded upon 
my mind. Faithful service was rewarded by starvation, 
while dishonesty got promotion and opportunity. If 
Baldwin could use his position as buyer to get large per- 
centages, why might I not use my position as cashier in 
some way to my own advantage? He took his percent- 
| ages—I assumed the suspicions of Garnish to be well 

founded, as they really were—and to the disadvantage of 

our firm; why might I not use a few hundred dollars of 
| money lying idle to make a little for myself? No one 
| would be hurt by this, which was more than could be said 
of Baldwin’s transactions. 
| ‘For all this line of thought, I was not able to bring my- 
| self to the appropriation of another hundred dollars with- 
| out considerable debate; not so much on the ground of 
| scruple, however, as of risk. I was about past the moral 
| considerations. Indeed, my inward vision was getting 
obscure, and the aspect of things changed in many re- 
spects. This brief conversation with Baldwin had made 
it clear that I was to have no chance in the firm, and that 
| unless I let wit, and shrewdness, and opportunity stand 


| 


| 

my servants, I would be crowded to the wall, or used as a 
mere stepping-stone for others. 

How to use safely a portion of the funds that came into 


my hands was now my chief coneern. I considered many 
| plans. It would not be prudent to leave things just as 
they had been that day. I didn’t like to make a false 
entry. The very thought of it was attended by a sense of 
fear and dishonor. But unless my cash book and the 
balance of money on hand were in agreement, the defecit 
might at any time be discovered. The experience of the 
| last few hours warned me that this might prove a trap for 
my feet, moving now in a difficult and dangerous way. 
In settling my cash before going home, it came out ap- 
| parently two hundred dollars over. I knew that there 
was an error in the figures; but, pleased and reckleas, I 
struck the balance, and carried it down in my cash book, 
saying as I did so: “T'll hunt it up to-morrow.” 
Before leaving, however, I went hurriedly over the 
lentries for the day, and then footed up the debtor and 
| creditor columns. Then the error was apparent. It had 


| net occurred in any ov ission or erroneous entry, but in 
| adding up one of the columns of figures. As my footings 


| had been made in ink, I let them stand. I could easily 
make the erasures and changes in the morning. 

It was safe, now, to take the hundred dollars I had 
promised Mr. Garnish in the evening, and so I put that 
sum into my pocket-book, feeling assured that I was 


j in no danger of discovery. Conscience had little to 


i 


say. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
« ed going out again?” said Marion, looking disap- 

LN pointed as she saw me take up my hat after supper 
on the next evening. “ You were away last night, and 
the night before, and the night before that, too.” 

«T won't be gone but a little while. It’s business, dear; | 
business of my own that I can’t see after in day-time,” I | 
replied, turning my face a little, for Marion was looking | 
at me with something new in her eyes. There was a doubt 
in them. 

“What kind of business?” she asked. 

I felt a rising irritation at being thus questioned, and | 
made a curt reply before I was able to control myself, | 
The color went suddenly out of Marion’s face. My answer | 
had struck her like a blow. I saw the effect and made no 
attempt to heal the wound I had inflicted, but turned from | 
her and left the house, angry with myself, offended at my 
wife and altogether miserable. 

On the evening before, I had placed the second hun- | 
dred dollars in the hands of Mr. Garnish, and I was now | 
to get from him a report of his new venture on 
my account; this time in the sum of two hundred | 
dollars. 

On entering his library and touching his soft hand, I 
felt a change in his manner. It was kind’ and cordial; | 
but lacked the warmth and heartiness it had expressed 
before. 

“Right glad to see you, my young friend,” said he, as 
Icamein. I sat down, conscious of a slight embarrass 
ment, and waited for him. His hands were still, though 
one was laid upon the other. I felt a sudden vague fear 
ef the man. A few moments, and then, after clearing his | 
throat with two or three hems, Mr. Garnish said: “ What 
about to-morrow? Suppose I haven’t turned that money | 
yet?” 

His hands began to move around each other in a slow, 
gliding way. His eyes were upon me, and he saw the 
change and look of disappointment I was not able to keep 
out of my face. 

“Nothing is absolutely certain in this world, Mr. Mel- 
chor,” he continued. “ Things do not always come out on 
time and exactly as we plan them. So, it is always safest | 
to provide for contingencies. If you do not get the two 
hundred to-night, what will you do about it?” 

I understood the man perfectly. I recognized him as a 


.tempting devil. I saw in the softly-wreathing hands the 


outer sign of his inner work; an expression of the subtle 
movement of thonght engaged in weaving the toils with 
which he was to bind me hand and foot. Already the | 
first finely-spun cords were around me, and I was con- | 
scious of their impeding force. A strong and desperate 
impulse to break away seized upon me. I could hardly 
restrain myself from starting up, denouncing him and 
flying from his presence. | 

But “what then?” Quickly flashed into my thought | 
this question; and the “what then?” held me irresolute. 
Ah! if I had answered the question as I have answered | 
it to myself a hundred times since, in reviewing my un- 
happy life, all might have been well. It held me irreso- 
lute, in doubt and dread, until it was too late. 

“T will manage that,” was my quiet answer. I had 
taken time to get a better command of myself. 

“Tiow?” Garnish asked, | 

After a short silence I replied: “Oh, I'll manage it.” 

He was reading my face intently. 

« Safely 2” | 

—." ) 


‘ 
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He dropped his eyes and sat reflecting, the movement 
of his hands ceasing. 

“I'm glad of that; because I have not been able t: 
turn the two hundred dollars as promptly as I had 
hoped.” 

I felt a depressing shock. 

“ As I said just now,” be went on, aftera pause, “ things 
don’t always come out on time.” He spoke with a soft 
insinuating, yet grave manner. “So, to make a ventur: 


| safe, it is always as prudext to have a margin in time as 


in everything else. I’ve known many a good operation 
spoiled through lack of this, You can let the two hun 
dred lie until to-morrow ?” 

“Yeo.” 

“ Any longer?” asked Garnish. 

Voice and look said, “ Give me your confidence, young 
man. Tell me just what you have done.” I saw the 


tempting villain in his eyes. 


“ How long?” I asked, 
“Say until the day after to-morrow.’ 
I pretended to be considering the matter. 
“We have a great deal to pay just now, and are check- 


ing very closely. I shouldn't like to keep the funds out 


longer than until day after to-morrow. 
I could see my answer did not satisfy him. He wanted 


| to know exactly what I was doing, and this I had made a 


hurried resolve not to tell him 
“All right,” was his answer. I could detect a little 
coldness in his voice. “I'll do my best to turn things to 


| morrow.” 


“Don't lose by hurrying,” s I, beginning to fee! 
some concern for the result. that the money is in, 
I don’t want it to come out until it has earned something. 
A day or two, more or less, won't do any harm.” 

“ Just as you wish about that. I shall be governed by 
your views entirely, Mr. Melchor.” Garnish did not say 
“my young friend.” His tones were more respectful 
than familiar. “I think it will all be right to-morrow. 


| So come round in the evening.” 


“Tf it will make no difference to you, I will call on my 
way home from the store,” said I, thinking of Marien, 
whose questions about my evening engagements had come 
to be unpleasant. I could not tell her the truth; and saw 
that my evasions were troubling her. 

“Do so,” Garnish replied. “It will be all the same. 
You can stop and take tea with 1 

“Oh! thank you!—no,” I replied, quickly. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s kind of yeu,” I replied, “but wife and baby 
would have a word to say about that. I'll just stop fora 
moment on my way home, to save going out in the even- 
ing. I’ve been away so frequently that Marion is begin- 
ning to look sober about it.” 

“Yes, yes, I see how it is. Call on your way home, and 
we'll go over things as they happen to stand in a few 
moments. But keep a margin of time in reserve; it will 
be safest and surest. When the chestnuts are once in the 
fire, it’s a pity to take them out until they are well 
roasted.” 

I went home with a pressure of doubt and uncertainty 
on my mind, and haunted by a sense of coming evil. I 
felt like one drifting out upon a sea full of dangers. The 
old smile was not on Marion's face. We had parted in 
coldness; she hurt and I annoyed. I saw, from her eyes, 
that she had been weeping. I did not kiss her as usual; 
something held me back. Neither of us slept much that 
night. I tried to be very tender with her on the next 
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morning; and she was sweet and loving, but I saw that) 
her eyes were ready to fill with tears. 

I got away from the store next day a few minutes | 
earlier than usual, so as to have time to call on Garnish 
before returning home. He received me with more than 
his usual cordiality, and taking from his pocket-book an 
envelope bearing my address, said: “ You'll find your two | 
hundred dollars in that, and something over. Not as 
much as I had expected; but still a very handsome 


margin.” 

I opened the envelope and found two hundred and 
thirty dollars. Will you believe it, reader? I was dis- 
appointed. In two days, a hundred dollars had earned 
me twenty-five. And here, two hundred dollars had been 
at work—how, I did not know—for three or four days, and 
the result was only thirty. My anticipation had never 
fallen lower than fifty, but often rose far above that sum. 
I was not successful in veiling my thoughts entirely from 


Mr. Garnish. 

“Tf that could be done as often as once a week, it 
would be a fine thing for you,” said he. 

“Indeed it would,” I made answer, as thought went 
instantly to the yearly aggregate; “but that c: a hardly 
be expected,” I added, my voice falling slightly. 

“T don’t know about that. Still, fifteen per cyat. ino 
week is rather stiff, and hardly to be counted on as a 
Operations that pay after that fashion 
Five per cent., or 


regular thing. 
don’t come in the way of everybody. 
even two or three per cent., would be enormous if much 


capital could be employed.” 

“Do you think,” I ventured to ask, “that two hundred 
week could be turned regularly ?” 

“ At fifteen per cent. ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

Garnish took a little while to consider before replying. 
He understood his part 


It was only a pretence, however. 





too well for real hesitation. | 
“ Figuring rather large for a steady thing,” he answered. 
“Chances of this kind don't go begging, and one must be 
around pretty sharp to pick them out as they turn up. 
No, I hardly think it would be safe to count on that. 
But there’s another way to look at it. Say you start with | 
two hundred. In a month, if the hits are lucky, and | 
thirty dollars are made four times running, you have a 
eapital of three hundred and twenty to work with, and at 
the end of two months, nearly five hundred dollars. If 
you now begin to turn at five or ten per cent., ence or 
twice a week, just see how it will grow. But I won’t keep 
you. I know you're anxious to get home. Call round | 
some evening right soon, and we'll see what more can be | 


done.” 
I was farther adrift than evernow. As I walked home- 


ward, my mind rose far above the plodding role of a mer- 
ehant’s clerk with a paltry salary of fifteen hundred a 
year. All around me lay golden opportunities, and I had 
found the man who would show me how to find them. 
From the use of hundreds of dollars I began counting upon 
that of thousands; and before I had reached home, I saw 
myself steadily rising into wealth and position. My 
chest expanded; my steps were light; I had a sense of 


elevation and power. 

I should weary the reader if I took him with me, step 
by step, along the way my feet had now entered ; or were 
to open for his inspection all the states of mind through 
which I passed. One thing is sure; from the hour I 
stepped aside from honor and honesty, my soul was on a 
troubled sea. Waking or sleeping, I had a haunting | 
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dread of some impending evil. 


| every where. 


| little while. 


| while that kept in the dark has remained perfectly liquid. 


| trated by an old East Indian fable. 





A shadow followed me 
I found no real enjoyment in anything. 
And yet, my home and its loved ones were very pre- 


| cious, and when the days were done and I returned to 
| Marion and my baby, it seemed, for a little while, as if I 


had come back to Paradise. Alas! that it was only for a 
The kiss on Marion’s lips was hardly ever 
cold ere a dull sense of disquietude, a shadow as of 
coming evil, crept over my spirits. From my baby’s 


| sweet face and eyes, through which the angels seeme:l 


in 





looking at me, I turned often with a guilty sense of p: 
and fear; often laid the precious thing out of my arw 3 
into Marion’s, beeause the burden of innocence was se 
heavy that it oppressed me. 

(To be continued.) 


¥ 7 ONDERS OF INSTINCT.—In the instinct of ani- 
W mals we are perpetually finding new wonders. 
What it has taken man thousands of years to discover, 
the animal knows by a law of its creation. Insect life is 
ings. Here is a single instance, 





rich in these wonderful t 
which explains why bees work in the dark: 

“Every one knows what honey, fresh from the comb, is 
like. It is a pure syrup, without a trace of solid sugar in 
it. Upon straining, however, it gradually assumes a 
crystalline appearance—it candies, as the saying is, and 
ultimately becomes a solid lump of sugar. It has not 
been suspected that this change was due to a photographie 
aetion; that the same agent which alters the molecular 
atrangement of the iodine of silver on the excited collo- 
dion plate, and determines the formation of camphor and 
iodine crystals in a bottle, causes the syrup honey te 
assume a crystalline form. This, however, is the case. 
M. Scheibler has inclosed honey in stoppered flasks, some 
of which he has kept in perfect darkness, whilst others 
have been exposed to the light. The invariable results 
have been that the sunned portion rapidly crystallizes, 

i 
We now see why bees are so careful to obscure the glass 
windows which are sometimes placed in their hives. The 
existence of their young depends on the liquidity of 
saccharine food presented to them, and if light were 
allowed accese to this the syrup would acquire a more or 
less solid consistency; it would seal up cells, and in ail 
probability prove fatal to the inmates of the hive.’ 





A CAPITAL FABLE.—The hopelessness of any one’s 
A accomplishing anything without “pluck” is illus- 
A mouse that dwelt 
near the abode of a great magician was kept in such con- 
stant distress by its fear of a cat, that the magician, 
taking pity on it, turned it into a cat itself. Immedi- 
ately it began to suffer from fear of a dog, so that the 
magician turned it into a dog. Then it began to suffer 
from fear of a tiger, and the magician, in disgust, said, 
“Be a mouse again. As you have only the heart of a 
mouse, it is impossible to help you by giving you the body 
of a noble animal.” And the poor creature again became 
a mouse. 

It is the same with a mouse-hearted man. 
clothed with the powers and placed in the position of 
brave men, but he will always act like a mouse; and publie 
opinion is usually the great magician that finally says te 
such a person, “Go back to your obscurity again. You 
have only the heart of a mouse; and it is useless to try 


to make a lion out of you.” 


He may be 
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THE FAIRY GIFT. | always beautiful. If in a year from to-day she has not 


T was evening, and the dark-haired spirit, Malizia, sat | proved the truth of my words, let her destroy the gift 

) 
alone beneath the shadow of a wide oak, looking down | As she spoke, she drew a sma! packet from her bosom, 
upon the feir valley of the Silverstream, whose fields | and presented it to the duchess, who could scarcely 9» 


and rivulets were gilded by the last rays of the sun. So | strain a smile when, upon opening it, she found it to con- 
pure and calm they seemed, sleeping there in their tran- | tain a pair of spectacles. 


quil beauty, that even Malizia could not gaze unmoved. “ Strange present for a child,” she murmured; but her 


The raging passions of her heart were for a moment contempt was quickly changed to admiration when, upon 


stilled; and stretching her arms toward the scene, with a | examining them more closely, she found them to be set 


a mortal! I might perhaps be happy.” 
The softened mood, however, was but a transitory one; 
an instant afterward the spirit’s face had resumed its fairy assured her that they could with difficulty be broken, 


look of earnest longing she exclaimed, “ Oh, that I were | with brilliants, and of a workmanship so delicate and so 
| 
i 


fine that she almost feared to touch them. Two rose 
leaves formed the eyes; but fragile as they seemed, the 


usual expression of listlessness and dejection, and me- having been dipped in a silver dew, which, without din 
chanically her fingers played with the acorns that lay | ming their pristine color, had rendered them firm, and 
scattered at her feet. able to resist even rough usave. 

Suddenly the sound of bella was borne lightly by upon| “You need not fear to trust them to a child,” continued 
the wind. Malizia listened; at first with indifference, but | Malizia; “they will remain to when her other play 
| things are destroyed.” Then calling gently to the little 
aroused, and at length, as if awakened by some sudden | princess, she led her to her mother’s side, and bade } 


gradually, as the music approached, her attention was 
er 
recollection, she started to her feet, exclaiming, “‘ To-day look upon the sparkling trinket that the duchess had re- 
is the birthday of the Princess Margarita, and I am not | placed in its case. 
among the invited guests at the castle. How dare they Pleased with the new toy, Margarita clapped her hands; 
insult me thus? But I will be revenged. Duke Johan then, half-laughing and half-shyly, she took it from the 
and his haughty duchess shall know the fairy Malizia | box, put it on, and looked round coquettishly for admira 
does not belie her 1 e.” tion and applause. It was wonderful the alteration that 
An hour afterward, and she stood again beneath the | had taken place in her soft, pretty, childish features. Her 
leep blue eyes had suddenly acquired a meaning beyond 


shadow of the oak. Her whole appearance was altered, | « 
and even the character of her wondrous beauty was | her years, and her rosy lips had taken an expression of 
ehanged. It was softer, more feminine, but less brilliant; earnest thoughtfulness that seemed to tell of wanderings 
and her voice, as she addressed the fairy attendants that | in the land of dreams. All were conscious of and won 

eame thronging around her, was low and sweet as the | lered at the change, but few wore made aware of its 


sound of the distant bells. Malizia’s was the soft, smoothed | cause, for at a slight distance the spectacles were invisi- 
lip that whispers to deceive; and hers the power to hide | ble, betraying themselves only by the string of diamonds 
a bitter thought beneath a winning smile. Her dress, | gleaming among the long, fair Is. 

eemposed of a beautiful texture woven by fairy looms, The child herseli seemed almost frightened at the effect 
was of that rich golden color which is the natural hue of | they had produced, and at the unwonted sensations which 
silk. Her long, dark hair hung in abundance upon her | occasioned her to tremble slightly, as, placing her little 
neck, and amid the curls was fancifully twined a wreath | hand upon her head, she whispered: “ Mother, I am very 
ef bluebells. She wore no other ornament; contrary to | happy.” 

her usual custom, she was resolyed to depend alone upon The duchess drew her close and kissed her, while the 
her own power of fascination for leaving a favorable im- | fairy Malizia, with a smile, placed her hand upon her 





pression upon the assembly she was about to visit. That | golden hair, and said: “ You will be happier yet, Mar- 
that power was great she seemed scarcely to doubt; for it | garita, for my gift is called ‘ Imagination.’ ” 
was with a hurried but well pleased glance at her own 
face in the stream, but she gave at length the signal to A year had passed —and it was again the anniversary 
depart. of the child’s birth. The day was spent in merriment and 
In an instant a hundred wings were glittering in the | rejoicing; but, weary at length with excitement and plea- 
moonbeams, and Malizia with her tribe were seen floating | sure, Margarita at night laid her head upon her mother’s 
through calm blue air in the direction of Duke Johan’s | knee and sighed. 
eastle. They were admitted there without inquiry or “ Are you not happy still?” asked the duchess, tenderly 
delay; for to few courts is Malizia a stranger, and the | caressing the fair round cheek of her darling. 
eourtiers, as they made way for her to pass, neither ex- “Yes, mother; but—” 
pressed nor felt the least astonishment at her entrance. “ But what, dearest ?” 
Reaching at last the royal presence, she advanced with “Why does pleasure pass so quickly, mother? have 
a quiet step, and kneeling gracefully before the duchess, | looked forward so often to this day—and now it is all 
said, as she kissed her hand, “ Pardon me, great princess, | over.” 
if my interest in your daughter's welfare has led me to “ Until next year,” returned the duchess, with a smile. 
forget the laws of etiquette, and present myself here un- “ We went to gather cowslips yesterday,” continued the 
asked.” child, after a pause; “but I gathered less than any. 
Then, as if wishing to cover the confusion, but ill- | Whenever my hand stooped to cull a flower, others more 
eoncealed beneath the dignity of the duchess’s reply, she | beautiful attracted me; but when I reached the place 
added, with a smile, “ You feared, perhaps, princess, that | where they grew, they seemed no fairer than the rest. Se 
the fairy Malizia’s gifts might bring misfortune to your | it is always, mother. Dreaming of the future, I can never 
ehild. Here, however, is one which shall throw gladness | enjoy the present.” 
epon her life—one through whose bright influence sorrow | The mother’s brow was slightly clouded as she replied : 
and tear: shall lose their bitterness, and the world look | “ Perhaps, my ehild, the fairy gift brings sorrow. I have 
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late marveled at the change in thy bright face, and | 
mged to see it less thoughtful—more as it was of old. 
Let me destroy the spell.” 

But Margarita started to her feet, and, clasping both 
her hands upon her treasure, she exclaimed: “ Take it not 
from me, mother—it is dearer than life; for does it not 
rive to life the light that makes it beautiful? What if I 
im sometimes sad; I have, at least, moments of happiness 
such as I knew not before.” This morning, upon waking, 
I remembered Malizia’s words, and, fearful of losing her 
herished gift, I fastened it around my temples with a 
silken string. Look, mother, here.” And the child bent 
forward her fair head, and smiled in her mother’s face. 

The duchess looked, and saw with surprise that a firm 
but almost imperceptible chain had replaced the silken 
string. A strange feeling of uneasiness crept over her, 
but, repressing all outward expression of it, she returned 
Margarita’s caress; and, as the latter soon afterward re- 
sumed an appearance of carelessness and gayety, the 
momentary impression faded away. 

Years wandered on, and Margarita had become a 
strange, dreamy, romantic girl. Gentle, loving and very 
weautiful, none could look coldly upon her, or chide the 
«sometimes wayward caprices of her enthusiastic nature. 
There was no one near who, understanding her errors, 

yuld warn her against the indulgence of them, and time 
but rooted them more deeply in her heart. She loved to 
be alone—to while away the summer hours beneath the 
shadow of some spreading tree, listening to the music of 
the leaves and streams, and whispering idle fancies to the 
passing wind. Sometimes, however, solitude was weari- 
some to her, and she would look around with longing 
earnestness for a friend whose heart might reply to 
hers, 

Alas, poor child! The rose-leaves lent a brilliant hue 
to all, which passing by degrees away, but left reality 
more dark, Many were the disappointments she experi- 
enced, and sometimes even with regret she would ponder 
at the difference between her and others, and ask herself 
whether it would not be better to resemble them, and, ex- 
pecting less, find oftener her expectations realized. But 
it was too late now to cast away the fairy gift—long years 
had riveted the chain. 

Qne day she had wandered from! her companions, and 
was seated alone beside a stream; a book lay open upon 
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her knee, but ite pages were unturned, and her closed | 
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eyes seemed reading within her heart. She was startled 
by a sound near her, and, looking, beheld a youth of 


| striking beauty, his hands filled with flowers, which, 


without speaking, he lay gently at her feet. Gazing at 
him through the spell, she met the glance of his bright, 
dark eyes, and almost wondered whether a face so beauti- 
ful belonged to earth. He seated himself beside her, 
spoke to her of flowers, of all that she best loved, and 
gazing at him still through the magic of ber rose-leaves, 
she saw but the witching of his smile, and remembered 
not how often those rose-leaves had deceived. 

At length he whispered in her ear: “I love you.” 

Oh, how her heart beat wildly at the sound! How, in 
the gladness of that one short hour, the past, the future, 
were forgotten! Well had the fairy Malizia imagined 
her revenge in giving of the young girl’s heart that pas- 

ionate intensity of happiness which is ever followed by 
intensity to sufiering. 

The best, the brightest dream of Margarita’s young life 
faded away like the others; for the hour came when tle 
ark eyes of her first love were turned away from her in 
indiflerence and pride—when the soft voice had only 
words of coldness, and the hand no gentle pressure to b 
stow. It was then that, in her agony, she cursed the fairy 
gift, and, bending her head upon her folded hands, 
prayed long and earnestly that it might be taken from 
her. 

“Tt cannot be,” whispered a voice beside her. 

She looked up, fearing to encounter the false smile of 
Malizia, but it was a far gentler, holier face, whose eflul- 
gent light beamed like sunshine upon her. 

| “Child,” said the good spirit, “thine is a rash prayer; 
thou wouldst fling away a precious gem. It is in holding 
| back from thee the knowledge of its real worth that 
Malizia has rendered it a curse; but come with me, and 
her power shall quickly end.” 

The spirit’s name was Experience. She took the 
young girl by the hand, and leading her along a dark 
and wayworn road, she brought her at last to the edge of 
a broad stream, and bade her bathe her eyes in its waters. 
Margarita obeyed, and gradually the traces of her tears 
departed, and the burning pain passed from her brow. 

“Imagination shall henceforth be a blessing to thee,” 
| whispered the good spirit, as he led the young girl back 
“The waters of Judgment have subdued 





to her home. 
the brightness of the rose-leaves, and it is in their false 
| radiance alone that consists the danger of the Fairy Gift.” 
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THE DEACON'S HOUSEHOLD. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 4. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


NE fine day not long since I took a stroll through 

_ the woods in search of a bitter-sweet vine. I wanted 

the bark to make ointment for granny’s ricketty 
joints, Every change in the weather affects her mortal 
frame. I found a vine, pulled it down, and sat scraping | do, I wonder?” said I. 
the bark off into my apron. Suddenly a stick fell beside 





| ville girls who were out in the woods gathering leaf 
mould, 

“You won't be offended, will you, Pipsey ?” said one of 
them. “ You know it was so tempting we could not help 
it. You did roll up your eyes so funny, and look to the 
right and the left, flirting your head about like a jay 
bird !” 

“ Offended! How could I be offended at anything you'd 
“ But I will be offended really if 
I ever meet you out in the woods again wearing a silk 


me. I looked up, and supposed it fell from the top of the | overskirt.” 


dead tree above me. Soon another fell; and then an- 
ether; and the last one was followed by a giggle that 
broke forth unrestrained and free from two of the Potts- 


“ But this overskirt didn’t cost a cent!” said the girl, 
arching her eyebrows as though her argument was a 
clincher. 
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“No matter if it didn't,” I replied. “But how did you 
get it? Did anybody give it to you, or did you find it in 
the street ?” 

* You remember old Auntie Flint who died at our house 
a few years ago/ 
things to 
them. 


but they were very old-fashioned. 


Some of the old clothes were made of nice stuff; 
Ma said that Nelly 
and I might have them to make what we pleased. While 


Cousin Annabel 


i 
made over a good many of the poor old garments. Now 


cousin is so cute—she’s a Yankee, you know, and she can 


manage and plan things where another woman would | 


think nothing could be done. You've seen that broche 
shawl that sister and I often wear on 
Well, that was m 
of Auntie 


white, and was 


state occasions. 
ade out of an old tumble-down dingy one 


Wlir 
riint 


s. The centre of it had been a cream- 
streaked and quite soiled; and cousin cut 
it all out, caref 
Then she took some 
very fine new crimson thibet, and laid the square of it 


down in the centre of the shawl and basted it; then she 


leaf just as cautiously as she could. 


stitched slowly and carefully around the edge of every 
leaf with fine silk thread; then inside, a little ways from 
the edge, she followed around again with her fine needle 
and thread. 
shawl was full as pretty as it was at first. I often wonder 
why women will wear broche shawls with soiled centres, 
There is nothing 
about a woman's apparel so unlady-like as a shawl show- 


when they can be remedied so easily. 


ing the marks of such usage in its beautiful centre.” 


“ But all this has nothing to do with the overskirt that | 


you are galiranting about through the woods,” said I, 


making a note in my memorandum-book of the broche 


shawl matter. 

“Well, no, it hasn’t,” said the girl, langhing. “Among 
the multiplicity of odds and ends in auntie’s ‘chist,’ as 
she always called it, was an old-fashiened black silk cape, 
and a wide, long, black silk apron. 
lieve it? that grandmotherly cape, without one bit of cut- 
ting, or rippir 


rt 


I 


r, or changing, made the front of this nice 
new overski 
goodie old 

enough to puff 


abundant patte 
bel’s shrewdness, and while we praised her for being so 


and there was material enough in the 
ron to make the other part of it, and allow 
up as though I’d had an extravagant 
Why we were delighted with Ann 


ly 
a- 


rn 


sharp, she only laughed, and said a Yankee girl with one 
eye could seen that far and have calculated that 
weil. 
In old wardrobes one can frequently find such eapes; and | 


| 


ave 
And that is how I came to have this nice garment. | 
you may tell your girls this in your next chapter of the 
Household—only se don’t tell them that ‘Thomas’ 
told you; I don’t want them to know that my folks gave 
me such an outlandish nickname,” and the wild romp 


¢ 


leaned over and laughed till the woods rang, and the 
echoes resounded from one hill-top to another. 

After I had scraped off all the bark I needed, I thought 
I would carry some moss home to fix up our hanging- 
baskets. A brook ran in a deep ravine, and the most 
beautiful moss grew on its banks. I followed the brook, 
lured on by its pretty curves and its musical tinkle and 
ripple, until I came full in sight of Farmer Jones’s large 
gray stone house. 

The scenery was very fine from the bold point on which 
I sat down to rest a few minutes. In the distance the 
western hills seemed like an undulating line of blue, | 
shadowy mist, while between the hills and the spot where 


Well, she had no relatives to leave her | 
what little she had—and she told ma to keep | 


was Visiting at our house last winter, we | 


illy following around every point of every | 


When done she pressed it, and really that | 


Now, would you be- | 


| and so,’ because it’s none of my business. 
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I sat, nestled dozens of homes, spacious houses and barns, 

and fertile valleys, and sloping hillsides, and mills, and 
| shops, and churches, and school-houses—a very beautiful 
picture it was that lay spread out before me. 

While I sat there, I heard the angry voice of Mr. Jones 
bellow out: “I'll never move it! No, ma'am! Ags long 
as my name is Melanchton Jones, I will have my hog pen 
| right close up to the house! A pretty piece of business 
you snivelling women would make of men’s affairs, 
Never! My hogs shall be right under my nose 
and the noses of my family 


in- 
deed ! 
as long as I'm the boss! 
You'd have less headache if you tended the hogs yourself 
and gave them all the swill, instead of expecting me to 
do it when I have the farm to look after. I never yet saw 
| any creetur that could match a grunting woman—this is 


r¢ 
=, # 


wrong 


g, and that is wrong; headache one day, pain in the 
side the next, neuralgia another, kind o’ fainty another, 
and so on. But I'll be master in my own house, anyhow; 
and I never want to hear another word said about the 
hog-pen or the ewill-bar’l, or anything that is of my 
choosing or planning 


swill-pail, which he ha 


now. 


so there and he threw the 


i just emptied, upon the porch 

Then he stalked 

off round the house and went into the stable, that stood 
perhaps fifteen feet away from the kitchen dovr. 

Oh, he walked like a behemoth! And there I sat and 

| saw it all—saw the man’s soul through one of its windows. 

the 


umong some plants that grew in pots. 


A pained cry reached me; treacherous breeze car- 


ried it; and then I knew knew the shadow that made 


dark that pretty little home among the hills and dells, and 


ali 


viny ravines and lofty trees that encircled it in the quiet 
country. . 

I hesitated—I, » woman whose heart went out lovingly 
toward all 
whether I should go back home or go a few steps further, 


womankind, stood a moment and debated 


enter the door and do whatever seemed best and fitting. 
I felt a hot flush 
| of indignation glow and warm my cheeks, and my deter- 


| The quivering cry reached me again. 
mination was soon made. 

IT entered the door noiselessly, stood on the porch am 
instant, hemmed, stamped my feet, and then bustled into 
the her two-months’-old 
baby at the breast, nursing; she was erying, and her poor 
I had not 
ut what I had overheard, but 
this was no time to keep silent. 


house. Mra. Jones sat with 


slight little frame was shaking with emotion. 
intended saying a word ab 
I felt my face pucker, 
and the moisture come into my eyes, and the first thing I 
did was to take the baby away from her breast. 

“Give it to me,” said I. “ Don’t you know you mustn't 
let your little baby nurse when you are excited, or angry, 
or troubled? You'll kill the 
natured or out of sort 


rts, 


child, sure, or make it il} 
And, my dear, don’t mind me 
any more than you would a fly on the ceiling, when I tell 
you that I heard every word your poor, tired, thoughtless 
husband said just now. I know very well that little tiffs 


| between married folks shouldn't be talked of, or known te 


any petson save the two themselves and God a’mighty, 
who knows all things. Now you know, honey, that I'm 
an old, lonely stub, without husband or child of my own; 
in one sense I stand alone in this world, and I don’t want 
to interfere with anybody’s private affairs; and I don't 
want to dictate, and say to anybody, ‘ You ought to do se 
And now I 
don’t want you to feel mortified or ashamed, and wish I 
had not witnessed this little scene.” 


The littlke woman leaned her head on her hands and 


| sobbed aloud, but the baby, the dear little blossom, nestled 
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closer in my bosom and fell asleep, while I walked slowly | and it was pained and lay cold and white and limp for 
backward and forward across the house. hours, occasionally crying out sharply. 

“Oh, I wish you had not heard, Miss Potts! Lanky I told her of my mother’s fat, round, firm babies, and 
takes spells that if anything goes wrong out on the farm, | that she never gave one ef them a dose of nasty oil. If 
he is sure to bring his bad feelings home with him, and | they needed something of that kind she always partly un- 
then nothing seems to be right. I try te bear it like a | dressed them, close to a good fire, and rubbed oil or clean 
good wife should, but somehow if anybody says a cross grease all over their breasts, and from the throat clear 
thing to me,I flash up like powder; I’m pretty high-| down over the bowels. She rubbed it in well, and this 
tempered, and, in spite of all my watching, I show off produced the desired result—perhaps two or three a. 
ugly, too, sometimes,” said the little woman, sob-| cations were needed. It is well, too, to rub the thuin 


tty t 
ig between words. }and finger down the spine, after dipping them in oil or 
* Well, there’s hopes of you,” said I, with a laugh, “so! grease. While doing that, if the child cries out or 
long as you know that you do not stand guiltless yourself. | flinches, you may be pretty sure there is some ailment. 
I believe our worst foes are ourselves. Now, if the deacon | Grease , good, honest grease, say fine lard that has been 
had thrown an old, empty swill-pail on the porch among | boiled in water, or goose oil, or any clean, penetrating 
my plants, [ have no doubt but I would have been mad | grease, is just as necessary in keeping a baby well 


las is 
enough to pull his gray locks, yet that would have been its natural nourishment. Never mind the smell—you can 
very weak and silly to have allowed my passion to master | stand it a little while, occasionally—it is better than your 
me so completely. One is always ashamed of herself after | baby’s sharp cries of pain, and there is nothing in this 
an outburst of passion. Don’t mind me, Mrs. Jones, but | world go piteous as the pained cry of a suffering babe. 








I guess the time will come yet when your husband will How gratefully the little wife and mother did look up 

seek to humor and please you, and will be ashamed to | at me! 

have his hog-pen right here where every breeze bears to 

your poor little lungs the offensive ¢ that should| A very pretty, rosy, little girl, perhaps seventeen years 

really be many rods away : house. Such} of age, called in last evening, and asked to see Ida. 

things do happen, I know, but, . We must ‘bide the | Now, Sissy was climbing about in the haymows hunting 

time.” | eggs, and I knew that whet she turned out for a general 
Here she raised up her tear-stained face, and her swollen | search she never eame back in less time than an hour, so 

eyes did look so pitiful. | I told the girl to sit down and look over the late papers, 
“ We hadn't been married six weeks,” said she, dreamily, | and wait for her. She told me her errand; she had joined 

“till I saw that Lanky and I would have trouble. Where /*a literary society, and the children were so noisy at hoi 


the woman wants her flowers and A and loves them, | that she could not write her own performances, and wanted 
and the husband wants his hogs and calves and turkey Ida to write two for her. 

and loves them, why, one may expect Tittle differences.| I spoke commendatory words, and told her I hoped she 
When the weaned calves run in the door-yard they destroy would be a good member and attend their weekly meet- 
ings punctually and never answer “ unprepared.” 

he told me she worked out by the week. I pitied the 











my posey-beds, and nip my choicest pinks and da 
and altheas, and they tramp down the vines, and get at 
the clothes on the line, and keep me worried and vexed | girl, pretty and rosy and neat, and I inquired about her 
leducation. She said she could read, write, and had 








all the time.” 
“T want to tell you one thing,” said I, laying the baby | studied grammar, geography and arithmetic—nothing 
in its crib, “don’t you ever allow an infant to nurse while |more. I suggested that two years at the village academy 
you are excited or angry, it is the worst thing in the | might fit her for a teacher, if she studied diligently; then 
world for a baby. Don’t you see that this natural food is | I looked up and saw, by her sad face, that my ill-advised 
not good or safe then? How many mothers there are, | words had hurt her. Oh, her face was so full of sadness 
who, if sorrowing or out of humor, sit right down and | and pain, as she replied: “ Mother could not spare the 
take up the dear little baby and give it the breast, and | means, and I could not spare the time, we are too 

make of the blessed child a safety valve. I have often | poor!” 
eyes, with “T wish yon could,” said I; “but, Mary, 
dear { me; I do not say this becauge I think a teacher is any 
| better than the good, brave, little woman who makes the 


understand 








seen angry women, with red faces and steely 
their babies in their bosoms, and by the time the 
little one was sated unto nauseating fullness, the mother 
had grown calm enough to drop a few penitential tears | whole house cheery, from attic to cellar, with her light 
and wish she were a stronger and a better woman.” step and her caroling song. Oh, no! it was because I 
So we sat and talked a good while, and Mrs. Lanky | knew you would appreciate and use a good education in 
Jones, the poor, sweet-souled, weak, lotion, little wife, | a way that others would be reached and benefited. You 
egan to feel more like bearing serenely the daily disci- | are a brave little body, in this day, when nearly every 
pline that was hers. poor, ignorant upstart of a girl is setting herself up for a 
[ told her many things that I cannot tell here; then, to | teacher, you modestly and honestly go about your kitchen 
soothe her still more, I took down her beautiful hair of | duties frankly and unassumingly, dignifying and enno- 
guldy-brown color, and combed and brushed it. | bling them. If yeu were a teacher and wrought in this 
“T’ve not had time to care for my hair these two days, | spirit, your influence would be excellent. The cause 
Miss Potts,” said she, “and I am ashamed to let you see | needs natural women, instead of shams; true, positive, 
how rough and snarled it is. The baby is cross every | earnest, enthusiastic women, instead of the made-up, 
night until after midnight, and then sometimes I over- silly, frivolous, superficial, pink-and-white dolls, who are 
sleep, and have to fly, almost, whon I get up a few minites | afraid of the truth. There are so many girls thrusting 
too late.” | themselves into the position of teachers who have none of 
Then she told me how she had fretted because the baby | the requisite qualifications. The professor at the village 
cried so much, and she had given it a dose of castor oil, | academy is one of our county school examiners. On 
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| 
| 


examination days he does net return home until about | thoughts under control, and my stories are broken and 


bedtime. He is a quiet man, and would rather go to bed 


at night without his supper, than be any trouble to his 


landlady. Knowing this, I generally have a cup of hot tea | turns against me... “ Joseph’ 


ready when he comes along; it is only kind and neigh- 
borly and is a faint expression of my gratitude to him for 
his kindness 


years under his excellent teaching. Well, while he is sip- 


to the little Pottses during their sojourn of 


unconnected, and ”—‘oh yes, yes, Joseph! we understand 
all about your ways,” they will say; and then the laugh 
is one of the students in the 
village Academy, and whenever he is called upon in gen 


eral discussion his preface is; “ well, I’m not much of a 


debater ;” he invariably says this, then proceeds, and his 
| arguments and language are both good, and are a credit 


ping his tea in thedining-room I slip off with the lists of | to him. 


questions that the applicants have been busy over all day. 
These slips of paper tell tales on the superficially educated 
girls who would sniff up their noses at poor, homely Pip 
sey Potts in her old-fashioned calash bonnet, bay state 
shawl and allipack the worse of the wear. 


these appli ts for a teacher's certificate, spell all the 


states in the Union beginning without a capital letter, | 


many of them begin every line with a capital, as though 
they were writing poetry, and do other things accordingly. 
Now this is all well enough, until one has the audacity to 
expect a certificate, then it is wrong, shameful, showing 
the applicant to be wonderfully puffed up with the 


coarsest s¢ . 
Honesty of « and purity of purpose are lacking— 
] ) pur] 
i needed. 


Mary,” I said, “that you be a good 


principles mu 
“ Better f 
heusekeeper than a poor teacher, better to know how to 


make a good loaf of bread than to wreak agonizing music 


out of a distressed piano, better to be honest than a | 


deceiver.” 
Ida soon came in with her hair seutched all over her 


head, straws sticking to her sacque, roses on her cheeks, 
{ 


and her hat full of eggs that she carried it by the brim. 


I told he 


looking at | and said; “do you know how to write 


Mary wanted—she stood still a minute 
essays you because if you don’t maybe it wouldn’t 
be right to 1 ne as original.” 
“Yes, I kr 

“Yes, ju tt 


writing,” said Ida, “there was only one kind I[ could 


w, it is only talking on paper, isn’t it?” 


ng things on paper. When I first began 


write, they were what Pipsey calls objective. I had to 
write something of the narrative style—would tell about 
] 


a visit at grandpapa’s, or a school picnic, or a ride to the |} 


falls, or riding tl rses to water, or the first time I ever 
milked a 

of the story 
and then I began to write on Spring, or Winter, or Friend 


Ey 


all about Barnuin’s show, or something 
I kept this up for two or three years 
ehip, or B r any subject that required thinking up 
my own real thoughts. 
“That is the best plan for a new beginner, to write 
something of the narrative kind a while first.” 
Mary started off very well pleased, and I think she 


gathered some new thoughts from Ida’s suggestions, so 


new that she can write her own essays after this, even if 
the children at home are engaged in their very noisiest 
plays about her chair. 
when she reads essays that she has written herself, even 


A girl feels so much more womanly 


though she may think they sound very silly. 

Here at home when I write all day, the girls will say to 
me in the evening; “ Now let us place our three chairs, 
two right before the other, and then, Pipsey, you'll read 
aloud what you have written to-day.’ 

I always say, “oh no, girls! it is so foolish. I am 
ashamed to let any one hear it, don’t ask me, please ;” 
but they coax and I begin to feel the blush burn in my 
cheeks, and I hesitate, and at last for fear of giving 
offence I say; “ well, now, girls, you must make all allow- 
ance possible; I felt dull all day and couldn’t get my 


| There is one thing that has troubled me for many years, 
| Maybe I will feel better if I tell it aloud. I have whis 
pered it to myself, in the woods, and on my pillow, and on 


Very many of | @ sick bed, and to my friends, and yet I am not satisfied. 


It is this: is that man (or woman) aChristian, a warm, 
loving, kind, earnest Christian, who slams doors, mauls 
his horses, kicks his dogs, whips and cuffs his children, 
| goes to law with his neighbors, cheats in a trade, takes 

the best place by the stove in church, or the coolest place 
| at the window, scolds his wife, has sulky spells, puts un 
worthy constructions on the conduct of others, jumps at 
| conclusions hastily, gets mad at people and won't, speak 
to them, and pays his pastor in a doling, niggardly way. 
Every day we see such men, good men they are called 
| too, praying men whose glowing language makes you 
}ashamed of your own faltering, broken sentences. Are 
| they Christians? We ask ourselves this; we don’t like 
sulky men who won't speak, or men who get angry and 
|} slam doors, and abuse their children, and we wonder if 
people with changed hearts, hearts warmed and touched 
by the love of the 
We asked this questi 


n really do such things. 
» to a good man, he smoothed 
his beard and leaned hi ad on his hand, and then said: 
“My father is aChristian—a kind, praying man; I be 
lieve a godly man, and he kicks chairs over, and gets mad 
and won't eat, and jerks things about in his uncontrolled 
anger, but I never doubted his piety, he prays in his 
family morning and evening, and he asks God to forgive 
his errors and pardon his short-comings, and he solicits 
earnestly—there is no heartless, formal lingo of words and 
sounds, he means what he says.” 

I said, “when you see his face marred and distorted 
with anger, his eyes as sharp as needles, and the muscles 
about his mouth and n¢ very visible, and hear the cut 
ting, scathing, cruel words, don’t you sometimes think 
his piety is very much diluted; or, is the faith you have 
in your father strong en h to overcome these scruples 

“T never doubted his piety at all,” said my friend, “no 
lifted up that the dross of 


| earthliness can entirely fall off from him; you expect too 


man in this world can be 


}much; religion don’t make saints of us poor sinners, 
though it should really make a visible change I acknow 
ledge. No, I never, never doubted my poor father's 
piety.” 

“Blessed faith,” I replied; “I wish it were mine; I 


wish I were more charitably 


ined. 

And then came up before me an ugly thing that I wish 
I could forget. 

It was at a meeting of business in the old Baptist 
Church at Pottsville. All the brothers and sisters were 
there—we were balloting on some question of importance. 
I sat beside a sister, she who once was Philinda Sneeks. 
[ said: “ Do you want my pencil to write your ticket?” 

“ Thank you,” said she, puckering her mouth, “I made 
out my ticket in good black ink afore I left home; I 
wa'n’t goin’ to be fooled out on my vote.” 

She spoke so earnestly that I looked up and I do say, 
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if her face wasn’t as red as the comb of a Thanksgiving 
gobbler. When the ballots were counted, Philinda’s vote 
had been cast on the beaten side. I do declare for it! 
if she didn’t draw her shaw! about her shoulders until it 
fit like a new glove, and her face looked like a fury’s. 
She got up and broke for the door, on a tight trot, digging 
her heels into the floor like little matlets. She opened 


the door wide and when she went out the slam was like a 


clap of thunder. 

The face that passed through that open door was not 
the placid face of the praying Philinda of other days; it 
was a lump of concentrated anger, hate, disappointment, 
malice, jealousy, viciousness—an ugly, spiteful face, tell- 
ing a tale that any one would shrink from hearing. 

{nd this in the house of God, and by one of His fol- 
) 


‘ 
jowers. 


A lady who visited me last summer had occasion to 
wash some very fine lace collars and plain laces, and I 
watched the way she did it. It is a very excellent plan. 


it 





She took an old wine-bottle and covered it with the « 
ef leg of a soft, firm stocking, sewing it tightly above 
and below. Then the way is to wind the soiled collar or 
around the covered bottle; take a fine 
ll around the 


Jace smoothly 
needle and thread and sew very carefully a 
euter edge of the collar, catching every | 

etocking. Then swash the bottle up and down in a pail 
ful of warm soapsuds, occasionally rubbing the soiled 


places with a soft sponge. It can be rinsed after the 


sume manner. Be sure you rinse it well. 

When the lace is clean, then apply a very weak solution 
ef gum arabic, and stand the bottle in the sunshine to 
iry. Rip off the lace very carefully when perfectly dry. 
Instead of ironing, lay it between the white leaves of a 


heavy book; or, if you are in a hurry, iron on flannel be 


tween a few thicknesses of fine muslin. 

It is quite a job to sew the lace on the bottle ready for 
washing; it cannot be done in a burry; have it for pick 
ing-up werk, and stitch it on at your leisure. 

It is the ironing of collars that makes them stiff and 
yellow. Done up this way, they will wear longer, stay 


clean longer, and have a rich, new, lacey look that they 
will not otherwise. It pays best to have one or two very 
fine laces or collars, and then take good care of them. 


MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS, 
No. 4. 


FEEL sad this morning. I have been looking over 
some otd letters that my dear dead George Nelson 
wrote me while he was in the army. What love! 
Ilow constantly was his wife in his thoughts. A pressed 

se lay in one of the letters. I held it to my lips, and 
thought of the dear hand that plucked it—a wild rose 
growing in the swamps of Georgia. Then I went up 
stairs and looked at the dingy old knapsack on which his 
dear head had lain many a night out under the starry 
vault of Heaven, and, feeling lonely, I wept bitterly. 

I felt as if there was no one in the world to care for me. 


I was low-spirited when Eleanor came in from recitation, | 


accompanied by a red-faced young man sweltering in 2 
cloth coat and bine satin necktie. He was twirling a 
cane and potting a little eneak of a mustache. I didn't 
like his appearance. 

They went into the parlor and sat perhaps half an 
hour. I saw them when they parted; he looked bold, and 


HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


fast to the | 


free, and rather dashing; she smiling and sweet, and far 
from self-possessed. 

I didn’t quite like the aspect of things, and as soon as 
dinner was over I said: “ Nellie, when you have leisure 
come up to my room.” Then I said: “I want you to be 
frank; is that young man a relative or a lover? 

Now, Eleanor Lisle wouldn’t deceive me, I knew that. 


She began twisting her apron-strings, and she blushed 
beautifally as she caught her breath and said: “ Oh, Aunt 
Chattie, I’ve been wanting to tell you about John ev« 
since I came here: but I hated to begin it. I] wanted 

10w whether I was doing about right or not. You 


ky 


know mother is so busy all the time that she don’t know 
or care much what we girls do, if we only behave our 
selves and don’t trouble her. I'll tell you just the relation 


we hold toward each other. He has no sister, only ma 





ried ones, and I’ve no brother only our little Chubby 
we, John and I, agreed to be brother and sister to each 
her. Hie don’t want to marry; and never 


he loved well enough to marry, anyhow, he says. And 





saw any girl 
I 
don’t know as I'll ever marry; I want to fit myself for a 
good in the world. He escorts 


teacher, so I can do some 
me piaces, and we keep company occasional]) 


ink the plan is a very satisfactory one,” and she looked 








up at me, blushing like a pe 
“No you don’t, Eleanor Lisle, you are not satisfied; if 
you look down into your heart, you cannot quit t 


you are eatisfied, and I'll tell youwhy. 7 





game of yours and John’s: it has been played from tiuw 


mmemorial, and never yet ended in a way th: 


Altogether satisfactory. 
“ Before I ever met my dear George Nelson, I had such 


a friendship as yours, and my John learned te love me, 
ind was so honorable, so true to the brother-and-sister 
contract, that with a pained heart he left me without a 


word of explanation, and sought a home in tl 
West; and I never knew why he did so, uniil year 
afterward a mutual friend of ours told me of poor John’s 
belore bis departure, 


“T don’t know whether I loved him or not, bat I de 
know that the manner of his leaving, and the loss of his 


companionship, made me take to my bed for many 


lays. 
“A young friend of mine had a like friendship. She 
was a beautiful and accomplished girl. Her brothe: 
iend was always beside her; they had a great deal of 
fort in each other's society; but he so absorbed her 





» had no opportunity of forming other acquaint- 


at ene 1a 


she seemed narrowed down. 





ances 

Che impression went abroad that they were engaged ; 
ther young far more worthy, who would have given 
er a lavish affection, steod aloof, feeling themselves to 


The free brother-and-sister friendship was 





so selfish that it seemed to close the doors on any other 
friendship, and those who would have sought her turned 

away to seek in other directions. 
“ After awhile her friend married a fresh, blooming 
little maiden, and the world believed her jilted, and 
| looked askance to see how she would take it. This morti- 
he 


fied her exceedingly; but there was no help for it; sh 


was as one branded. 

| “No, it is not safe policy, not wise to have such exclu- 
sive friendships. No girl would like the notoriety * 

being jilted when she was not, and when there were no 


grounds for such a charge. One had better be very 
cautious of such friendships; they may seem sweet for a 


| time, but they will be bitter after awhile. Oh, a girl does 
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shrink so from having her fair name sullied, or from hav- 
ing a wrong construction put upon her conduct! 

“ Don't have any exclusive friendships with gentlemen ; 
don’t accept of the attentions of any young man just for | 
the sake of having a beau like other girls do, of having 
) out with you as a gallant. You cannot be 
your fair name; don’t allow it to be 


Some one to g 


of 


careful enoug 
bandied around like a by-word. 


“T know by the blush just now that you don’t entertain | 


u 


quite a sister's feelings for your John-brother, and while 
you may remain good friends with him, I would advise 
this peculiar style of friendship to come to an end. 

“You don’t want to be known as ‘John 
his friends—you don’t belong to him and you 


Morrison’s 
girl’ among hi 
don’t want he s! 
ef the phase of your friendship and his, and say that he 
man, and all these flippant things that 


ild boast in his cirele of acquaintances 


is not a marryin 
young men will say. Better occupy a position that will 
any idle talk or odd remarks.” 

r Lisle, with a very glowing face, | 


id: “I love you, Aunt Chattie, better 


not subject you t 

The girl, |] 
kissed me al 
than I do my own mother, and, oh, I’m so glad you know 


ir, you old darling, you!” 
f our girls, Marguerite, writes tolerable 


all about my 
June Tth. 

$1 the dreamer in our family. We are 

We eat, and drink, and work, and go to 


1d rise with the lark, and dress plainly, and 


poetry. 
very practi 
bed early, : 
take hold of 


e Margie is the ex- 


with an earnest grip. 
her hair flowing, and her neck bare, 


ception. she we 


and cultivates dreamy eyes and dreamy ways and, some 


times—I us well tell the truth—we do get a little 


vexed at her. 
She is never quite ready for breakfast when the rest 


miy\ 


are; when we st: ») church she is always a little sl 


than the rest. Sometimes at midnight I hear her softly 
raise her wi 
ing, and loo 


t 


t wer 

w, and I know she is leaning out, and sigh- 
ng up at the moon and stars, and dreaming 
sentimental things that we hard-handed ones would scorn | 
to do. 

We all love Margie, though, and I never differ with her, 
er reprimand her, but sometimes I talk very motherly to 
her when I hear her wishing for independence or sighing 
ninthe world. I tell her to work, and 
wait, and, dem rate her ability to fill a higher place, 
and I'll warrant her she will find her sphere. The best 
way for any one to do is to accept the future as God un- 
folds it to doing with all our might whatever our | 
hands find to do. Much precious time is often wasted, 
and the light of life darkened by vain repinings at present 
circumstances. Discontent will not remedy this evil. 

The gloomiest state of affairs that we ever know is not 
so bad that it might not be worse, and we are told that 
there is a bright side to everything. Be sure our poor | 
feet do grow weary, and our souls crave something which | 
earth cannot afford, and this causes, in many women, 


eiti 


for a higher | 


us, 


| escaped our memories. 


‘A 


ED HOME MAGAZINE. 
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fret over the prosy details with which head and hands 
must be busied in this work-a-day world of ours. (; 
course the imagination requires culture and exercise, and 
this may be found in reading good fiction and poetry, or 
by giving its beautiful creations to others through the 
medium of tongue or pen. But to sit with folded hands 
and dream out a destiny for yourself that is neither pro- 


| bable nor possible, is to abuse a noble faculty. 


the habit of estimating things at their true value and not 


We should endeavor to be content. We should cultivate 
worry about trifles that a year hence will have entirely 
Think how little such things will 
appear when you come to lie down and die, or after you 
have dwelt in eternity a century. Weal! find the need 
of self-control—the essential element in a cheerful die- 
position. 

A man or woman with self-contr 


in the face of the world—they hold a key that unlocks a 


1} can snap their fingers 


| more important jewel-casket than queens possess, 


Marguerite is the only girl of my ten who will persist 
in the use of cosmetics. I persuaded the other three to 
quit it. I told them it was dishonest and disgraceful, and 
that no girl’s face looked 
of pearl powder or the tinting of carmine. 


n 
a 


handsomer for the dusting 
It shows 
weakness that any honest, sincere woman must look upon 
How much | 


mind attractive, to store it with real good sense and that 


ny 


as very silly. tter to endeavor to make the 


knowledge that makes an intelligent woman sought after 


because of her intellectual attainments. This latter 


attraction has the strength of a cable, while the former— 


+} 


the face made up and put on with the skilful touch of 


tricky fingers before a mirror, is evanescent as the morn- 
ing dew, a charm that fades as quickly, too. 

Margie baked some pies for dinner yesterday, and when 
the table, I heard Josie say, 


setting 


she and Josie were 
“What ails your pies, Margie? the under crust is kind of 
doughey. Did you fl 
“T always rub them wi 
“ Ah, that’s the trick, is it? 
it makes the under crust soft and hard to take off the tins, 


r ’ 


i 


our the tins?’ 


rget t 


? 


h butter,” said Margie. 
well, don’t do it any more, 


while if you flour them you can slip the warm pies off on 
a folded paper or a cloth, and the juice won't run out at 
all, nor the crust be broken.” 

Margie raised her eyebrows and said: “I never knew 
that before, and I've always wished my pies weren't so 
soft in the lower crust.” 

So, the girl who could demonstrate a preblem in geo- 
metry could teach the dear, good girl who wrote odes to 
the moon. 


SECRET.— Willi \ 


am Wirt's letter to his daughter, on 
of life,” contains 
passage from which a great deal of happiness might be 
learned : 


“T want to tell you a secret. 


the “small, sweet courtesies a 


The way to make your- 


a mental discontent. While they honestly and con- self pleasant to others is to show them attention. The 
scientiously walk their daily round of duties with patience | whole world is like the miller at Mansfield, ‘who cared 
and good cheer, they have secret aspirations for some- for nobody—no, not he—because nobody cared for him.’ 
thing better and nobler than anything they have ever | And the whole world would serve you so if you gave them 
known. Buta true woman will not allow these unsatisfied | the cause. Let people see that you do care for them by 
yearnings to make her fault-finding and peevish, rather | showing them what Sterne so happily called the small 
she will have a wide, sweet charity, a chaste spirit and an | courtesies, in which there is no parade, whose voice is 
Miding conviction of the perfect bliss of Heaven where | too still te tease, and which manifest themselves by 
the Father reigns. | tender and affectionate looks and little acts of attention, 

No practice tends more to produce an irritable mapndatriig others the preference in every little employ- 
than that of building air-castles. To most persons life is| ment, at the table, in the field, walking, sitting and 


very real, and these flights of fancy are apt to make one standing.” 
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Pislorie Portraits. 


MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME AND HER RIDE! The passionate devotion which bound that “Trinity of 


INTO SPAIN. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


| France,” as the three were called, is one of the most re- 


markable, in many respects, the most beautiful and touch- 


| ing in history. 


r VHE great moment Had come at last. In the soft,! Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis and Marguerite, 


Spanish weather, September 19th, 1525, Marguerite 

D’Angouleme, the sister of the French king, Francis 
I., alighted from her litter at the portal of the imperial 
palace at Madrid and stood face to face with the Emperor 
Char'es. 

With what curious feelings that princely pair must have 
looked at each other, while a splendid train of courtiers 
ind attendants stood around, watching with breathless 
interest the royal meeting. 

Charles V. was a young man, then, his age just corres 
ponding with the centuries, but I fancy his looks must 
always have anticipated his birthdays. 

Titian’s portraits of the great emperor, place before us 
the real man, as he looked and lived in the first half of 
that old century when the kingdoms he ruled, and the 





power at his command made Charles V. the greatest man 


action 





intheworld. It is a powerful face, and has the 
f strength and force. In every line and lineament you 
see the resolution and character, which placed Charles 
V. at the head of victorious armies, at the summit of 
human greatness, a man evidently who could keep his own 


syuncil, something crafty, suspicious in the shrewd, watch- 


fuleyes. Behind that cold, powerful face, with its heavy | 


Burgundian jaw, is “the Austrian tyrant and Spanish 


bigot,” one derived from his father, and the other from | 


his mad, old mother. 
And this was the face into which Marguerite D’ Angou- 
leme looked for the first time, as she stepped from her 


litter, having made a journey, which taking time and cir- | 


cumstances together is perhaps the greatest which history 
records. You know how itwas on that black day at 
Pavia, when the lilies of France met the imperial banners, 
the battle had gone against the Freneh king. He had 
fought with desperate valor, but the retreat of his brother- 
in-law, the Duke d’Alencon, at the most perilous crisis of 
the battle, had decided the fortunes of the day in favor of 
the emperor, who himself, was not on the field. 


| 
| 
} 


It was not however, until the king was unhorsed, until | 


the blood was streaming from his wounds, and until he 
saw the defeat was hopeless, that Franfis I. at last sur- 
rendered his sword. 

You may be sure he did this like a king. Despite his 


numerous faults, the first of the line of Valois Sovereigns | 


was always grandly equal tothe situation. Even in that | 


lark hour, as in the long, darker ones to come at Madrid, 
he never forgot that he was a monarch. 
The viceroy of the emperor presented himeelf, and, 
bending one knee, waited for the captive king to speak. 
Francis advanced, ani surrendering his sword, said: 
“ Before it was lost, it shed the blood of many of yours. 
tis not captive through cowardice, but by misfortune.” 
A numerous company of the first nobles of the realm were 


had only passed her eighteenth birthday when her son 
was born, his sister being two years his senior. 

In a little while the mother was left a widow. Her 
maternal devotion first awakened the ambitions and ener- 
gies of a character, which made Louise of Savoy one of 
the great women of history. Her sagacity, her penetra- 
tion, her wonderful capacity for managing affairs, was 
only fully developed when her son ascended the throne of 
France, and his mother had a kingdom for the stage on 
which to exercise her talents. 

During the boyhood and youth of Francis of Valois 
his prospects to the crown and throne of France seemed 
very remote. But the deaths of two kings and the failure 
in the direct line of heirs, placed the royal diadem on his 
brow, when he was only twenty years old. 

His mother after many anxieties and reverses, at last 
reached the dazzling height of her dreams and ambitions 

The proud and stately mother of the king, was in the 
prime of her womanhood when her son ascended the 
throne. There was no wealth nor honor which the mag- 
nificent, young monarch was not ready to bestow on the 
mother to whom he owed so much. 

For her and for his beautiful Marguerite, his “ Pearl of 
Pearls,” as he called her, his deepest love was reserved. 
No shadow ever came between these three. There was 
something exclusive and perhaps a little exacting in this 

»ve, which no fondness for wife, husband or child was 
| ever allowed to rival. 

Louise of Savoy had, no doubt, a powerful influence in 
developing and guiding this affection. Her two beautiful 
children had been brought up together; they had shared 
the same studies, the same sports; and the intellectual 
tastes and sympathies, the deep love and appreciation of 
letters and art that they had in common, made that per- 
fect union betwixt the brother and sister which, under 
other circumstances, could not have existed. 

But Marguerite was, without doubt, the finest character 
of the three. Despite his many illustrious and dashing 
qualities, his courage, chivalry, heroism, the noble pa 
tience even, which he exhibited in adversity, Francis I. 
showed himself at times selfish, unjust, merciless. His 
imperions mother, too, notwithstanding her great gifts, 
her masculine vigor of intellect, and the admirable man- 
ner in which she governed France, was unscrupulous, 
tyrannical, and pursued with pitiless revenge whatever 
stood in her way or had incurred her wrath. 

But Marguerite’s character, as it shines down on us 


| from the early half of that old century, seems almost un 


taken prisoners with theirking. “ France and her chivalry | 


lay at that hour, prostrate at the feet of the emperor.” 
When the dreadful tidings reached thé realm, the an- 
guish of the people, the misery which at first prostrated 


| blemished by any selfish quality. Her self-forgetfulness 


was 80 absolute, her whole life was so bound up in those 
she loved, that her beauty, her charm and grace of man- 
ner, her brilliant intellectual gifts, and all that incense of 
flattery which surrounded her from her cradle, do not 
seem to huve left any soil of vanity upon her bright, 
sweet womanly nature. 

She was the idel of the king, who delighted to prove his 


the mother and sister of Francis I., cannot be imagined. | devotion by lavishing on his sister the most conspicuous 


vou. XLU.—19, 
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conceivable mark of affection. She 
her brother’s court, the centre of the 
of the French princes and noblemen. 


regard, and eve 
the star of 
chivalrous homage 
Yet no breath of 
dignity ° 
She had 
to a most uncongenial marriage. These state unions were 
universal among the nobility of France. And those who 
loved her best never thought of raising an objection when 
Marguerite, in the dawn of her young girlhood, and the 
first bloom of all that was yet to be perfected into that 
of womanhood, was assigned by Louis XII. to 


ry 


was 


rare flow 
the Duke d’A 
His high 
sessions, 
His 
and 


encon, prince of the blood. 


| that the duke could bring to his bride. 
standing was narrow, his temper suspicious 


were 
unde 
morose; he was bigoted and obstinate, and wholly 
incapal 
fine, lofty, in 

The union « 
br ; 


duke’s wife, 


ginative nature like Marguerite. 

d not, in the nature of things, be a happy 
as in the light of the king’s sister, not the 
that Marguerite was regarded at court; and 
that the husband would attempt to exercise 
er one whom the sovereign regarded as 


one ; it w 
it is not likely 
any authority o1 
lusively to himself. 

Ten years after Francis ascended the throne, the battle | 
of Pavia was lost, and this was largely owing to the in- 
capacity and bewilderment of the Duke d’Alencon, who 
at the most p« ignobly retreated from the 
field. 


‘he 


belonging ex 
Ww 
riious crisis, 


d 
morse. And Francis, treated with most ungenerous harsh- 
ness by his brother-sovereign and conqueror, was at last 
sent to the dreary prison-palace of Madrid, to be alter- 
nately elated by 
by dread of pe 
selfishness gover 
When Mar 
generous heart triumphed over all the shame and indigna- 
tion which had possessed her on learning of his desertion 


hopes of speedy liberation, and depressed 
petual captivity, as the emperor’s fears or 
ned his treatment of his royal prisoner. 

rite witnessed her husband’s agony, her 


gue 


of the king at Pavia. 


There was no doubt that the duke’s narrow judgment | 


had been cx 
the battle-fic 


mpletely paralyzed by the dreadful scenes of 
jd, and that 
hardly responsible for the retreat which he had ordered. 

Margueri 


this, and all other emotions toward the duke seem at last 


in his bewilderment he was 


been absorbed by pity for him. She remained 
the end, his support and solace, and turned 


¢ watches by his death-bed to do her 


to have 
with him t 
from her | 
work for tl 

Madame, : 
pointed Regent 
by her son bef 
Italy. 

Her admirable qualities for government fitted her for 
this high post, while her son was pining in a foreign land 
Heaven and earth to effect 


uise of Savoy was called, had been ap- 
France, and invested with full powers 
e he went to that ill-starred battle-field of 


and his mother was moving 
hig release. 

At this time Marguerite’s anxiety and affection inspired 
her with a project which at first looked equally romantic 
and impossible; but it was one which her ardent, devoted 
nature was peculiarly fitted for carrying out; her purpose 
being no less a one than to penetrate into Spain, visit her 
brother in his prison at Madrid, and in her interviews 
with the emperor arrange the terms for the king’s release. 


It was a journey fraught with almost every conceivable 
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scandal ever sullied her purity and | 


been sacrificed most cruelly when a mere child | 


rank, his handsome person, and his great pos- | 


» of understanding and appreciating a woman of | 


uke returned home to die of mortification and re- | 


te’s keen-sightedness could not fail to discover 


longer | 





| hardship and peril. 
of palaces must penetrate by almost impassible mountain 
roads into the heart of an enemy's country, taking he; 
liberty, perhaps her life, 
who had shown himself so harsh a keeper of her brother, 
might, when he had the sister fairly in his power, find 
some means to detain her in Spain. 

Such a possible side of 
to present itself to the mind of the duchess; 
passionate devotion to her brother, her own safety was 


The woman nurtured in the luxury 


in her hand; for the empero; 


the case could not have failed 
but in he 


thing which she did not take into consideration. 

The regent was most reluctantly won over by Mar 
guerite’s reasoning and eloquence into consenting to her 
beloved daughter's departure. 

Nothing but the he 


personal influence would bring to a close the period of ber 





pe that Marguerite’s presence and 


son's captivity, induced the regent to permit her daughter 
to take her journey into Spain. 


| Louise of Savoy accompanied Marguerite five days be 


! 
yond aiiiite on her journey. And the two women, « 


absorbingly attached to each other, parted at last, Mar 


guerite sustained by her heroie purpose of accomplishing 
) purl I : 


the deliverance of her brother. 
It was this hope which sustained her through thos 
| long, weary days and ni 

the mountains and valleys of Spain, until that hour when 


thts when she wound slowly over 


| as we have seen, the il of her journey was reached, and 
Charles V. and the sister ncis I. stood face to face 

It was a woman of most remarkable and fascinating 
beauty, of queenly and gracious presence, whom the cold, 
calculating emperor watched, with keen curiosity, as she 
“He approached her with a 
her on the forehead 

~—‘and with words of 
to Madrid.” 
ughly selfish, 


| descended from her litter. 
| lowly obeisance, he kissed 
| the stately Spanish custom cf kings 
profound courtesy he 

Charles V. was = ups too tl 


welcomed her 
yr too bent 
upon schemes of aggrandizement and glory for the house 
lof Austria, to feel any 

heroism which the woman before him had displayed; yet 


Many 


had shown remarkable abil 


aerees of genuine emotion for the 


he had a real respect for the capacity of women. 
lof these, in his own 
for affairs, and some 

alinost sovereign powers in taking charge of portions of 


line, ty 


of them had been invested wit! 
| his dominions. 

The Duchess d’Alencon made a fitting reply to th 
then took the which he 


, passed between the line: 


Emperor's address. She arm 


| offered her, and, thus attended 
of courtiers to the palace. 
| Marguerite was dressed on that eventful oceasion in 


Not a color or weds 
but they set « 


her widow's robts of black velvet. 


| relieved the rich gloom of her garments; 


| finely that exquisite ¢ ghosts those large, lovely eyes. 


| with their violet hue, and the soft gold of her hair. 
like her brother, whom, in other respects, 
The emperor at least knew a 


gazed on the one before hi: 


| She was tall, 
| she strikingly resembled. 

he 
in the prime of that loveliness—for Marguerite was «t 
this time past thirty—his admiration was so evident that 


beautiful woman, and as 


| : : ; , : : 
| the nobles in the train of the duchess were inspired with 


the most ardent hopes of the suecess of her journey int: 
Spain. 
| Marguerite had alighted at the door of the Alcazar, the 
palace in which her brother was confined. 
| There were some tedious ceremonies of presentation to 
| be gone through, and then the empéror himself led Mar- 
| guerite to the door of the king’s apartment. 


It was not in the least a sumptuous room, though it 








en 


luxury 
untain 
ng her 
pperor 
rother, 


br, find 


failed 
in he 
WAS & 


Mar 
to her 


be and 
of ber 


ughter 





“alter 
‘ds of 
bent 
1OuUs¢ 
r the 


; yet 





n to 
far 
n it 
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was hung with the royal tapestries and arms. It was Jong 
and narrow, with a recess on one side. But here a most 
heart-rending spectacle greeted the eyes of Marguerite— 
one, too, for which she was wholly unprepared. 

On a bed, in a recess of the apartment, lay the hand 
some features, the furm so distinguished for its kingly 
port, struck apparently with death. 

rhe king had been ill for some days, but during the 
previous night his malady had greatly increased, and 
2 yw, to all human vision, the end was approaching. 

Francis could only faintly respond to the greetings of 





the sister who hung over him in an agony of des} 
Indeed, he seemed hardly conscious of that beloved 
] esence, 

Two of his own physicians and two of the emperor's 
were in attendance. Charles V. stood for some time at 
the fuot of the couch watching his captive. The sight of 
the almost dying monarch could not have been a pleasant 
spectacle to the emperor. He knew well enough that the 
chafing, the disappointment, the long hope de ferred, which 
proud, eager spirit to its present extremity. 

But, if remorse or pity were emotions unknown, as they 


probably were, to the breast of Charles V., his own selfish- 
ness must have taken the alarm; for it was immensely 
for the interests of the emperor that Francis I. should not 
die in the Aleazar at Madrid. 

In case he did, the world would say the French king 
had been slowly murdered by his captor, but that was 
not the worst of it. The crown of Francis would at once 
descend to the Dauphin, and all that the emperor had 
hoped to gain by the victory at Pavia and the captivity 
at Madrid, would then be lost. 

Yet he was a young man, only the age of the century, 
and this had just reached its first quarte who stood 
there, counting his own interests so coolly, beneath that 
calm, courteous aspect. 

After silently contemplating his captive for some min 
utes, Charles turned to the duchess, made her a profound 
obeisance, and left the apartment. 

Marguerite knelt, in unutterable agony, by that bedside 
in the prison-chamber where the king of France lay appa 


r 


rently dying. She gazed through her blinding tears on 


that pale, beloved face, which did not brighten at the 
sound of her voice, at the touch of her soft fingers. 

The attendants and French ambassadors stood mourn 
fally around their yal master. The shadows of death 


seemed stealing over him. Tow, in the bitter agony « 


that hour, Marguerite d’Alencon must have blessed God 
for the love and courage which had brought her, the ten 

rly-guarded, luxuriously-nurtured woman, to that bed 
side in the gloomy chamber at Madrid! 


But Francis I. did not die. He came down to the 





va'ley of the shadow of death, but only to look in there. 

When the last rites of his church were being performed, 
a sudden change passed over the king's face, a new lift 
seemed to enter into it, and a swift hope must have thrilled 
through the anguish of the watchers around the king's 
bedside, through the faithful heart that would joyfully 
have broken for his sake. 

In a little while he knew his beloved Marguerite, as 
her beautiful face bent in its tenderness and joy over him. 

He graduallv revived. To his sister’s care, during his 
illness, Francis always insisted that he owed his life. 

She seareely ever quitted his bedside. Her bright pre 





sence, her loving care, the pleasant sound of her voice, | 


hud come of his own pitiless greed, had brought that | 


| utterable tenderness which she lavished on him restored 


the old masterful courage to the soul of Francis I. The 
majestic port, the royal look and manner revived, and 
when Francis was able to leave his bed, he was a king 
once more. 

Then followed Marguerite’s negotiations with the em- 
peror. Of the craft, the duplicity, the grasping avarice 
of monarch and council, which the young, untried wornan 
had to encounter, our limits do not permit us to write. 
Suffice it, that her love, her high regard for her brother's 
honor, made Marguerite keenly alive to the situation. 


» never betrayed his interests, or sacrificed the glory of 





a 


France to the rapacity of his ancient foe. 
Th 
Europe. The emperor, to his amazement and indigna- 


tion, perceived that his shameful demands on France 





lonely woman .outwitted the wisest statesm 


would not be yielded, and, at last, greatly to the roy 
chagrin and that of his cabinet, Marguerite suspended 


her negotiations with the emperor, and counseled her 





er than pur- 





to remain a captive in Madrid rat] 


chase his freedom by dismembering his realm—she who 
ld have laid down her life to see the king of France 





lk out of that dreary P ilace prison of Madrid. 

When Charles V. discovered the real character of the 
influence which, est this crisis, Marguerite was exerting 
»ver her brother, he was so secretly enraged that he would 
gladly have found some excuse to detain her a prisoner 
in Spain. 


Indeed, her peril, at this juncture, was very great. 





was the opinion of the king and of the trusted 
rs who shared his eaptivity, that Marguerite’s only 
safety now consisted in a speedy departure from Spain. 
An application was made to Charles for some change in 
the safe-conduct, by which the duchess could return to 
France through the territory of Navarre, a path which 
would materially shorten the length and smooth the diffi- 
culties of her journey, but this request was most dis 
courteously refused. It was evident that Marguerite 
must speedily escape or she would be in the toils of her 
enemy. 
Nothing but her safe-conduct now saved her from arrest. 
So, Marguerite took leave of her brother, after about 
two months’ residence in Spain. That moment of separa- 
tion was the most painful of her life. She had come to 
pain with such fond hopes of effecting his liberation. 
She had not accomplished the grand objett of her journey 
She had been cruelly disappointed, and she was going 


beloved France, leaving him he a 





captive, in the power of his hard and wily foe. 

in the terrible hour, when heart and sou! failed her, 
the courage of Francis rallied to the aid of his sister: he 
soothed and consoled her, and, at last, for both it was 

ver—the awful bitterness of that parting. 

Marguerite swept speedily northward, over the rough 
vds of Castile, through cold and ceaseless rains. Ever 
iny she wrote to the king: and sometimes the ache of 
her heart relieved itself in 2 poem, through whose swes 

ness throbbed a passion of grief and love. 

During her journey she had frequent proofs « f th 
peror’s half-veiled hostility. When he found she was 
really gone, so important did he regard her further deter 
tion in Madrid, that he actually proposed to resume the 


negotiations which he had declared closed: the er 


monarch did this with the sole purpose of luring Mar- 


guerite into a return. 


her wit, her sprightliness, her hope—above al], the un- | 


But Francis probably penetrated the designs of the 
emperor, at any rate, he sent most positive commands to 
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Marguerite to. hasten forward as speedily as possible. 
She obeyed him implicitly. At last she quitted her 
litter for greater speed, and those delicate limbs, used to 
the soft couches of palaces, sat on horseback from six in 
the morning until nightfall, sat through the bitter cold, 
and the winter storms of the Spanish mountains, among 
roads almost impassable, too, at that season of the year; 
but still she kept on, for her brother’s commands were 
stringent. The beautiful face, as it hurried forward on 
those mountain mules, was set toward home and France, 
but the sister’s heart beneath was back in the dreary 
Aleazar of Madrid. 

At last she reached Salses, the first town on the French 


frontier. The emperor's safe-conduct would not expire 
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On the 26th of February, 1526, a year after the bit’ 
of Pavia, the monarch of France appeared with his esi 
on the banks of the Bidassoa, a Jittle river which form, 
the boundaries between France and Spain. 

The Dauphin and his brother appeared at the same 
time with their escort on the opposite bank of the river, 
as the children of the French king were to be plac« 
hostages in the hands of the emperor for the fulfillment 
the treaty of Madrid. 

The company on either bank entered boats simultane 
ously, and approached a barge moored in the middle 
the river. , 

The exchange was speedily effected; the harsh, susp 
cious surveillance of the Spaniards still continued; the 


for nine or ten days, but Marguerite’s perils were over | king was not even allowed to embrace the children fr 


now. 

Yet the journey had not been made in vain. 
have reflected with exultation that she had saved the 
king’s life if she had not brought him back with her to 
France. 

You know how it all ended. The fear of the abdication 
of Francis, or his death in captivity, at last induced the 
emperor to resolve on the liberation of his prisoner. 


| 


| 


whom he had been separated so long. He entered t 


She must | boat which had brought them to the barge, and they went 
j to the boat their father had just quitted. Ina few n 


ments they were in Spain and he was in France. A long 

harsh captivity was before the royal children. 
Their father reached the French bank, where a 

horse was in waiting for him. With what feelings 


a 


must have stepped on his ewn soil and breathe:! Fren 


Francis was betrothed to the emperor's Sister Eleanor, | air again! 


her hand being the bond of the new union betwixt Spain 


and France. The emperor came to his resolutions si- | shouted, “Once more a king!” 


lently, but he carried them out with inflexible determina- 


tion. 
The treaty of Madrid was at last signed. Charles V. 


slowly and reluctantly relaxed his grasp on his royal | the glad exultation of tha 
prisoner, and at length, and still strictly guarded, Francis | have been partly repaid f 


set out for the frontier. 


“i LEFT.” 


BY CAROLINE NICHOLSON. 
Firat Voice. 
\ 7 HY has He left me 
' To suffer alone, 
When I so gladly 
To rest would have gone? 


Why must I linger 

When loved ones depart 
Watching them go, 

With this weight on my heart? 


What is my trespass, 
And what is my stain? 
Is it in judgment 
He bids me remain? 


Why am I doomed 
To continue the strife 
And the struggle of living, 
Though weary of life? 


Earth has no home, 

No attraction for me; 
Fain would I die, 

With my darlings to be. 


If for their good 

They were taken away, 
Can it be well 

That I longer should stay ? 


| 
| 
| 


Francis IT. mounted the horse, and waved his hat, and 
He put spurs to his } 
and started for Bayonne, where his court, in great cer 
mony and magnificence, and in a transport of joy, wit 
Marguerite and his mother, awaited their king; and 

t hour the sister of Francis must 
for the bitterness of the parting 


in the Alcazar of Madrid. 


Poets. 


Dear is the place 

Where so | eacefully lie 
All the loved forms 

He permitted to die. 


Kneeling beside it— 
Thus sorely bereft, 

May I not question Him— 
“ Why am I left?” 


Second Voice. 
Nay, for He willeth 
But that which is best. 
Canst thou, thus doubting, 
Be meet for His rest? 


Training His children, 
The Father above 
Knows not caprice, 
He but chastens in love. 


If, in Christ trusting, 

From judgment thou'rt free, 
Not for thy sins 

Is He visiting thee. 


Fain would He make thee 
In sorrow rejoice, 

Tenderly comforting— 
List to His voice! 


What if He ask thee not 
Whom He shall call? 
Leaving Himeelf, 
He leaves more than they all. 
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Does He not spare thee 
To work in His field? 

Rich is the harvest 
Such labors can yield. 


Art thou not seeking 
His likeness to guin, 
Who, for thy sake, 
Was made perfect through pain? 


Will not thé rapture 

Thou shortly shalt know 
Grandly outweigh 

All thy sadness below? 


When His time cometh, 
In Heaven thou shalt see 
How to be last 
Was the best thing for thee. 
Sunday Magazine. 


A SIGN-BOARD. 


WILL paint you a sign, rumeeller, 
And hang it above your door; 


A truer and better sign-board 


Than ever you had before. 


I will paint with the skill of a master, 


And many shall pause to see 


This wonderful piece of painting, 


So like the reality. 


I will paint yourself, rumseller, 


As you wait for that fair young boy, 


Just in the morn of manhood, 


A mother's pride and joy. 


He has no thought of stopping, 


But you greet him with a smile, 


And you seem so blithe and friendly 


That he pauses to chat awhile. 


I will paint you again, rumseller, 
[ will paint you as you stand 


With a foaming glass of liquor 


Holding in either hand. 


He wavers, but you urge him: 


“Drink! pledge me just this one!” 


And he lifts the glass and drains it, 


And the hellish work is done. 


And I next will paint a drunkard ; 


Only a year has flown, 


But into this loathsome creature 


The fair young boy has grown. 


The work was quick and rapid; 


I will paint him as he lies 


In a torpid, drunken slumber, 


Under the wintry skies. 


I will paint the form of the mother 
As she kneels at her darling’s side— 
Her beautiful boy that was dearer 
Than all the world beside. 
I will paint the shape of a coffin 
Labelled with one word—* Lost !” 
I will paint all this, rumseller, 

I will paint it free of cost. 


The sin, and the shame, and sorrow, 


The crime, and want, and woe, 
That are born there in your rumshop, 
No hand can paint, you know; 


But I'll paint you a sign, rumseller, 


And many shall pause to view 


This wonderful swinging sign board, 


So terribly, fearfully true. 











| 
| 
| 








POETS. 


WINTER FLOWERS. 





BY NELLIE M. SOULE, 


CE-FETTERED lies the river, 
Snow wraps the Palisades ; 
No touch of Summer’s finger now 
Blooms in the frosty glades. 


I melt the mimic forest 
Upon the pane and see, 

All fringed with glittering icicles, 
A nest upon a tree, 


Empty and cold! I turn me 

To breathe warm, perfumed air, 
For in my study-table vase 

Are flowers fresh and rare. 


Heliotrope, so dainty ; 
Great, bursting buds of red 
And pale, saffromy roses, which 
On sunbeams have been fed. 





Clusters of modest violets, 
Like eyes with tear-drops wet; 
Sweet lilies of the valley, too, 
And fragrant mignonette. 


I wonder, when the winter 
Of life shall come apace, 
When earth is cold and desolate, 
And summer hides her face, 


If, turning from the outer 
To the inner life’s still room, 
I yet shall find my violets 
And roses all abloom. 






AN EASTER HYMN. 


BY THOMAS BLACKBURN, 


WAKE, thou wintry earth, 
oP Fling off thy sadness! 
Fair vernal flowers laugh forth 

Your ancient gladness! 
Christ is risen! 


Wave woods, your blossoms all, 
Grim death is dead! 
Ye weeping, funeral trees, 
Lift up your heads! 
Christ is risen! 





Come see, the graves are green; 
It is light; let’s go 
Where our beloved ones rest 
In hope below! 
Christ is risen! 


All is fresh and new, 
Full of spring and light; 
Wintry heart, why wear’st the hue 
Of sleep and night? 
Christ is risen! 


Leave thy cares beneath, 
Leave thy worldly love! 
Begin the better life 
With God above! 
Christ ia risen! 


ie i 


t 
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FROM MY WINDOW, 


BY LICHEN. 


No. 3. 
“Hark how the birds do sing, and woods do ring; 
All nature has its joy, and man has his.” 
Grouge Herpert. 
HE balmy spring air comes in through the open win- 
outside the birds are holding a perfect jubilee. 
Easter morning—glorious Easter! I 


dow; 
It is 


earlier than 


arose 
usual, and went to my accustomed place by 


the window, that I might look out on the earth while in 


its fresh morning beauty. How lovely everything was! 


The young, green grass still sparkled with tiny drops of | 


moisture; spring flowers noddéd to each other across the 
garden-walks ; 
new dress, rejoiced in the sunshine. All nature seemed 
saying : ‘“ The Lord reigneth, let the earth be glad.” 

How different from that Easter morn years ago 
first after } 


in my anguish 


the 


of spirit, the beauty of earth seemed only 
a mockery ne, and I hardly cared to look at the Easter 
lilies they brought me from the sacred altar, telling me 
they bel 
over. Now, the “lilies of eternal peace” shed 


ringing out 


their 
fragrance in heart, and the Easter bells, 
on the morni 
Although my 


pers around earthly altars, yet my spirit can join thou- | 


sands of thousands in the blest “communion of saints,” 
in Heaven and earth, who are saying, “ Christ has arisen.” 
Chime on, sweet bells, while your glad message sweeps 


around the world. 


“Tt is Monday afternoon,” said mother, coming into 


my room awhile ago; “and they have not sent you any 


flowers yet from the church. 


going to do it this time.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said I; “ perhaps there are places 
where they could be better bestowed. 
ldren in the congregation; and I hope they 
will send some to poor Mrs. Ames. Now that her hands 
lay aside the needle, and lie idly on the bed, she 
has plenty of time to look at them. Perhaps they would 
thoughts away from earth, and soften 


1 
several sick 
have to 


help to draw her 
her heart, t! 
Heavenly Father, whom she thinks so eruel in taking 
It is painfully sad to see any one so 


it she may see more clearly the love of our 
away her little one. 
unsubmissive.” 

“Tt must be a very hard trial of one’s belief in the 
Lord’s goodness,” said Sister Lizzie, “to have Him snatch 
away their child right in the midst of health and happi- 
ness, without any apparent reason. I am afraid to think 
how I would stand such a test.” 

“T think the way we can bear these things depends 
much on the way we understand them,” said mother. “TI 
do not consider that the Lord arbitrarily takes away one’s 
children. It was illness that took Mrs. Ames’s baby— 
illness which is always the result of interference in some 
laws, either by the persons themselves 
or by their parents; and the Lord cannot interfere with 
nature to save any one from natural death, when there is 


way with nature’s 


the trees and shrubs, just putting on their | 


iin and suffering came to be my portion, when, | 


need to the sick, when the church services were | 


¢ breeze, make sweet music in my soul. | 
feet may not fol ow the throng of worship- | 


I don’t believe they are | 


I hear there are | 





| cause sufficient for it, without being inconsistent. 


Sut as 
His merciful providence is over all things, we must be 
lieve that He permits cireumstances to come togethe 
which cause these losses—that to us seem so woeful—be 
cause He sees it will be for the child's good, or will work 
And as He knows 


such a thing is to be, He prepares a place to take these 


good in some way to those left behind. 


little nurslings to, and guardians to watch over them. 
that they may never know the want of a mother’s ten 


derest care, and may grow into the completeness of px 


fect goodness and happinéss. And this is His taking 


them away, that we in blindness often think so 


our 





| cruel.” 
“You place it in a new light to me,” said Lizzie: “I 
never thought of it in just that way before; and it is cer 
tainly a more comforting view to take of it, and reconciles 
the Lord’s love and wisdom together. It has seemed so 
contradictory to me sometimes. I have heard people talk 
about a thing being ‘the Lord’s doing,’ when I did not 
believe He did it at all, or, if He did, felt that He was nor 
a loving Father.” 

“The more closely we study and strive to understan/ 
the Lofd’s character,” rejoined mother, “the more clearly 
we may see how His mercy and wisdom are always com 


bined, and learn to trust it when we cannot see.” 


Wednesday afternoon 
This 


dow, feeling weak and lang: 
night, I laid my head on the 


This has been one of my bright 
days all through. morning as I went to my win 
id from the warm spring 


window-sill to breathe the 


| fresh, invigorating air. 


The next moment Roy came around the house on his 
way to school, and, seeing me there alone, stepped up 
quickly to me, and said in a low voice: “I’ve been think 


ing about what you said last night, sis, when we were 


| sitting in the dark, just after tea, and I’m going to try 


what I can do. 
somnetimes when we're pluying, and say some pretty bad 
all the rest of this week to 


We boys do get awful mad at each other 
words; but I’m going to try 
see if I can’t keep from it; and I'll tell my chum, Charlie 


Charlie’s a good fel 


Carter, and we'll help each other. 
low, and I know he'll be willing, though we're both dread- 
ful quick, and can’t always think in time.” 

kiss 


gone before I could raise my head or say anything. 


Then came a swift on my forehead, and he was 
they have deep feelings, most all of 
them; but they are shy But, 
oh, how glad my heart was for the few words he had said. 
The first step toward curing an evil is often the hardest 
one to take, and when it is once mastered, it is easier to 
go on. 

This happy opening for my day strengthened and 
brightened me, and the next hour’s task of teaching and 
hearing little Jessie's lessons seemed a very light one. It 


These dear boys! 
of letting others see them. 


was hardly over, when there was a sound of wheels roll 
ing up to the gate, then a quick step on the gravel walk, 


and my dear old doctor came in. 

“Good-morning, little Lichen,” his pet name for me 
always. “No need of asking how you are, for your eyes 
tell that. Your face never has just that look unless you 
are feeling your best. Yes, I see, I see!” as I gave a 
significant glance at the little fern garden on the stand— 




















a fresh one which my fern friend, Annie, had brought me | pansive love, reaching over all our days and ye: 


mly yesterday, and upon which I had been feasting my 
eyes every five minutes. 

“J think you would turn into a fern sometime, if you 
sould. They are very near relations of the lichens, you 


” 
Know. 


“Oh no,” said I, laughing, “I would never quite want | 


todo that. I hope Lam of more use than they, helpless 


as [ am.” 
“ Well, are not the ferns useful ?” asked the d 


stor: “T 


have a mission here, and I knew a 





am sure they seem to 
poor woman once who helped support herself by making 
-ayon drawings of crosses, anchors and scrolls, and orna 


s—mingled 





menting them with pressed and varnished fer 

with small autumn rvse-leaves—artistically arranged in 

festoons, or wreaths, and pasted on the paper. They were 

really beautiful. But come, I want to take you for 
f 


a drive this morning; I know you are wishing for a 


glimpse of the woods, and [ will take you where you 
san see more ferns than you will ever get together in this 


room.” 


“Oh, doctor! that is just what I’ve been longing for, 


how kind of you!” 
“Well never mind that now, but get your hat on, and 
let ua be off before the sun gets any warmer. It is like a 


May morning.” 

So careful, motherly hands wrapped me up, that the 
spring winds might not blow too roughly on me, and the 
loctor helped me to the buggy, placing me in it, and him- 
self adjusting the cushions and shawls, to insure my com- 
fort. Then away we went over the smooth, country road, 


edged with young, green grass, dotted with tiny, 








flowers; soon finding our way into the woods, where th 


ws on 





young leaves were already beginning to cast sh 
the ground—down into a little, cool, grassy dell, and there 
was the brook, dancing over the stones with its gleeful 


“chatter, chatter,” and there on its mossy banks, were the 
ferns, in rich profusion. A gnarled, old tree bent over 
the water, and from its root a bunch of large bird’s-foot 
violets looked out, and a gleam of sunshine lay right 
across their pirple heads, 


“How do you like that, Lichen? 


said the doctor, as 
he drew the reins. 

I had to answer with my eyes, «s with clasped hands, I 
sat enjoying the sweet picture. The birds were caroling 
ererywhere amongst the branches, and the sun shone joy- 
lown through the open spaces, upon the pleasant 
scene. How it brought back the old days, when with un 


tiring feet, I used to roam alone through the woods, sit on 


ously r 





a mossy rock to read, or write, by the hour, or dream 
vouth’s bright dreams, Suppose they were a little roman 





tic. Is not a little romance natural and proper, for the 


young, before the sober realities of life have come upon 
them? Soon enough their fancies are dispelled by useful 
eares anid duties, by the daily common-places, or the sad 
common to the lot of all. How much I have 
learned since those days—how. entirely different my life 
had been from anything I pictured then. Yet I would 
not give up the memory of those pleasant hours, doubly 
precious now, in looking back upon them through so 
many dark and dreary ones that had followed. 

A little bird flew down to drink at the water’s edge, not 
far off and recalled me to what was passing around. As 
it lifted its tiny head afterward, toward the sky, [ invol- 
untarily lifted mine, and the broad, blue expanse above, 
seen through shadows, and crossing branches, ever bend- 


zorrows 


ing over me, took my thoughts to that broader, more ex- | with the great hereafter. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


them what is best for us at the time. 





for a few 





The doctor had left me alone in the bugg) 
minutes, assuring me that old Major was much too steady 
and dignified, to behave in any but the quietest manne r. 
Hie now eame back with his hands full of green treasures. 

“ Here are enough ferns to fill your vases,” he said, 
“and now we must go back. I see you don't like it here, 


for you were looking away off into space, a minute ago 





as if there were not a tree or a bush around you.” 

“Oh, I have enjoyed it so much, I don’t know how to 
thank you enough.” 

“ Then don’t do it now,” he replied. 


We started homeward, and I laid my head back, gazing 





out silently, thinking pleasant thor 

At last the doctor looked at me, inquiringly. “I think 
you ought to be a happy girl, Lichen, in spite of your 
bodily afflictions. You have so many compensations for 
the pleasures you may have lost through ill-health, and 
your life is so sheltered and protected, to what theirs is 
who live amidst the turmoils and trials of the busy 
world.” é 

“T know it, doctor, and I am yery happy the most of 
i 








}the time. I have grown so used to my quiet lot, that I do 


, as I did at first. Ihave 





not chafe against its restriction 


so many pleasant, profitable hours, of quiet thought, and 


self-communing, and am so exempt from the worldly cares 
and worries, that trouble other people so much. Then I 


have so many kind friends, who are always doing things 
for my happiness, that sometimes I think it is almost a 
pleasure to be an invalid, just to see how kind people are 
to me. To be sure I have troubles, which make me feel 


s very hard to see 





sad enough at times, and often it i ‘ 
tl I wish to do, whereby I might help others, and 
feel my utter powerlessness to do them; but such things 


lo not weigh on my spirits long, for underneath there is 
a sweet peace of mind, that outweighs all other feelings 
a sense of trust, or restfulness—I do not know how to 


describe it better. I think my long state of utter hel; 


lessness and dependence has helped to make it, the con- 
sciousness of not being able to rely on myself at all.” 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose heart is 
stayed on Thee,” repeated the doctor, softly. “It is this 
that gives you such rest, Lichen, may you always keep it. 


at home again, Mrs. Gray,” as we met my 





mother, “I prescribe perfect quiet for this young lady 
the next hour. Don't let her talk any, her tongue 
needs a rest ”’"—looking at me, mischievously—* and put 
1 be staring out of the window 


he’! 
i 


n down or she 





this er 
ut everything she can see. Good-bye,” and patting me 
on the cheek, he went his way on some other errand of 
mercy or relief to the suffering. 
So I lay with closed eyes, thinking quietly, happily, 





ill Roy came home from school, with a wonderful st 
a boy Ventriloquist, and little Jessie ran in with some of 
and then came 
mother with my dinner, and the morning was over. This 
afternoon I have been listening to a delightful book, a 
book which should make every one who reads it better and 
stronger asa Christian pilgrim. “ Stepping Heavenward ” 
And now, as 


the first apple-blossoms “to show auntie;’ 


is its name, and none could be more fitting. 
twilight comes near, and my hour of writing is over, I 
look from my window, out over the soft landscape, to the 
blue bills, reaching heavenward in the distance, and think, 





ritual heights may our souls stand, when we 





on such sp 
near the evening of our lives here, and stand face to face 
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irs, making 
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ANEMONES, 
BY PHILA H. CASE. 


J HILE ghostly snow-wreaths linger still 
On upland glade and sloping bill, 
And winter’s breath of ice and chill 
Still haunts the early, spring-time air, 
You'll find them, in some sheltered dell, 
Dainty as pink-lined, ocean shell, 
The wind flowers, wild anemones. 


Sweet blossoms of pale roseate hue, 
Pure white, with just a hint of blue, 
Or white with purple tinge shot through, 
Surely no flower more fair than these! 
So frail, and yet so strong and bold, 
Defying wind, and storm, and cold, 
My brave wildwood anemones, 


The first glad messages of spring, 
The flutter of a blue-bird’s wing, 

The marsh-frog’s shrilly chirruping, 
The catkins on the willow trees, 
The mists along the mountain’s crest, 
I love them all—and yet the best 

I love my wild anemones. 


We all remember, long ago, 
When with our light hearts, all aglow 
With youth and hope, we used to go 
Across the fields to gather these 
First smiles, the angels, in their flight, 
Dropped on the earth, and none more bright 


Or fragrant than anemones. 


And now, our senses dulled with pain, 
Sad, dreary ache of heart and brain, 
With what a thrill we clasp again 
A handful of them, and they please, 
And soothe, and charm us more than all 
Our flowers within the garden-wall, 
Dear, dainty, wild anemones. 





MEANWHILE. 
BY CLIO STANLEY. 
HORT words sometimes keep a meaning of their own 
whose breadth and significance we are long in com- 
Meanwhile is just such a word; it is 
avery golden mean between two far extremes—the past 


g 
and the future—bringing them a little closer together; 


infusing into each some of the warmth and gladness of 


the other. 

Past—it is the blessed summer; full of green leaves and 
blossoms, of shower and sunlight, of radiant dawns and 
glowing sunsets, of a world’s happy fruition; and away 
off in the future, the shadowy good time at which we are 
all grasping, is the spring—the resurrection-time—when 
the world will go a-Maying; when the bare, brown earth 
will again put on a robe of green, bedecked with bursting 
buds of every color; when the birds will sing again in 
the branches of the trees, and little children will linger 
in green country lanes to listen to their song. 

But—meanwhile ? 

Ah, this is the blessed season of rest and quiet, when 
all nature’s sweet forces are recuperating; getting ready 


| 


| for anvther work-day—a day to which all those silent, 
| white days point! 

Live it joyfully, laying up treasures of growth and 
knowledge with which to greet the pleasunt spring. 

A little while ago—in a half-forgotten yesterday—we 
were little children, standing at our mother's knees, learn 
ing, little by little, the lessons which were to make us 
wise in our day and generation. And, by and by, we 
shall be among the angels; and who ean tell which of 
all the lessuns we have learned will be of use to us 
there ? 

But, meanwhile, we are putting them into daily, prac 
tical use, and so growing up toward angelhood. 

Those who will not thus use the blessed meanwhile of 
time, are sure to deteriorate. In quiet and patience, 
nature works out the wonderful problems God has given 
her to solve; and from her we should learn the lesson of 
useful work. 

It is not by loud talking in the market-places, it is not 
by sel/-assertion anywhere, that we must do our work ; 
but it t by patient continuance in well-doing, wherever we 
may be placed; by persistent forgetfulness of self, and 
constant indwelling remembrance of Him for whose sake 
we are doing the work; by good, honest service, through 
hand, heart and soul, that we must win, if we ever do win, 
| Christ's plaudit. 

This is the labor for the happy little while we are living 


in. Let us not only live in it, but let it live in us. Its 





| hopes and howevers, its duties and denials, its cares and 
| its crowns, its buddings and its blossomings; let us, with 
warm, true enthusiasm, make them part of ourselves, and 
we shall find, when we go out into that other atmosphere 
which surrounds this earthly, that our lives, however 
humble, have not been lived in vain; and that our mean 
while and God's allwhi/e have, after all, been one and the 


same. 


A LETTER TO LICHEN, 
EAR LICHEN :—I wish to thank you for your 
cheerful, sunny articles in the Howe Magazine. | 





seem to see you, in your pleasant, quiet room, with 
its flowers, and pictures, and hanging baskets. I love te 
| read your letters, because I, too, am a lichen, and I think 
| we both have the same hope, and are striving for grace to 
| bear our daily trials. 

My flowers have busy feet and hands, so full of mis- 

| chief, that I cannot leave them without visions of fires 

and accidents floating before my mind; and my wall is 
| home duties. The care of an invalid husband, and whole 
support of the family sometimes devolving upon me. 

But I, too, am enabled to look above and around me, 
and find very many things to be thankful for. 

My little ones I hope will grow up into noble men and 
women. My view from my window is beautifal, with 
pleasant farms and wooded hills in the distance, and near 
by, sunny slopes and a pleasant grove where little, rest- 
less feet may wander in safety, and baby hands gather 
wild flowers to their heart's content. Then, last, but not 
least, with Pipsey, I am thankful for my love of reading, 

‘which is shared by all my family, and when our maga- 
zine comes fronr the office, there is such a clamor for a 
reader, that one pair of hands must be released from labor 
for the gratification of the rest. 

I already begin to feel that you are a personal friend, 
and shall watch for your monthly greeting. 

Ixus. 












ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT. | the grace and dignity resident in either of the orders when 
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ake us 
by, we BY ISAAC H. HOBBS, ARCHITECT. Pees ; ; , 
hich of American architectural structure made plain and viewed i, - — enero steate areas $y re PRE. 
> w “ aL EnaP Eades + lial bands cake tameliiad’ its quantities and harmonies, but its proportions must 
ee ee eee ee . yred |spring from a nucleus and by an evolution grow, by 
to master the whole art. Architecture is no mystery; a orderly ratios, to a consistent thing of beauty. We bold 
» prac good mechanic is able to master its most intricate solutions that this is entirely possible, and by tke very process 
bite of without complicated systeme or geometrical enigma. made use of by the Greeks. Vitruvius tells us that they 
Hien " FP\HE American Centennial Order of Architecture, an | took a man and measured him, nd by a certain commen- | H 
ne evolution of the Ovo Law of proportion, was dis- | suration that they discovered in fim, they built the Dorie : 
ms - covered by us and used in all our designs, for the order. They measured a matron and built the Ionic, and 
i merit of which we refer to - —_o ~ from a virgin, the Corin- 
is not ournumerous patrons. Our thian. Yet we are left in 
bok. designs have been subject the dark to conjecture the 
fer we to these laws of harmony method of these ratios and 
ca for fifteen years, and we harmonies. The discovery 
, ary have furnished drawings for of the principles alluded to 
ideals persons in every state, ter- is what we claim, also. By 
‘win, ritory and province upon having the key to the sys- 
this continent, and have the tem, it becomes possible for 
iving first failure to record, when us to organize as many 
lis the plans were carried out, orders of architecture az ij 
saa by not giving full and en- | there are different species or 
with tire satisfaction; and our | orders of animals, veectables : 
and first customers are still with or minera 1 produ ‘tion We ; 
Saeain us. With these abundant | propose to extract our orders F 
ever assurances, we come before from nature, fresh from the 
ent the public with a new order uncorrupted fountain, and i 
l the of architecture, which we ntend that we can build j 
have called the Centennial. | these very orders alluded to f 
It is intended to commemo- | more harmoniously than by ‘ 
rate the event of the one | following the orders whi M 
hundredth birthday of the Hi ° ; \ \ have descended to us thre ; 
— American republic. Foreign h Hi \ . the benighted ages that fo!- 
= nations have hooted at us as lowed, and have been cor- i 
vith having nothing new in this | | rupted by the caprice of 
» te line. England, France and | architects, who, by the rule 
ink Germany have invented of thumb, have too often 
2 to styles, but no special order. | thrown off their ignorant 
Many English writers think barbarisms, and in audacity 
nis- and assert that a new one is called them Grecian. f 
res impossible for an individual It is rarely, if ever, you ; 
ts to invent, but that it must behold a column which fol- id 
ole be the growth of a nation. lows the laws of perspective 
What is an order of arch- used by the Greeks to 
ne, itecture? Orders are ad- heighten or lower the effect 
mitted by all writers, to be f ashaft. I allude to the 
nd three in number, and are all | swelling in the middle of the 
th Greek. They are the Gre- | column. The diminished 
as cian Doric, the Ionic and | diameter of the neck from 
te the Corinthian. The Roman |} its base, is almost always 
or additions of the Composite | wrong, always guessed 
- and the Tuscan are not con- and seldom approximating 
> sidered, by the best authors, even what it should be. 
a to haveobtained the dignity They often appear as clubs, 
. ef an order. The Tuscan has never had a fixed modulus] and neglect the very means made use of by the Grecian 
a of its proportions organized, and in beauty, simplicity and | architects to correct an ocular defect, which defect is, 
grandeur it is inferior to the Doric; and the Roman | therefore, made so conspicuous that the whole becomes a 
7 Tonic has never obtained the dignity or beauty of the | meaningless distortion. 





Grecian Ionic. The Composite order of the Romans is| We will now describe the order here represented. A is 
but a mingling together of the three orders, and has | a plan of the column. B is a plan of the pedestal show- 
always been considered an over-foliated style, lacking | ing the manner of its construction. These are in common 
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| 
with the three Greek orders, which are composed of a base 
C, a plinth D, a die E, and shaft F, a capital G, an arechi- 
trave H, a frieze I, a cornice J, and balustrade L. The 
whole has an order of meaning. The lower base that would | 
contain the steps represents the continent as it was in the 
hands of the Indians. The plinth that forms the first 
member above the base is a square block sculptured with 
the coats of arms of the nations in possession of this ovn- | 
tinent prior to the Declaration of the thirteen States. 
These States are represented by the die of the pedestal, 
being a star of thirteen points, each point terminating in 
a star. At this point, a band binds, as it were, the column 
which is formed of thirty-seven points, representing the 
thirty-seven States that have been evolved into the great 
American confederacy. “The order of the capitol furs 
above the fillet, which is ornamented with thirty-seven 
stars, and then comes a row of leaves of the American 
Aloe or Century Plant. In the middle of the capitol is 
the head and cap of the Goddess of Liberty, and on each 
of the four corners of the capitol is a wide-spread eagle, | 
holding in his beak the flower of the Century Plant, which 
is supposed to bloom once in a hundred years, Between 
the eagles and the Goddess of Liberty are Union shields 
of the stars and stripes. Above the head of the Goddess 
of Liberty is a single star, meaning that all are yet 
one. 

We now come to the architrave, the block immediatel) 


, — . : . | 
above the capitols, The architrave is ornamented with a 
i 
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row of cannon-balls in base relief. Above this is the 
frieze, a plain block to the bed moulding, which is a row 
of drops, each the representative of the hundred year 
flower. The plancier is formed by the shape of the leaf 


|of the plant; above this is a row, in base relief, of the 


flower. The crown fillet has a single star, in full relief, 


lover each column, 1 pon this, which is the top of the 


main cornice, is placed the balustrade, the balusters of 
which are the sculptured hundred-year plant. There are 


| pedestals upon each corner with a full hundred-year plant 
juponthem. The sub-pedestal over each column has upc a 


each a spread eagle standing upon a quadrant of a globe, 


representative of the land of the free. This sub-pedestal 
is decorated with the flowers and leaf of the hundred- 
year plant. As regards the quantitive proportion of this 
order, had we space, we could prove that every point of 
distance, projection of members and size of column, are 
all geometrically fixed by a positive adhering law with 
out deviation or change. This order differs from all 


others by having no mo ngs or carves, except sone 


| objects as a leaf, cannon-ba!!, eagle and flowers. The top 


finish of all its parts is unlike either of the three named 


orders, and are pyramidal! in form. The plancier is in the 


| shape of the graceful curve of a leaf, not flat like the 


Grecian, and each of these points bave full order in their 


|} arrangement, and are carried over the whole, though 


differing in their evolutions. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alorat Department. 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 
CHAPTER IV. 

PLANS FOR GARDENS. 

HESE general descriptions are too vague for practical | 

T uses, except in way of suggestions. I will give the | 

plan (Fig. 1) of one belonging to a village residence, 

with the particulars of arrangement and planting. The 

yard in front was one lundred and fifty feet from house 

(west) to highway, and eighty-five feet in width. It was 

desirable to make the whole yard available, so trees and 
small fruits were allowed place in it. 

At the entrance, on each side the gateway, was a clump 
of ornamental trees, which met and formed an arch over 
the path. The fences were used as raspberry trellises ; | 
apple, plum, dwarf and standard pear-trees, filled the | 
spare room wherever they could be set to advantage. | 

The house was built in the usual style, parlor and hall 
in front, which arrangement brought the door at one side, 
making it necessary to turn the walk to the right, not | 
only because of the front entrance, but to Sbimamodate| 
the side or family door. Directly in front of the parlor | 
window, separated from it by the piazza, however, was a 
straight bed for perpetual roses, thus arranged because it | 
was necessary to protect them in winter, and this shape 
and situation rendered it easy to do so, by fitting a box 
over them made of Soards, which could be removed and 
put under the piazza when not needed. This bed was 
bordered with polyanthus, which grew finely in this 
partial shade. Between this bed and the piazza steps 
grew an immense hemorocallis, without ever getting a | 


| direct ray of sunshine, and for years its growth and 


beauty was a marvel. 
The circular or scalloped bed in front was the feature 


in this flower-plot, and shall have especial note made of 


it. It was made in the fall of the year. The earth was 
dug up two feet in depth, and by exchanges, additions 
and repeated forkings was made as rich and well-condi- 
tioned as possible. It was about eighteen feet across to 


| outside of the curyes, set round with bricks on end, in 


order to make the circles, which were twelve in number, 
true enough to be symmetrical. An inside path, or rather 
space to stand whilst performing work out of reach from 


| . 
| the outside, was merely trodden firmly and evenly round, 


two feet in width, leaving a circle seven feet in diameter 
in the middle of the bed. 

This walk or stand-point being about four feet from the 
outer edge, was not very easily reached; but the whole 
bed being in plain view from the piazza or main walk, it 
was not necessary that it should be used except by the 
gardener. After the bed became evenly settled, the 
planting was done as follows: In the middle of the inner 
circle a tube made of boards, four inches square and about 
two feet in length, was placed in the ground, so that the 
top was on a level with the surface of the bed. This was 
done that a pole might at any time be placed in the mid- 
dle without injury to the roots near it, and was, beside 
being imperfectly joined at the corners, bored full of 
holes, that water might pass out readily, either in rains 
or when poured in for the purpose of enriching by liquid 
manures. Each side this box was set a root of virginica 
pulmonaria, and round the outer edge of this middle bed 
a row of crocus bulbs within one inch of each other. At 








the same time a row of dwarf rocket larkspur seeds were 
sown thickly just inside the row of crocus, These were of 
mixed colors, and were to be thinned out in spring, as 
they bear transplanting poorly. This completed the mid- 


die bed for the fall. 
On the outside next the biicks, and within one inch of 


them, seeds of ipomopsis were 
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the middle box or tube, as soon as the danger from frosts 
was over, and by the time the lungwort began to turn 
yellow, which it does quite early in the season, the vines 
were in need of support. It should be said these tubers 
were not to be lifted in the fall, but left in the ground so 
as not to disturb the roots of the lungwort, depending on 

other places for next season’s 





sown, a bunch in the centre of 
each brick. Plenty of seed was | & 


supply. Cypress vine seed, duly 
soaked, was planted just outside 





used, that there might be no 





the stakes for crown imperials, 
as soon as the weather was suit- 








vacancies in spring, pulling the 
surplus, being much quicker 
lone than transplanting. The 
ipomopsis was not intended for r 
blooming in this place, but only 
for a border in its first year’s | 
growth, one plant to a brick be- 
ing just sufficient for that pur- 
pose, Previous to sowing their 
seeds, however, a row of mul- 
berry hyacinths, full-grown, large 
bulbs, were set round the hed 
within two inches of the bricks, 
aud nearly touching each other. 
A row of mixed tulips all round 
inside the hyacinths, four inches 
from them, completed the out- 
side border. 

Next the inner path was a row 
of fine double hyacinths, mixed 
‘olors, and in the centre of each 
of the twelve little circles was 
set three full-grown bulbs of the 
crown-imperial, These were set 
triangular, two in front, one 
back, with a peat stick in the 
centre about two feet high, quite 
large round, so as to secure a | 


able, and also in small pots at 
the same time, to supply failures. 
As soon as the imperials began 
to turn yellow, they were bent 
over a little below the surface of 
the ground, cut off two inches 
from the angle thus formed, and 
covered with earth neatly, which 
prevents the stalk from becoming 
soggy, causing the root to rot 
often, if the weather is wet. The 
short stakes were removed, and 
others, ten feet in height, placed 
in their stead, with strong, large- 
headed nails driven in their top 
to fasten cords to for the vines, 
after the top of the poles were 
reached. In the centre of the 
bed a strong pole fifteen feet in 
height was firmly wedged into 
the socket before mentioned, 
with twelve strong cords securely 
fastened at top, and long enough 
to reach the outside poles ; these 
were snugly fastened to the sides 
of the pole, until the growth of 
cypress vine required them to be 





place between the bulbs for 


tied out to the top nails before 
described. In this way, after 





longer stakes when needed. This 
completed the fall work, with the 





all the spring flowers were gone, 





exception of a coating of manure 
from the bottom of an old hot- 
bed, which was spread on evenly 
about three inches in thickness, 
after the ground was frozen, so 
that walking on it did no injury. 
This homogeneous manure does 
not offend the eye, if properly 
put on, even though very near 
the dwelling, and in the spring 
the greater portion of it was re- 
moved, and as soon as the bulbs 
were out of the ground nicely 
the whole was forked over, ex- 
cept where the seeds were sown 


the bed was still attractive, with 
its tent-like arbor, its fine even 
border of ipomopsis, and mass of 
Maderia vine in centre. A row 
of balsams, transplanted around 
the inner bed, came into bloom 
about the time the row of lark- 
spurs disappeared, so the interest 
and beauty was well sustained 
through the season. 

The two next or inside beds, 
which were neither a palm leaf 
nor a feather in form, were of 
grass, except a circle at the large 
end, which contained a fine 
clump of lillium rubrum, bor- 








in the fall. All the bulbs and 
roots plan‘ed in this bed were of 
full size, and in good condition; 
the crocuses and mulberry hyacinths were first in report- | 
ing themselves, the rest followed quickly, and the bed | 
was an object of great beauty until the tulip season ended. 
As the crocuses and mulberry hyacinths were first in mak- 
ing their appearance, they were ready to make room for 
the seeds sown near them by the time those were up suffi- 
ciently strong to be thinned for the season. Small tubers 
of Maderia vine were put in the ground at the corners of 


dered with columbines (agn’- 

——~ legia) in variety. The two next 

beds were devoted to the different kinds of annuals, small 
herbaceous perennials, and the lower growing shrubs and 
plants of all kinds, the lowest on the inside. In the next 
or outer beds were placed the tall-growing dahlias, and 
such shrubs as were not suited to the fences, with holly- 
hocks and plants of coarse growth or imposing appear- 
ance. A bed on the north side next the fence was devoted 
to hardy roses, bordered in front with narcissus. After 
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blooming season was over, the leaves of the narcissus | 
were braided in, after the fashion of door-mat braid, 

which confined the long, straggling foliage, giving a neat 

appearance until the leaves turned yellow, when it was 

readily removed, the leaf stalks damping off under the 

On the south side 

the house and flower-garden the space was wider, and was 

used for rhubarb, currants, strawberries, ete., divided by | 
a row of asparagus from the flower-beds. 

Garden plan No. 2. Village residence ; house fifty feet 
in front, facing the west, and about seventy-five feet back | 
from the street. The front door being in the centre, the 
walk from gate to it is unbroken. The practice is very | 
common to put a bed, fountain or some prominent object 
in the middle of the direct path to the house ; yet I beg to | 
add my testimony against it, as they are very liable to be 
run over or into, in the dark, and can have no possible 
meaning or extuse in a plain, -level, front walk. This 
plan and description is not in strict accordance with the 
place itself—is a little bushed up for the picture—whilst 
the main features remain true to the original. Should 
the owners recognize it, they are at liberty to adopt what 
ever may seem to them an improvement. Two beds of 
neat turf, in the form of palm leaves, occupied the place 


braid sooner than if left to themselves. 


assigned the circular bed in plan No. 1, thus leaving the 
approach unobstructed. In the large ends of these leaves 
were circles cut out of the grass, in which were set plants 
for summer growth. Wath the exception of trees in the 
ends nearest the house, the inside beds were planted 
similar to those in No. 1. In the ends of the outside beds 
nearest the house were two little arbors, alike in form, | 
and covered with scarlet honeysuckle—decidedly well- 
looking, as they were sometimes mistaken for well-curb- 


house-plants in summer that were not set in the ground. 
At each end of the piazza was a quadrangular bed; the 
one on the north was bordered with white day lilies set | 
closely ; inside this a row of dicentra spectallis ; and in the | 
middle, back of this, was a large bocconia. The lilies | 
and bocconia took possession of the bed, however, cover- 
ing the whole completely by the time the leaves of the 
dicentra turned yeliow, producing a fine display of foliage | 


| 
' 


ing, and useful in the main as screens’or protections for | 
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as well as flowers until frost. This bed was well protected 
with mulch three or four inches in depth through the 
winter. The bed south end of the piazza was filled with 
roses and hardy shrubs. 

Twice within my memory an attempt was made to form 
groups of trees on each side the gate, in such a way that 
the walk should be over with the interlacing 
branches, and twice did the plan fail from injudicious 
selection, 


arched 


As quick growth seemed the most pressing 
consideration, glutinous locust (acacia viscosa) was set ae 
the inside variety, or one nearest the path. Liriodendron, 


| magnolia, horse-chestnut and Kentucky coffee-tree (gym- 


nocladus), completed the list. The locust grew rapidly, 
and soon formed an arch over the walk in a very satis- 
factory manner, especially when loaded with its dense 
clusters of pinkish flowers: these were so abundant, in- 
deed, that the walk would be fairly cushioned with them 
But, 


alas, the borer found them, and in one season made their 


as they dropped from the overhanging branches. 


work so complete that the necessity for substituting some 
other tree in their stead, beautiful though they were, was 
at once acknowledged and acted upon. 

Silver abele was chosen as the most rapid grower, and 
was accordingly set where the locusts had failed. These 
also very soon attained the desired altitude, and inter- 
laced their branches lovingly over the walk. Although 
they could not be counted on for flowers like the locusts, 
still the long branches, waving in the wind at all times, 
made amends for the short blooming season of the locusts 
by the striking contrast of the rich, dark green and pure, 
cottony white of the foliage. 
acknowledged, either because the branches nearest the 
walk had to be shortened severely to form the arch, or 
because of the “innate depravity” of the variety, the 


But just as the success was 


suckers began to make their appearance, and continued 
to do so, until the walk, grass, sidewalk, street and neigh- 
bors’ yards abounded with them. An effort was made to 
dig them up, but the more digging the more sprouting, 
and the second year thereafter saw the beautiful arch 
again destroyed. It took years, however, to rid the 
neighborhood of the young shoots, and the owner of the 
ground became decidedly anti-silver abele. 
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ON SYSTEMATIC HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOULLARD. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE 


HERE would be more orderly homes if all house- 

keepers would have a regular plan for each day’s 

work; for “there is nothing like method and regu- 
larity to lighten labor.” If I could speak with our young 
housekeepers, I would say to them: “Secure a few mo- 
ments every evening to think over and arrange the neces- | 
sary labor of the morrow. 
what ought to be done, and fix the mode and time for 
doing it distinctly. 
review your plan, that all through the day it may be like 
a map spread out before your eyes, Of course many | 
things may occur that no foresight could provide for— | 
sickness, unexpected company, or interruptions past your 
controi—but nothing that ean wholly derange a well- 
digested plan for every day’s duties.” 


Bring before your mind just 


While dressing the next morning, 





Deparlment, 


On getting up in the morning, the bed-clothes should 
be thrown back so the beds can air thoroughly. As soon 
as dressed, the “housewife” should carry all slops from 
the bed-rooms, and open doors and windows, even in 
winter. By the time breakfast is over, the rooms and 
bedding will be aired. Now make the beds and sweep; 
while the dust settles, wash bowls, pitchers, soap-dish and 
tooth-brush holder. Next fill the pitchers, and see that 
plenty of clean towels are at hand. Aftor all is ready, 
dust and arrange all things to your liking. By doing 
these things always in the same way, they will be more 
easily and quickly done. One should have a moderately 
light broom (to be kept for the carpets), a dust-pan with 
a long upright handle, a large feather dusting-brush (the 
gray ones are best), and a chamois skin for rubbing the 
piano or nice furniture. A small feather duster will be 
useful for dusting ornaments or pictures. Their price 


| will soon be saved in time and labor, for it is slow and 














tiresome work to wipe the dust from such articles with a| 
cloth, A chamois skin is also nice for polishing windows. | 
It can be washed when soiled. 

Once a month all Brussels carpets in daily use should 
be treated to corn meal and salt. Mix a small handful of 
salt to every quart of corn meal; dampen it very slightly, 
sprinkle over the carpets, and sweep thoroughly. It will 
remove dust and coal smut, and brighten the colors won- 
derfully. When the spring and fall cleaning is done, 
have the carpets well swept; then sprinkle with corn meal 
and salt, and rub one width at a time with clean cloths, 
which should be changed when soiled. The ingrain and 


three-ply carpets should be well shaken, the spots washed 


tn a pail of clean, warm soap and water, then ginsed and 
dried. When they are tacked down, wipe them all over 
with a flannel cloth wrung from hot water. 

[ think Brussels carpets are almost, if not quite, as 
cheap in the end as ingrain or three-ply; for they last 
much longer, look better, and do not need to be taken up 
more than once in every two or three years, while the in 


grain and three-plys ought to be shaken as often as every 
three or six months, if used constantly. The dust and 
dirt sweep off of Brussels, and it sifts into the other « 
pets. Velvet carpets last a long time, but are very hard 
to sweep. 

After the monthly cleaning, when the dust is well 
tled, wipe the furniture over with a flannel cloth dipped 


set 
in kerosene. This is the best oil I know of for the pur- 
pose. It dries quickly, does not injure the furniture in 
the least, and the odor soon passes away. | 
Silver and plated ware can be cleaned beautifully and 
expeditiously by rubbing them with a piece of flannels 
dipped first in kerosene then in whiting. It should then 
be polished with a piece of chamois skin. (Kerosene 


should be kept away from fire.) 

To all young housekeepers who are striving to make a 
home which shall be worthy of the name, one which her 
dear ones will “leave with regret, and come back to in 
after-life as pilgrims to a holy shrine,” I would say: 
“ The firet requisite is to make it so attractive that none 


of its inmates shall care to linger long outside its limits. 

All legitimate means should be employed to this end, and | 
no effort spared that can contribute to the purpose. 
Many houses, called homes, kept with exquisite neatness 
by painstaking, anxious women, are so oppressive in 
their nicety as to exclude all home-feeling from their 
spotless precincts. The very name of home is synonymous 
with personal freedom and relaxation from care. But 
neither of these can be felt where such a mania for exter- 
nal cleanliness pervades the household as to render every 

thing subservient thereto. Many housewives, if they see 
a speck on floor or wall, or even a scrap of paper or a bit 
of thread on the floor, rush at it as if it were the seed of 
pestilence which must be removed on the instant. Their | 
temper depends on the maintenance of perfect purity and | 
order. They do not see that cheerfulness is more needful | 
at home than all the spotlessness that ever shone. Their 
désposition to wage war upon maculsteness of anf sort 
increases, until they become slaves of the broom and dust- 
pan. 

Home is not a name, nor a form, nor a routine. It 
is a spirit, a presence, a principle. Material and method 
will not, and cannot, make it. It must get its light and 
sweetness from those who inhabit it, from flowers and 
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TOMATO SEEDS; DOING UP LAWNS, ETC. 


R. EDITOR: Wouldn't I feel proud if I could only 
| write like Pipsissiway Potts? * But I can’t, and it 
+ will do no good to weep and lament. But if I can’t 
“goon” as she does, I can give you two or three little 
receipts that may be of use to some of your readers. 

Two years ago, when I canned my tomatoes, I took out 
a great many seeds; for, you see, | am a great lover of 
tomatoes, and I wanted to have a large quantity of seeds 
put away for Jonah’s hot-bed—Jonah is my husband— 
and I also wanted to |give some away to my neighbors. 
But, would you believe it? the mice actually found them 


| out and finished them up completely. Of course, I didn't 
| have any friendly feelings toward the mice, but I went 


into the garden and gathered some more. I put them out 
to dry in a secure place, as I thought, but the mice found 
them and again ate them all. This year my tomato seed 
is secure, and I will tell-you how I secured it. I scented 
the seed well with camphor, and since that time it has 
been undisturbed. Camphor placed in trunks and drawers 
will also keep mice from them. 

I also want to tell you how I do up lawn or shirt bosoms 
so as to resemble new material. Put two ounces of fine 
white gum arabic powder in a pitcher, and pour thereon 
a pint of boiling water; then cover the pitcher and let it 
stand all night, after which pour the liquid carefully from 
the dregs into a bottle, which must be kept corked, and 
keep for use, taking a large tablespoonful of gum water 


and stirring into a pint of starch. 


Jonah is a farmer. When he gets up in the morning 
he kindles the fire and puts on the teakettle; then he 
calls me, and I rise and get the breakfast. While I arm 
doing this he goes out, feeds the stock and milks the 


| cows, Jonah is an excellent husband, and we are just as 


happy as we can be. I know very well that there are 
some men who say that it is woman’s work to do the 


| milking; but Jonah will not allow me to do it in the 


winter nor when the weather is bad in the summer. I 
know how to milk, and I do milk. Before I married 
Jonah I milked three cows every day, and my sister Jane 
did the same. 

I said I could milk, and that I did milk; and now I'll 
tell you about that. When Jonah is busy ploughing or 
harvesting, or is hurried about anything, I do the milk- 
ing of the cows, and I consider it a pleasure to take part 
of the work off his hands. Jonah is a splendid man, and 
I think if there were more such there would not be so 
many household cares and domestic troubles. 

Now, Mr. Arthur, I am not used to writing, and you 
will probably throw my letter into the waste-basket; but 
if you should publish it I will feel very much encouraged, 
and will write again. Evra E.wiorrt. 


RECIPES. 


Pancakrs.—One egg; two spoonfuls of sugar; one cup 


| of sweet milk; one teaspoonful of soda; two teaspoonfuls 


of cream of tartar; three cups of flour. 

Quick Puppine.—One egg : one cup of sugar; one table- 
spoonful of melted butter; one cup of sweet milk; half a 
teaspoonful of soda; three cups of flour. Bake half an 
hour or more. Eat with sweet sauce. 


| Saeo Puppine.—Two large spoons of sago boiled in one 


sunshine, from the sympathetic natures which, in their | quart of milk; the peel of a lemon; little nutmeg; when 


exercise of sympathy, can lay aside the tyranny of the 
broom and the awful duty of endless scrubbing. 


| cool add four eggs; little salt. Bake about one hour and 
a half. Eat with eugar and cream. 
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Dew Publications, 


A Comparative History of Religions. By James | 
C. Moffat, D.D., Professor in the Theological Sewinary in 
Princeton. Part IL., Later Seriptures—Progress and | 
Revolutions of Faith. New York: Dodd & Mead, 762 
Broudway. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel 
finger. We have awaited, with a great deal of interest, 
the appearance of this volume. The high expectations 
we were led to form of it in advance, from the reading of 
the first part, issued some two years ago or more, have in 
no way been disappointed. Bringing to an end its learned 
author’s investigations in a field of research second to 
none in importance and interest. We have, in it, one of 
the most lucid, impartial and succinct narratives of the 
origin and progress of the great religions of mankind 
that our language can offer. The aim of the present part 
is to follow, from a starting point as near common as is to 
be found, the progress of the ancient book religions, 
through their respective developments and revolutions, | 
and thus to determine whether, in that progress, there are 


principles common to all, and proper to religion alone. 


Central Asia. Travels in Cashmere, Little Tibet 








and Central Asia. Compiled and arranged by Bayard | 
Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. For 

sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. This 

volume belongs to the “Tllustrated Library of Travel, 

Exploration and Adventure,” and is, both in its narrative 

and its illustrations, the most attractive that has as yet 

appeared of the series. The subject of which it treats 

should be to us one of more than ordinary interest; it is 

the history of what, from a careful tracing back, step by 

step, of Jegends and traditionary accounts, many ethnolo 
gists of the first repute have come to regard as the cradle 
of the Aryan race, if not of mankind. 


How to Teach. For the use of Teachers. By 
Henry Kiddie, A.M., City Superintendent of Public In 
struction, New York; Thomas F. Harrison, First Assist 
ant Superintendent of Grammar Schools, New York City, 
and N. A. Calkins, First Assistant Superintendent of 


| Primary Schools and Departments, New York City. New 


York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. A book which cannot 
but be of the greatest use to teachers. It seems to have 
been prepared with a marked degree of well-considered 
system; is full and minute in its directions, and yet 
marvelously compact. Nothing has been left untouched, 
with regard to which its authors thought that teachers 
ought, or might desire to be informed. It is, in brief, a 
manual of methods for a graded course of instruction, 
embracing the subjects usually pursued in primary, inter 
mediate, grammar and high schools, and also presenting 
suggestions relative to discipline and school manage- 


ment. 


We have received from Briggs & Brother, pro- 
prietors of the largest seed house in the world, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the January number of their Illustrated Quar 
terly Catalogue. The spirit of emulation which has taken 
hold of our seedsmen within the past few years, has pr 
duced many marvelously beautiful specimens of art in 
the way of catalogues, but this, we must confess, surpasses 
anything of the kind we have yet seen, It is, indeed, a 
most brilliant affair, and wonderfully exhibits the perfec 
tion which typographic skill has attained in our day. It 
is surprising that elaborate publications such as this ean 
be afforded for the low price of twenty-five cents for the 


! four numbers issued during the year, 





stron Department, 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

HE indications are that the styles for the coming 
season will somewhat approximate a classic stand- | 

ard. The skirts will be narrow, long and clinging, 
2 mode which may easily be exaggerated into a resem 
blance of that worn during the period of the first empire. | 
In fact, the tendency of fashions is in this direction. The | 
two side breadths of the dress are now sloped closely, 
finger length across the top, where they 
belt without any fullness. A drawing 
string is put across the three back breadths, on the wrong | 
side, about half a yard below the belt. This is drawn so | 
that the three front breadths shall cling closely, and give | 
the back a bouffant puff. This puff can be increased or | 
diminished at pleasure, and the skirt lengthened or short- 
ened accordingly, by means of a couple of tapes hanging 
from the belt, and buttoned to the shirred tape cover 
below. Though fashion sanctions this style, it is an ex- | 
ceedingly unbecoming one. A better means for making 
the front breadths lie flat and close, is to have tapes the 
proper iength fastened across underneath the -back | 


measuring on 
are sewed to th 


breadths, without shirring in these breadths. Then, to 


give the necessary puffing to these breadths, some other 


| means can be contrived which shall not look so baggy, 


| and, to speak plainly, so vulgar. 


Spring dresses will be worn of two or three shades of 
color. If the dress is silk, the two lighter shades will be 
of that material, and the darker one of velvet. If the 
dress is of woollen material, it will still be of two shades, 


trimmed with silk darker than either. It is not unusual, 


} in these shaded dresses, to have the three front breadths 


of the skirt of the lightest shade, and the three back ones 


darker. 

When the sleeved waistcoat is worn, the darker is used 
for the waistcoat, and the hter for the sleeves. When 
the dress is of two materials, of the same shade, the 
sleeves are usually of silk like the lower skirt, and the 
basque of the woollen fabrie of which the upper skirt is 
made. Poeket-flaps are set on the sides or backs of 
basques, and the breast-pocket, with a lengthwise flap, is 
seen on the outer garments. 

The high, standing, ruff-like collar, of both materials 
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of which the dress is composed, finishes the neck of the 
dress. Ruffs are sometimes, though not invariably, added, | 
and when used are fuller and higher than ever. 
Overskirts are made of almost every conceivable de- 
sign, though they are usually flut and clinging at the 
front and greatly complicated and puffed at the back. 


They are frequently looped high on the right side by a}, 


bow placed quite far back, while the left will hang plainly. 
Among other styles, the front breadth is seen buttoned its 
entire length to the breadth next it on each side by large | 
buttons and bound buttenholes. 

It has become a decided fashion to have some kind of 
trimming extend the entire length of the side breadths 
from belt to bottom of the skirt, and divide, as it were, 
the trimming around the bottom of the dress., Bias folds, 


plaits and puffs are all used in this perpendicular trim- 


ming. All these, with shirred flounces of various widths, 


| assertion which prefaces 


are used for trimming the underskirt. 
Various shades of gray, from the 





te gray to the 
greenish sage gray, are used in combination with black 


s,and are among the most stylish 





for wool and silk 
tints. 

The spring and summer silks are striped with even 
stripes of white and color. A pretty fashion of making 
these is to have one deep, bias, shirred flounce around the 
skirt, or else two narrower ones. Let the overskirt have 
a sharp points l apron of two sloped breadths, with a 
seam down the middle, on which are four bows of bias 
silk; its three draped full back breadths are square at the 
sides, and the whole is edged by a bias ruffle, headed by 


a band or cluster of upturned folds. The basque is much 
longer in front than behind, is trimmed with fringe ora 
ruffle, and the coat-sleeves have cuffs with a bias scarf 
tied around them. Medici’s collar and ruff of the silk. 
Plain Gabrielle dresses of black silk are worn under 
sleeveless tunics of blue or gray cashmere, embroidered 


pon the scalloped edge with ailk and cut steel. 


u 
A belt and bag, suspended by bands of the darker 
material, are now considered an indispensable part of 
every street suit, the finer ones being of black silk or 
velvet richly embroidered with jet. 

The favorite designs for spring prints are hair stripes 
sprinkled with polka dots of the same color as the stripe, 
qr round rings of white upon a ground of color—blue, 


brown or black. 
The polonuise or redingote still holds its place as an 


outside garment, and is so convenient and serviceable it 


is likely to do so for some time to come. 





Sonnets and hats are more likely to show a change i 





style of trimming than any distinct modification of shape. 
The most fashionable styles of bonnets will all display 
soft crowns. The “Charlotte Corday” is modelled afte: 
the well-known cap of that name, and is adapted to heads 
on which the hair is worn low. The “ Princess” shows 
an upright crown and brim, the former finished with a 
curtain. 

A very new and dressy effect is produced in costume 
bonnets, by lining brim, curtain, plaiting, or whatever 
else shows a reverse side, with a contrasting color, match- 
ipg the underside of the reversible ribbons used in trim- 
ining. 

The hair promises still to be worn extremely high, 
while for evening very large, full ringlets are added at 
the back, beginning at the summit and hanging in 
graduated rows far below the waist. One of the most 
novel styles adopts Marguerite braids instead of curls, 


setting in close together at the nape of the neck. 
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THE ANTI-FASHION MOVEMENT. 


Eprron Home Macazine:—lI have been pleased to see 
that you have proved an exception to the publishers of 


the large mass of newspapers and periodicals of the coun- 


try, and have allowed the recent anti-fashion movement 
in Vineland to be spoken of with candor, and to be fairly 
epresented in your columns. It is so exactly in accord- 
ance with your own spirit of liberality that I was not at 
all surprised. 

Our recent anti-fashion convention has served as a theme 
for ridicule and for displays of superior wisdom for news- 
papers all over the country. The ridicule was for the 
most part undeserved; for our convention was an assem- 
blage of earnest persons seeking to devise ways to. check 
the folly and extravagance of dress displayed by so many 
women, and lamented by somany men. And they accom- 
lished all and more than they hoped to do, despite the 





every editor’s comments on the 
convention, that it could and did accomplish nothing. It 
set people to thinking, and editors to w riting, and that 
was al] those who composed it asked. They do not mind 
he unjust ridicule, for the good that is 

Although Hearth and Home calls Vineland “ that asy/uin 
of the que er,” the readers of Hearth and Home will have 


it 


‘owing out of it. 





to acknowledge that they must thank this very Vineland 
Anti-Fashion Convention for the really excellent article on 
dress and fashion which follows this prefatory remark— 
an article which, however, contains not asingle idea which 
was not broached and discussed during the convention. 
When the New York 
Union and other well-known sheets, after ridiculing or 


Times, the @ raphic, the Christian 





, disapproving our humble little convention, proceed to the 
enunciation of good common sense on the dress question, 
is it not this convention which has called it forth ? 


As I have said already, we have set people to talkinz, 





ind editors to writing, all over the land, and good will 
certainly grow out of it. 

This much good has grown out of it in Vineland, that 
an anti-fashion society has been formed, whose members 
! t intelligent ladies of the town. These 






lad pledge themselves to nothing in the matter of dress, 
exe to make common sense and a wise prudence and 
economy rule them. ‘ir desire and intention is to 
wage an uncouipromising warfare against unhealthful 
modes of dress, and to do what they can toward checking 


extravagance. They areall earnest, sensible women, who, 
perhaps, need the influence of no such society, personally ; 





it they desire to work for the benefit of their daughters, 

id for others who are not equally independent in matters 
of dress. 

These societies might be formed to advantage all over 


Everywhere women are suffering from the 
use of corsets and burdensome skirts. Their usefulness 


ed with, their time wasted, their health 





is being 
ruined and their children enfeebled from these same 
causes. Yet these women are too weak and infirm in pur- 
pose to make any reformation in their clothing, so long as 
they. do not feel the sustaining influence of a popular sen- 
timent. This sentiment can be engendered by means of 
organization. The morally strong will help the morally 
and itis possible, in the course of time, for Ame- 
break from the thraldom of foreign 


weak ; 
rican women to 
fashion-makers, and originate their own modes of dress, 
according to their own ideas of health, economy and pro- 
priety. Will not the women of America think about 
Anti-F Asnion. 


this ? Yours, truly, 
Vineland, N. J. 
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Ghe Obseruen. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


N Christmas last, in Washington Court-House, Ohio, was 
inaugurated a temperance movement which is unique 
in its character and hus proved most wonderful in its 

Dio Lewis gave a lecture at that place, and so ear- 

wer of women’s influence in the tem- 


results. 
nestly urged 
perance cau ind especially when it was made a religious 
movement, that measures were at once taken to carry into 
operation a plan which he devised as being the most likely 
to be successful in a crusade against rum. 

At the conclusion of his 
women were appointed to write an appeal from the women 
of the town tot A committee of forty women 
were elected t ilate the appeal. 
next day visiting committee commenced their 
following order of exeggises in their 


lecture, a committee 
um-sellers. 

The 
rounds, observing the 
visits: Sing 
to call ag 

In a ve 
Court-House 


ort 


time every liquor-dealer in Washington 

d to the appeals of the women, some 

heir liquors, others taking their goods 
Temperance was triumphant. 

read to other towns. At Franklin, 

1, McArthur, New Vienna, Williamsport, 

Lexington, Hillsboro’, Greenfield, Morrow, 


“ 


em pour 
and leavin 
The 
Waynesville, L 
Middleton, New 
New Holland 


movem 


ersburg, Gailipolis, Logan, Cedarville, 
Moscow, Lancast Blanchester, Athens, Pomeroy, Syra- 
cuse, Henia, Ripley, Dayton, Mount Vernon, Piqua, Spring- 
ficld, and we know not how many more towns, the women 
have gone to wor 
in modern ti 
sometimes two or three hundred strong, have prayed, sung 
and entreated, have maintained order and decorum, and 
where their entreaties were disregarded, have gone away 
with the promis Not! 
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keepers have reecived thera kindly and listened to them 
respectfully; others have met them with threats, ridicule 
Where they have been refused entrance to the 
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ave only desisted when their efforts have 
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The mania, if we may so eall it, without seeming to show 
iy disrespect, has spread to Indiana, lowa 
and Nebr: iseveral towns within the borders of these 
States have joined the crusade, The wholesale liquor- 
dealers are frightened and indignant, and in Cincinnati and 
Louisville have made demonstrations intended to discoun- 
tenance and put a stop to the proceedings of the women. 

tut the flood of anti-temperance has surged still higher in 
consequence. It has swept up to Columbus, and has pene- 
trated the capital.. We shal! see whether the legislators of 
Ohio are more obdurate than the saloon-keepers, 

There are so many touching incidents in this war against 
witisky that one cannot read the reports of its daily move- | 
ments with dry eyes. | 

A dispatch to the New Youk Herald, dated February 19th, 
Says: 

“The excitement in Xenia is even more intense than yes- 
terday; every farnily in town is now identified inthe revival, 
and every lady in the city is giving her cordial aid and sup- 
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signed a pledge to sell only on medical | 
hysician a pledge promising not to | 


nt with this, in order to make the results | 


as places for the sale of intoxicating 
In other towns their success has not yet been so | 


port. Itis safe to say that five hundred ladies were in the 
streets to-day engaged in the laudable work. The saloon 
keepers are relenting, and more of them are permitting the 
| ladies to hold prayers in their saloons, 
ing the pledge. One old man, who has been a hard drinker 
for many years, said, as he signed the pledge, ‘’T'won't dé 


Hundreds are sign- 


any good, I can't reform; but, for God's sake, save the boys 
There are four praying bands in the streets, each numbering 
about fifty ladies, while smaller parties are visiting families 
| by invitation that they may be enabled to live better lives 
A band of little girls are in the streets singing temperance 
songs, With thrilling effect. Th 
as the ‘Shades of Death,’ one of the worst places in the 
city, threw open its doors, and the proprietor invited the 
| ladies to enter. After prayer he took each lady by the hand, 
and thanked them that they had 
the traffic, and then with 
into the street, and, smashing ii 
| and kegs, let Mother Earth 
of great excitement foll i 
ning rapidity, and in fifteen n 
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all was quiet outside informed the ladies that they might 
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A Herald report, dated February 2d, says: 

“At Waynesville, Warren County, several saloon-keepers 
hold out, and it is said the roughest men find it sometimes 
impossible to restrain tears as the ladies kneel on the flags 
in the cold or storm.” 

The most interesting ey of the anti-whisky war is 
one in which a saloon-keeper named Van Pelt has been the 
hero. A dispatch, dated February 2d, says: 

“ At New Vienna, Clark County, the incorrigible and com- 
bative saloon-keeper, J.C. Van Pelt, defies the crusaders 
He publishes a card, saying: ‘I have not sold out. They 
can't buy me out, nor scare me out, neither will I run; and 
I shall attend to the lies that have been published on ma 
as sooh as I get through with the so-called temperance 
movement.” 

February 3d, the dispatch to the Herald reads: 

“There was a drizzling rain at New Vienna, Clark County, 
yesterday, but the ladies were out in full force harrassing 
the liquor-dealer, Van Pelt, he being the only one able to 
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only raise their feeble voices, while men listened with half- cover all overstepping of legal restrictions in the accom 
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ii 9) From |, py of the magasine, all of our elegant premium en- 
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and cost of pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if s she | PREMIUM LIST.— We haves SPECIAL 
chooses, her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see PREMIUM LIST, 
that, in this feature, our Magazine is rendered almost in- | including mauy useful and valuable articles, such as 
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The CHILDREN’S HOUR will maintain in all things its purity, attractiveness and interest. The choicest 


readiny w | 
Lvery sabscriber for 1874 will receive, free 


be given, and all the numbers will be elegantly illustrated. 


A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, 


This charming picture cannot fail to delight every one who receives it. It is called 


‘DUCE LIN Gos,” 


Ar 
looking at 


i represents a brood of young ducks taking to the water for the first time. 
them, and forms the centre of the picture, giving to it a life and grace peculiarly attractive. 


A lovely child sits on the bank 
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CHOICE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


We pnblish, in connection with our magazines, the fol- 
lowing elcg»nt steel engravings, which are furnished to 
subscribers (o our periodicats at the low price of $1 each. 
Such engraving= cannot be bought at the print stores for 
less than $5 apiece. 


“THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” 


Size, 21 by 27 inches, 


This picture represents an angel bearing a lovely child, | 


ing over a sleeping eity. The soit light of a crescent 
moon and the firmament of stars rest upon the city and its 
ful inhabitants like a benediction. It is one of the 
enderest and most beautiful creations of art, worthy to 
take its place on the walls of any parlor in the land. 


‘“BED-TIME,”? 


Size, 21 by 27 inches. 

A mother with her sleeping babe in angeretges Saempd by 
it lovingly up to it» nightly resting-place. An older child, 
jiself almost a baby. is pe Ss wn up the stairs before 
her. ‘This is the picture; and the artist has given it a 
tender interest that appeals to every mother’s heart, and 
to the heart of every lover ef children. In the “ANGEL 
or Peace” the babe is borne to its Heavenly rest—in this, 
to its nightly slamber. 

Apart from the subject of this beautiful engraving, it 
has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great favor- 
ite among picture buyers. 


“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 
Size, 21 by 27 inches. 


As a work of art. this jisite pictare is beyond criti- 
cism. it represents two UaMeee benthng a Weaetn of er. 
mortell es | » place it upon the grave of their mother. The 
picture is ful! of sweetand interest, and will win its 


way to every heart. The is one of the most 
aieming pictures of the ae 


"THE CHRISTIAN GRACES,” 


Size, 18 by 28 inches. 
It is a long time since anything has appeared in Chris- 
tian art so Jovely and so exquisite in design and execution 
as this elegant steel engraviny, representing, in a group 
of three female figures, the Christian graces of “ Farru, 
Hope anp Cuarity.” The grouping and poseof the 
are graceful beyond description, and the faces the 
rarest beauty. 


té 
PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” 
Size, 22 by 32 inches, 

Thi did » which is | 
catia actucnil tke Srvioe , : ia Be pi — od ame vith 
lifted Sand, ronouncing His divine benediction of * Pace 
| Be UNTO THIS House.” For a home pictare, it would be diffi- 
ae find anything more beautiful, tender or appro- 
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bs subseriber to Arthur's Ilustrated Magazine is 
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